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What 

does the summer sun 

do to your complexion? 

"W'ACATION days in the open — burning sun on 

the water, hot, dusty breezes on shore. Can 

you swim, can you motor, can you take long 

hikes without fear of a reddened, coarsened skin? 

You can protect your skin from sunburn and 
freckles — you can guard your complexion from 
the coarsening effects of. sun, dust and wind if 
you adopt the regular use of Ingram's Milkweed 
Cream. 

Not only does Ingram's Milkweed Cream 
protect the skin — it preserves the complexion, 
for Ingram's Milkweed Cream has an exclusive 
therapeutic property that actually "tones-up," 
revitalizes, the clogged, sluggish tissues of the 
skin. 

Begin the use of Ingram's Milkweed Cream 
today. You will find that it ■will soon soothe 
away redness and roughness, banish slight im- 
perfections — that its regular use will protect 
your skin from the ravages of hot sun and dusty 
wind, will keep your complexion as soft and 
clear as you always would like to have it. 

Suggestions for promoting s^m health 

For the most effective way in which to use 
Ingram's Milkweed Cream read Health Hints, 
the little booklet packed with every jar. It has 
been prepared by specialists to insure that you 
get from Ingram's Milkweed Cream the fullest 
possible benefit. 

Go to your druggist today and purchase a jar 
of Ingram's Milkweed Cream in the fifty-cent 
or the one-dollar size. Begin at once its regular 
use— you will be delighted with the results. 

lugtUtn's 

MilKweed 

Cteatn 

Frederick F. Ingram Company 




Established 1885 



31 Tenth Street 



Detroit, Michigan 



Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram Company, 
■Windsor, Ontario. 

Australian residents address T. "W. Cotton Pty., Ltd., 
383 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. 

New Zealand residents addressHart, Pennington, Ltd., 
33 Ghuznee Street, ■Wellington. 

Cuban residents address Espino & Co., Zulueta 36!o, 
Havana. 




Posed b\) Constance Talmadge in ' ' Two Weeks, ' ' " First National 
motion picture. Miss Talmadge is one of many attractive Women 
of the screen who use and endorse Ingram 's Milkweed Cream for 
promoting beauty of complexion. 



"just to sho\v a proper eIow" 
use a touch of Ingram's Rouge on 
the cheeks. A safe preparation for 
delicately emphasizine the nat- 
ural color. The coloring matter is 
not absorbed by the skin. Subtly 
perfumed. Solid cake. Three 
perfect shades — Light, Medium 
and Dark — 50c. 



Inarata'S 

, fiveola, 
Souverame 

FACE POWDER 



VSoii 



A complexion powder especially 
distinguished by the fact that it 
stays on. Furthermore, a powder 
of unexcelled delicacy of texture 
and refinement of perfume. Four 
tints— ^Vhite, Pink, Flesh, Bru- 
nette — 50c. 



Send a dime for Ingram's Beauty Purse — an attractive, new 
souvenir packet of the exquisite Iiij^ram Toilet-Aids. Mail the 
coupon below with a silver dime and receive this dainty Beauty 
Purse for your hand bag. 



Frederick F. Ingram Co., 31 Tenth St., Detroit, Michigan. 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed please find one dime, in return for which please 
send me Ingram's Beauty Purse containing an eider-down powder pad, 
sample packets of Ingram's Velveola Souveraine Face Powder, Ingram's 
Rouge, and Zodenta Tooth Powder, a sample tin of Ingram's Milkweed 
Cream, and, for the gentleman of the house, a sample 
tin of Ingram's Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 

Name 

Street 

City 

State ^^^'^S^m^^' 
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Amaze Your Fiiends- 

Leam Music Quickly at Home 

Through This Wonderful New Method You Can Now Learn to Play 

Your Favorite Instrument in a Few Short Months 

Entire Cost Averages a Few Cents a Lesson 



«r TOW did you ever do it? Where in tlie wide 
•TJ- world did you ever learn to |)lay so quickly ?" 
This is the question that thousands of my students 
have been asked and are beinjj asked daily. 

With my wonderful easy ])rint and jMcture lessons 
for beginners, their progress has been nothing short 
of astonishing. Not only their friends. I)ut they them- 
selves, were amazed at their sudden ability to play or 
sing. With this accomplish- 
ment they have been able 
to achieve greater poiuilar- 
ity than they ever thought 
possible. And you can do 
the same. 

Even if you don't know 
the first thing about music, 
don't know one note from 
another — with this new 
method you can easily and 
quickly learn to sing or to 
play your favorite musical 
instrument. And all in 
ycur Sparc time at home — 
without a teacher! 

To those who are not 
quaimed with my system this may 
sound like a pretty strong state- 
ment. Yet I stand ready and will- , x^ 
ing to back up every word of it. J^ 

I have taught- music to over 250,000 
men. women and children in all parts 
of the world. Just think! — over a quar- 
ter of a million graduates. Their thou- 
sands of grateful letters to me, only a few 
of which are reproduced here, will convince 
you better than anything I could say, of the 

true merit of my 
system. 

]\Iy method re- 
moves all the dis- 
couraging drawbacks and 
entangling hindrances of 
the old way of learning 
music. 

There are no dull and unin- 
teresting exercises, no agoniz- 
ing scales, no tortuous finger 
gjTnnastics.no reprimands from 
a cross or impatient teacher. 
Xor is there any need of join- 
ing a class, pinning j-ourself 
down to certain hours of prac- 
tice, paying a dollar or more 
per lesson to a private teacher. 
All these ohstacles have hcen 
eliminated entirely. In their 
place you are given delightfully 
clear, easy and interestino; les- 
sons, which make every step as 
simple as .\, B, C. You take 
lessons in the privacy of your 



THE VERDICT! 

Since I've bei-n takiiij; your 
lessons I've madi' ovit iSiiOO 
with my violin. Your Ipssous 
surely are line. — Melvin Tree- 
land. Macopin. X. .1. 



My friends all think It won- 
derful how I learned to play 
In such a short time. I repret 
that I didn't hear i>f your 
school long .igo. — '.ilrs.W. far- 
ter. 220 Cass .\ve.. St. Louis. 



I want to tell you how de- 
liEhti'd I am to have found ,1 
way to learn music. I shall 
sing the praises of your school 
to every one I mi'et. — Susan 
J. .\Imy. .-)00 W. 144th St., 
New York. 



I am more than satisfied with 
th,' I -^siins. They are much 
hetterthana private teacher. 
I certainly admiri' the way yon 
take pains to explain ev.ry- 
thhig in them. I wouldn't 
go l>ack to my private teacher 
If I were paid to. — .Tullan L. 
Plccat. Stepney. Conn. 




own home with no strangers around 
to embarrass j-ou. .\nd you may 
practice whenever it is most con- 
venient for you. 

So eas}' is my method that chil- 
dren only ID to 12 years old have 
quickly become accomplished sing- 
ers or players. .Also thousands of 
men and women 50 to 60 j-ears old — 
including many who have never 
before 
taken a les- 
son — have 
found this 
method 
equally 
easy. 

Aud my 
lessons are 

just as thorough as they are casj- — 
no "trick" music, no "numbers," no 
makeshifts of any kind. I teach you 
the only right way — teach you to play 
or sing by note. 

Think of the pleasure and happi- 
ness jou can add to your own daily 
life once you know how to play! 
Think of the popularity you can gain 
— for players and singers are always in 
demand at social gatherings of every 
kind. 
And think of the good times you can have 
and the money you can make 
Thousands of our students now play in orchestras, 
at dances, etc. Many have orchestras of their own, 
and go away each year to play at the seaside or 
mountain resorts. 'Why can't you do the same? 
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Special Offer 



When learning to play or sing is so easy, -why continue 
to confine your enjoyment of music to mere listening? 
\\ hy not at least let me send you my free book that tells 
you'all about my method? I kiiow you w-ill find this book 
absorbingly interesting, simply because it shows you how 
eas} it is to turn your wish to play or sing into an actual 
fact Just now I am making a special short-time offer that 
cuts the cost per lesson in two — send your name now, before 
this special offer is withdrawn. Instruments supplied when 
needed, cash or credit. Xo obligati&n— simply use the coupon 
or send your name and address in a letter or on a post-card. 
Please write name and address plainly. 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 535 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. City 



Mr. David F. Kemp, U. S. School of Music, 
535 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 



Please send me your fi*t*e 
Own Home."" and particulars 
interested in- the following conr 
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What the Fans Think . . .... 

An open forum of discussion about picture plays and players. 

The Calendar of Past Performances . . Johnson Briscoe 

This day in the history of film favorites. 

"Chaplin and the Ladies .... Edwin Schallert 

Showing up the romantic side of the great comedian. 

Romances of Famous Film Folk . . Grace Kingsley 

Wanda and Burton Hawley disprove that old theory about true love never running 
smoothly. 

A Man of Few Words .... Gerald C. Duffy 

The trials and glories of a subtitle writer, by one of the best of the craft. 

That Dear Deserted Island! . . . Gordon Gassaway 

A sardonic comparison of shipwreck havens in movies and real life. 

Do You Use the Movies? . - . . Helen Klumph 

A glimpse at (lie far-reacliing effects of motion-picture fashions. 

What's in a Name ? . . . . Johnson Briscoe 

How many players have changed theirs — sometimes for better, sometimes for worse. 

The Observer 

Editorial comment on timely topics concerning motion pictures. 

The Director's New Sky Line . . Martin J. Bent 

Tliey are going up in the air — here's how and why. 

Favorite Picture Players 

Portraits of screen iiolal)les in rotogravure. 

The Valiant Valli Caroline Bell . 

A popular young player shakes off the mantle of dignity she wears on the screen, 
and proves herself just a companionable girl. 

The News Reel Agnes Smith . 

What the inner circle of California's filmdom is doing and thinking — by one who 
knows. 

Over the Teacups . . - . . . The Bystander 

If your favorite picture players are in New York, Fanny the Fan will tell you all 
about them. 

Not Quite a Hero Agnes Smith .. 

A level-headed view of sensational Rodo)ph Valentino. 

A Fan's Adventures in Hollywood . . Ethel Sands 

Slie finds at last the great open spaces of the West that she has seen in pictures, 
and meets her favorite cuwikiv heroes. 

Writing, Dancing, and . , . Caroline Bell , 

Barbara La Marr's career has been a varied and sensational one. 

Another Blue Bonnet .... Myrtle Gebhart 

Madge liellamy is a pnuhirt of whom Texas might well be proud. 
Continued on the Second Page Following 
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No, this is not a joke. So many people do not 
know how to behave, do not know the right thing 
to do at the right time, the right thing to say at 
the right time. They are always embarrassed and 



ill at ease in the company of others. They make 
mistakes that cause strangers to misjudge them. 
Pretty clothes and haughty manner cannot hide 
the fact that they do not know how to behave. 




AT THE DANCE, at the theatre, 
as a giiest or in public — wher- 
ever we chance to l)e, ])eople judge 
us by what we do and say. They 
read in our actions the story of our 
personality. They 
see in our man- 
ners the truth of 
our breeding. To 
them we are either 
well-bred or ill- 
bred. They credit 
us with as much 
refinement and 
cultivation as our 
manners display 
• — no more. 

Do you know the cor- \ &r\ often, be- 

rect and cultured way ,„,,,„„ J-V,*.,. ar(> nnf 

to make introductions? cause tne\ are not 
entirely sure, be- 
cause they do not know exactly what 
is correct, people commit impulsive 
blunders. They become embarrassed, 
humiliated. They know that the people 
around them are misjudRing them, under- 
estimating them. And it is then that they 
realize most keenly the valne of etiquette. 
Etiquette means correct behavior. It 
means knowing just what to do at the 
right time, just what to say at the right 
time. It consists of certain important 
little laws of good conduct that have 
been adopted by the best circles in Eu- 
rope and America, and that serve as a 
barrier to keep the uncultured and ill- 
bred out of the circles where they would 
be uncomfortable and embarrassed. 

What Etiquette Does 

To the man who is self-conscious and 
shy, etiquette gives poise, self-confidence. 
To the woman who is timid and awk- 
ward, etiquette gives a well-poised 
charm. To all who know and follow 
its little secrets of good conduct, eti- 
quette gives a calm dignity that is rec- 
ognized and respected in the highest cir- 
cles of business and society. 

In the ballroom, 
for instance, the 
man who knows 
the important little 
rules of etiquette 
knows how to ask a 
lady to dance, how 
many times it is 
permissible to dance 
with the same part- 
ner, how to take 
leave of a lady 
when the music 
ceases and he 
wishes to seek a 
,^ . , . , new partner, how 

23^Uu'eJba"r^ln" 'o 'hank the hostess 
•ituation? ^Yhen he is ready to 




Would You Know How 

to create conversation if you were left 

alone with a noted celebrity ? 

to acknowledge an invitation to a formal 

dinner? 

to arranKC an informal home wedding? 

to set the table for a formal luncheon? 

to be an ideal guest if you were invited to 

a house party? 



^^]l'^ 




depart. The lady knows how to assume 
correct dancing positions, how to create 
conversation, how to conduct herself with 
the cultured grace that commands admira- 
tion. 

What It Will Do for You 

Perhaps jou have often wondered what 
to do in a certain emliarrassing situation, 
what to say at a certain embarrassing time. 
Etiquette will banish all doubt, correct all 
blunders. It will tell you definitely, with- 
out a particle of a doubt, what is correct 
and what is incorrect. It will reveal to 
you at once all the important rules of 
conduct that others 
acquire only alter 
years of social con- 
tact with the most 
highly cultivated 
people. 

Do you know the 
correct etiquette of 
weddings, funerals, 
balls, entertain- 
ments? Do you 
know the correct 
manner of making 
introductions? Do 
you know the cor- 
Do you know the cor- rect table etiquette? 

rect behavior^at public Qg ^.^^ J.,,^^^. i,„^^. 

'' ' to plan engagement 

and wedding receptions, dances and the- 
atre parties ; how to word cards, invi- 
tations and correspondence? 

The existence of fixed rules of conduct 
makes it easy for you to do, say, wear 
and write only what is absolutely correct. 
Etiquette tells you exactly what to do 
when you receive unexpected invitations, 
when people visit you for the first time, 
when you are left alone wilh a noted ce- 
lebrity. It tells you what clothes to take 
on a week-end party, what to wear to the 
afternoon dance and the evening dance, 
how to command the respect and admira- 
tion of all people whom you come in con- 
tact with. 

The Famous Book of Etiquette 

The Book of Etiquette is recognized 
as one of the most dependable and reli- 
able authorities on the conduct of good 
society. This splendid work has entered 
thousands of homes, solved thousands of 
problems, enabled thousands of people to 
enter the social world and enjoy its pe- 
culiar privileges. To have it in the home 
is to be immune from all embarrassing 




blunders, to know e.xactly what is correct 
and what is incorrect, to be calm in the 
assurance that one can mingle with peo- 
ple of the highest society and be entirely 
well-poised and at ease.. 

In the Book of Etiquette, now^ pub- 
lished i:a two large volumes, you will find 
chapters on dance 
.«C%^ etiquette, dinner 
^^ etiquette, reception 
etiquette and the 
eti(iuctte of calls 
and correspondence. 
There are interest- 
i n g and valuable 
chapters on correct 
dress, on how to in- 
troduce people to 
each other, on the 
lifting of the hat, 
the usual every-day 
courtesies. You 
«/i, . V ij .1. mav often have 

What should the gen- -, . , ^ ^i 

tleman say when .the Wondered what the 

music ceases and he correct thing WaS 

"""^o's'e^k arthTr?"" ^o do on a Certain 
occasion, under cer- 
tain puzzling circumstances. The Book 
of Etiquette solves all problems — from 
the proper way to eat corn on the cob, 
to the correct amount to tip the porter 
in a hotel. 

Send Coupon for Free 
Examination 

Let us send you the Book of Etiquette. 
It is published in two handsome cloth 
library volumes, richly illustrated. Our 
free examination offer makes it possible 
for you to examine these books without 
expense in the comfort of your own 
home. Just send the coupon — no money. 
We want you to see them for yourself, 
to examine them, to read a chapter or 
two. You may keep them at our expense 
for 3 days, and after that time yoti have 
the privilege of returning them without 
obligation or sending us $3.50 in pa>'ment. 

Don't delay — mail the coupon NOW. 
This may be your last opportunity to ex- 
amine the Book of Etiquette free. Clip 
the coupon and get it into the mail-box at 
once, this very minute ! 
Nelson DonUeday, Iiic,Dept.406, Oyster Bay,N.Y. 

Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 

Dept. 406, Oyster Bay, New York 

^\'itlK^nt monfy la advance, or obligation 
oil my part, .send me the Two Volume set of 
the Hook of Etiquette. Within ,') days I will 
either return the books or send you S.'i.,')0 in 
full payment. It is understood that I am not 
ohliaed to keep the books if I am not dellKhted 
with them. 



Name 



(Please write plainly) 



Address 



□ f'heek this square if yon want these books 
with the leautiful full leather bindins at 

live dollars, with ."> days' examination privi- 
leges. 
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If you think that the clays of adventure are over, read the 
story bearing this title in our next issue. It's one of the most il 
interesting twentieth century romances that we have ever read, 
one that will thrill and inspire you. 

It's the story of how tv;o young men, Gerald C. Duffy and 
Bennie Ziedman, neither of whom was old enough to have 
voted at more than one national election, became motion-picture ^P% 
\y^'^S^ producers without financial backing or previous experience in Bennie Ziedman. 
that end of the game. 

GeraUi Duffy. Jumping blindly into a highly competitive field where they were pitted 

against great organizations backed by millions, with only their own slender savings 

and high hopes, they wrote, produced, financed, and finally sold a picture that had it first 

showing on Broadway, and a sufficiently successful run throughout the country to make it a 

financial success ! 

The story of the difficulties which they experienced, of the times in which they faced dis- 
aster, and of how they wriggled past the imexpected obstacles that constantly confronted them 
beats iTiost of the stories of the achievements of adventurers and pioneers. After it was all 
over they were able to see the humorous side of the adventure, and it is in that vein that Gerald 
Duffy, the author, lias written tlie story. 

Do You Really Know Your Favorite Stars? 

The great bond lietween stars and their public is understanding of the stars' aims and 
methods. When you know their passions and prejudices you feel a warmer interest in their 
work. Our writers give you brilliant, unprejudiced character studies of jropular screen 
players, through which you get a better understanding of what they do. Four unusually in- 

Whal's AU This Abont Betty? 

By Harrietle Underbill 

Exploding all the highly colored nonsense 
that has been circulated about Betty Blythe. 



teresting niterviews will be in our next number. 

The Importance of Being 
Foremost 

By Malcolm Oeltlnger 

.\ frank, amusing, and altogether delightful character 
sketch of Richard Barthelmess. 

The Impossible Happens 

By Emma-Lindsay Squier 

Our rarely enthusiastic and brutally ^^ ^'^0\'< 
frank contributor meets a girl '^ 

about whom she raves — Doris 
Kenyon. 
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The Brain 
Child. 



Antonio— SomeUmes Called Tony 

By Agnes Smith 

The inimitable Agnes Smith — who can write 

deliglilfully about anything finds a delightful 

subject in Antonio Moreiio. 

DON'T MISS THE SEPTEM- 
BER NUMBER OF 
PICTURE PLAY. 
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Edward Allen, 
geles, Cal. 



Mellin s Food Boy 

All babies are entitled to good health 
and sturdiness. It is their natural birthright. 
This condition can be brought about for 
your baby through the use of the Mellin's 
Food Method of Milk Modification. 

Do not delay. Write today for a Free Trial Bottle 

of Melliit's Food and a copy of our book, 

"The Care and Feeding of Infants." 

Mellin's Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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of Motion Picture 
Entertainment 




FORTY-ONE great new Paramount 
Pictures will be released in the com- 
ing six months, beginning August 6th. 
Your theatre manager is booking your 
photoplays now for the coming season. 
Make sure that he is preparing to 
show you these Paramount Pictures. 

It is for you that Paramount has 
worked out step by step, months in 
advance, this great program, 

— gathered all the great geniuses of 
production — stars, supporting 
artists, directors, novelists, drama- 
tists, technicians — and supplied 

See opposite page for 



them with every conceivable stimulus 
and equipment to produce the most 
magnificent and thrilling pictures! 

You are to be the deciding factor in 
this audacious program of Every Para- 
mount Picture a Big Picture/ 

Seize the opportunity in advance! 

Telephone the theatre. Ask the man- 
ager: "When are these Paramount Pic- 
tures coming?" 

Get the day and date of showing for 
every one ofthe forty-one, and you are all 
set for the greatest shows of the greatest 
season in the history of entertainment. 

full list of new pictures 
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they coming 




use the phone. 
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These are the Forty-one New 
Paramount Pictures you should ask your theatre manager to book 



WALLACE REID 

In "The Dictator" 

Supported by Lila Lee 

Directed by James Cruz9 



MARION DAVIES 

In *'The Young Diana" 

by Marie Corelli 

A Cosmopolitan Production 



THOMAS MEIGHAN 

In "If You Believe It. It's So" 

by Perley Poore Shechan 

Directed by Tom Forman 



BETTY COMPSON 
In "The Bonded Woman'* 
by John Fleming Wilson 
Directed by Philip Rosen 



MAY McAVOY 
In "The Top of New Yorlt»' 



"THE LOVES OF PHARAOH" 

with Emil Jannings. Dagny Servacs, and 

Harry Licdtke 

An Ernest Lubitsch Production 



GLORIA SWANSON 

In "Her Glided Caije" 

A Sam Wood Production 



A William deMliie Production 

"NICE PEOPLE" 

With Wallace Reid. Bebe Daniels, 

Conrad Nagel and Julia Faye 

From the play by Rachel Crothers 

Scenario by Clara Beranger 



RODOLPH VALENTINO 

in "Blood and Sand" 

A Fred Niblo Production 

Supported by Lila Lee and Nita Naldl 

From the novel by Vicente Blasco Ibanez and 

the play by Tom Cushrng 

Adaptation by June Mathis 



"THE VALLEY OF SILENT MEN" 

with Alma Rubens 

From the story by James Oliver Curwood 

D irected by Frank Borzage 

A Cosmopolitan Production 



"THE SIREN CALL" 

with Dorothy Dalton 

An Irvin V. Willat Production 

Supported by David Powell and Mitchell Lewis 

by J. E. Nash 

Adaptation by J. E. Nash and Philip Hurn 



JACK HOLT 

"While Satan Sleeps" 

A Peter B. Kyne Special 

Adapted by Albert S. LeVino 

From the novel "The Parson of Panamint" 

Directed by Joseph Henaberv 



CECIL B. OeMILLE'S 

"Manslaughter** 

with THOMAS MEIGHAN 

Leatrice Joy and Lois Wilson 

From the novel by Alice Dut Miller 

Adaptation by Jeanle Macpherson 



The Hamilton Theatrical Corp. presents 
"THE MYSTERIES OF INDIA" 



"PINK GODS" 

A Penrhyn Stanlaws Production 

with Bcbe Daniels, James KirkwooU and 

Anna Q. Nilsscn 

Adaptation by J. E. Nash vini Sonya r.ovien 



"EI.tMIES OF WOMEN" 
by Vicente Blasco Ibanez 
Directed by Robert Vignola 
A Cosmopolitan Production 



"THE OLD HOMESTEAD" 

with Theodore Roberts 

Adapted from Denman Thompson*s play 

by Perley Poore Shechan and Frank Woods 

Scenario by Julien Josephson 

Directed by James Cruze 



A George Melford Production 

"EBB TIDE" 

with Lila Lee and James Ktrkwood 

Cast includes George Fawcett and 

Raymond HattOfl 



"THE PRIDE OF PALOMAR** 

From the story by Peter B. Kyne 

Directed by Frank Borzage 

A Cosmopolitan Production 



"THE FACE IN THE FOG" 

by Jack Boyle 

A Cosmopolitan Production 



"BURNING SANDS" 

With Wanda Hawley and Milton Sills 

A George Melford Productioc; 



ELSIE FERGUSON 

in "Outcast" 

by Hubert Henry Davfes 

A John Robertson Production 

Adaptation by Josephine Lovett 



WALLACE RE'O and LILA LEE 
in "The Ghost Breaker" 
Directed by Alfred Green 



"SINGED WINGS" 

with Bebe Daniels 

A Penrhyn Stanlaws Production 



«THE COWBOY AND THE LAOY" 

with Mary M lies M inter 

and Tom Mocre 

A John Robertson Production 



THOMAS MEIGHAN 

In "Back Home and Broke" 

By Georne Ade 

Directed by Alfred Green 



A George Fitzmauricc Production 

"TO HAVE AND TO HOLD" 

With Betty Compson and Bert Lytell 

Supported by W. J. Ferguson and 

Theodore Kosioff 



AGNES AYRES 

In "A Daughter of Luxury" 

Adaptation by Beulah Marie DIx 

Directed by JoMph Hcnabery 



THOMAS MEIGHAN 

in "The Man W ho Saw Tomorrow" 

By Porley Poore Sheehan and Frank Condon 

Directed by Alfred Green 



A George Fitzmaurice Production 

"KICK IN" 

With Betty Compson and Bert Lytell 



"ON THE HIGH SEAS" 

With Dorothy Dalton and Jack Holt 

Supported by Mitchell Lewis 

by Edward Sheldon 

An Irvin V. Willat Production 



WALLACE REID 

in "Thirty Days" 

ty A. E. Thomas and Clayton Hamilton 

Directed by James Cruze 



RODOLPH VALENTINO 

in "The Young Rajah" 

Adapted from the play by Alethea Luce and 

novel "Amos Judd" 

by John Ames Mitchell 

Directed by Philip E. Rosen 

Adaptation by June Mathis 



MARION DAVIES 

In "Little Old New York" 

by Rida Johnson Young 

Directed by Frank Borzage 

A Cosmopolitan Production 



ALICE BRADY 

In "Anna Afc^nds" 

Directed by Joseph Henabery 



RODOLPH VALENTINO 

In "A Spanish Cavalier" 
Based on the play "Don Ciesar De Bazan*' 
by Adolph D. Ennery and P. F. P. Dumantor 

Scenario by June Mathis 



A William deMllle Production 

"CLARENCE" 

With Wallace Reid, Agnes Ayres and 

May McAvoy 

Adaptation by Clara Beranger 



JACK HOLT 

In "Making a Man" 

A Peter B. Kyne Special 

Directed by Joseph Henabery 

Adaptation by Albert Shelby LeVino 



ALICE BRADY 

in "Missing Mili'ons'* 



GLORIA SWANSON 

In "The Impossible Mrs. Bellew*' 

A Sam Wood Production 

bv David Lisle 
Adaptation by Percy Heath 



A William deMille Production 

"NOTORIETY" 
with Bebe Daniels 
by Clara Beranger 




y^ictures 

it's the best show In town 




FAMOUS PIAYERS LASKY CORP 

ADOLPH ZUKOR. President 
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A Star Writes to Us. 

IN last month's Pictuuu-I'lay I noticed that a cor- 
res]M)nclent asked if players ever read the "What 
the I'^ans Think" department. 1 don't know about 
the others, hut I want to assure her that I do. 

For some time I have wanted to write to thank you 
for that department, as it is of real .service to me. Most 
of us connected with the makinj^ of pictures visit the- 
aters frequently with the hope of learning the reactions 
of the audience. We are often more concerned with 
the remarks we hear than with the picture we see, es])C- 
cially if it hap]iens to he one of our own. We consider 
ourselves lucky if we overhear one or two thoughtful 
comments at a jjerformance. But in one month's "What 
the Fans Think" we get any number of unbiased opin- 
ions. These are often discussed when 
Stories are being .selected or pictures 
cast, and I have known such evi- 
dence to cast the weight that decides 
an issue. 

I think that the.se letters are par- 
ticularly useful to stars and producers 
when they voice opposition to obvious 
box-office appeal, which some releas- 
ing companies insist upon in their pic- 
tures. Unfortunately, all worth- 
while pictures do not make money 
for the e.xhibitor. Unusual pictures 
seem to reqiu're an extra amount of 
boosting, whereas stories dealing with 
the obvious seem to attract the ma- 
jority of picturegoers. 

It is up to the fans who want the 
best to boost good pictures to their 
friends instead of just knocking the 
poor and obvious ones. I have tried 
to cultivate the habit of speaking of 
my enjoyment of the splendid work done by players 
and producers on all occasions, and I find that it inter- 
ests people just as much as when I hold forth on some 
picture's demerits. 

When people take the trouble to write a sincere and 
earnest anjireciation or criticism to a magazine, one 
knows that the .subject is of real interest to them. So 
stars, directors, producers — every one connected with 
motion pictures, can learn something about what the 
public wants liy reading "What the Fans Think." 

Mabkl Ballin. 

No. 366 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The Fans Take Sides. 
I have just read The Observer's comments on the ten 
best films of the year chosen by Miss MacKenzie of 
Atlanta, Georgia. I heartily agree with The Observer 
when he generously says that the ten pictures picked out 
by Miss MacKenzie may be the best from her point of 



SO MANY FANS 

have shown an interest in debat° 
ing about the two lists of "the ten 
best pictures of 1921"— their letters 
beginning on this page, under the 
caption "The Fans Take Sides"— 
that we print again the lists that 
started the argument. 

The Observer's list was: "The 
Four Horsemen," "The Three 
Musketeers," "The Conquering 
Power," "Deception," "Sentimental 
Tommy," "The Golem," "Kismet," 
"Disraeli," "Enchantment," and 
"The Old Nest." 

Miss MacKenzie's list was: "The 
Wonderful Thing," "The Sheik," 
"Lessons in Love," "The Affairs of 
Anatol," "Love's Redemption," 
"Molly O," "Wedding Bells," "Two 
Weeks Without Pay," "Don't Tell 
Everything," and "The Speed 
Girl." 



view, but in my estimation her point of view is one too 
immature to be acce])te(l as a standard for all lovers 
of motion pictures. 

Miss MacKenzie is mistaken in saying that "The 
Golem" and "The Old Nest" did not draw well. Min- 
neapolis is considered one of the best show cities in 
the country. It is also noted for its discriminating au- 
diences. I have seen every picture that The Observer 
has chosen as the ten finest pictures of 1921, and I 
heartily indorse the selection made by him. Every one 
of these splendid pictures played here in Minneapolis 
from one to three weeks steadily at their first showing 
to record-breaking crowds. And due to the public's 
insistent demand, many have had their second showing 
with as large crowds as they drew the first time. All 
my friends enjoyed these pictures, 
and they are distinctly not morl)id 
Ix;oi)le. Nor were the ])ictures in 
The Observer's list morbid, though 
I will admit that the humor of them 
is subtle ; it does not shriek out at 
yon as it does in the ]iictures Miss 
MacKenzie chose. 

I have seen all of Miss MacKen- 
zie's choice of films, and, though the 
actors and actresses that played the 
leading roles in these ])ictures are 
among my favorites, the only pic- 
tures in her li.st that I reallv liked 
were "Molly-O," "Wedding 'Bells," 
and "The Wonderful Thing." 

"Molly-O" is the typical C'mder- 
clla story which has been done so 
often before. But Mabel Normand 
is one of our cleverest comediennes 
and makes the most of every oppor- 
tunity. 

Norma Talmadge was splendid and vivacious in "The 
Wonderful Thing." In fact I should say that Norma 
and not the picture was "The Wonderful Thing." Con- 
nie Talmadge, who is a peppy whirlwind of comedy, 
made "Wedding Bells" enjoyable entertainment. 

The other day I saw the first showing here of Grif- 
fith's "Orphans of the Storm." I had to get my ticket 
a week ahead of time and even then I could only get 
a balcony seat. I, enjoyed the picture immensely and 
believe it is one of the finest things Griffith has ever 
done. Lillian Gish is truly a superb emotional artiste. 
But imagine my dismay when two girls about twenty 
came in and sat right ahead of me and chatted through- 
out the picture! Here are some of the remarks: "Oh, 
I don't think Griffith is so much." "Gosh ! I think The 
.'^heik' was a pippin compared to this ! And to think 
I paid four bucks to see this." "Oh. an' didja see 'The 
Afifairs of Anatol?' Oh, boy! Ill tell tha world that 
Continued on page ^.- 
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uas some picture !" '"Gee ! I don't see 
that Alontc Blue is anything extra, " ct 
cetera. 

I attend motion pictures to he enter- 
tained and instructed. I see practically 
all the pictures that come here. 1 hclieve 
if motion picture.-- are to progress we need 
more pictures like "The Four Horse- 
men," "Bits of Life," "Broken Blossoms," 
"The Golem," «;;</ even better ones. I wish 
to congratulate Mr. ^larshall Xeilan on 
"Bits of Life." It compares very favor- 
ahly to O. Henry's .short fiction. I firmly 
Iielievc the short story should have a dis- 
tinct place on the screen, e.specially in 
preference to a padded five-reel film. 
Mr. Xeilan deserves much credit for his 
originality. Jt is only liy originality that 
the screen's art will improve. 

I enjoy "Molly-O" and other comedy 
dramas as mild entertainment. But please 
don't deprive us of the classics, for what 
would music he if we had onlv "Leave 
Me With a Smile," "I Want My Clammy," 
"Ten Lillle Fingers and Ten Little Toes." 
and never knew the heauty and inspira- 
tion of the W'Orks of .such composers as 
Beethoven, Mozart, or Chopin? Can you 
imagine the intelligence of the world if 
it had nothing hut dime novels to assimi- 
late? 'Why should not that apply to the 
screen? Such trash as "The Affairs of 
Analol" or "The Sheik" only m.ike us 
appreciate all the more films like "Broken 
Blo.ssoms," "The Three Mu.sketeers," 
"The Bluebird," "Sentimental Tommy," 
"Bits of Life." ".Miss Lulu Bett," and 
others of real distinction. 

Lest Miss .MacKenzie may think that 1 
am a crahhcd old maid and morbid in 
my tendencies, 1 want to saj' that 1 am 
a girl of twenty years, that I am very 
jolly, and that I firmly believe that mo- 
tion pictures as an art will never thrive 
on revamped ten-cent novels. .And I also 
believe that motion pictures will deterio- 
rate until the public will not attend such 
showings if we are not given the best of 
literature and direction. 

[ suppose I have "started something.'' 
Well, let it rain cats and dogs I I have 
plenty of umbrellas and defy the storm 
tn do its worst. Loi.s Whitf. 

r2if) Sixth Street, South, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 



Well. I'm glad that somebody had the 
nerve to speak up and say what they 
really think, instead of pretending to be 
a highbrow and to like things that are 
ugly and uninteresting. Tri.x MacKen- 
zie's list of the ten best plays of 1021 in 
your .M,\v number was great I There's 
no affectation about that girl ; she admits 
she likes things wc all really like instead 
of climbing on the critics' band wagon 
and praising such pictures as "'The 
Golem." 

I didn't .see all the pictures in her list, 
but I saw "The Sheik" and "Love's Re- 
demption," and I liked them so well I'd be 
willing to bet that I'd like all the others 
she mentioned. 

Personally, I like Bebe Daniels in any- 
thing, and I think I'Vank Mayo is just 
great. I love Viola Dana and I like any 
old story that has one of the Talmadgc 
girls in it better than any of these old 
foreign things with their hideous ac- 
tresses. Bk.\trtce WASnnuRN. 

Lima, Ohio. 



1 was very much interested in the ar- 
ticle "Another Ten Best Pictures" which 
appeared in The Observer department of 
the PiCTURE-Pi-.w for May. 1922. I had 
read the first list of the "ten best pic- 
tures" which The Observer previously had 
selected, and I had agreed that they" were 



Missing Heirs 



You may be one of 
them. Will you 
help in this nation- 
wide search by 
sending for the 
free Van Loan 
Questionnaire of- 
fered below ? 



MISS WINIFRED KIMBALL, of Apali- 
chiccia, Fla., received a SIO.OQO check 
as first prize winner in the Chicago Daily 
News scenario contest. She is a student 
of the Palmer Plan, and writes: "I feel 
that much of my success 
is due to its practical in- 
Etruction." 




nPHE Palmer Photoplay Corporation is 
■*■ in the position of a lawyer who has 
been commissioned to find the missing 
heirs to a great estate. 

The motion picture indusliy must have 
new scenarios. It must have ibcm if it is 
to continue to hold its vast audiences. It 
must have them if its great studios and 
investments arc not to become worthless. 
It is willing to pay fortunes for these 
stories ; it is ready to crown the successful 
scenario writers with fame and maintain 
them in luxury. Who arc these people 
w'ho can tell a story? Where are they? 
_ To find an answer to these vital nucs- 
tions the industry has commissioned the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation to conduct 
one of the most exciting searches ever un- 
dertaken. 

Wc use the words "exciting .search'' ad- 
visedly. Can you imagine anything more 
cxciling than to find the talent that won 
the $10,000 prize in a nation-wide scenario 
contest? To discover in a Montana house- 
wife the power to tell a story and to hand 
her the producer's check as the reward of 
a talent which she did not know she pos- 
sessed? Can you picture the surprise and 
delight of a Utah reporter, a private sec- 
retary in Pennsylvania, a Chicago Red 
Cross worker, when lifted suddenly to 
an earning power beyond their wildest 
dreams? Or of the inmate of a peniten- 
tiary whose scenarios are ea.gerlv bou.ght? 
These are actual incidents in this comb- 
ing of the country for men and women 
with story-telling power. 

-And still the search goes on. Hundreds 
of thousands of copies of the \'an Loan 
Questionnaire must be distributed this 
year: will you send for your copv? ^'ou 
may be one of the thousands Cout of the 
hundreds of thousands) for whom the re- 
wards of this new era wait. 

The Van Loan Questionnaire — 
a big new invention 

Not i-vcr.v man ,'infl womaii can writi' stories 
for tho screen. In the past inanv wlio had 
no ival talent or eliance for sueee^s Iiave 
wasled time in frnitless trying'. Sneli wa^^ii' 
of time and money is no lonjicr neeessary. Hy 
,Tn interesting? new development it is noR* 
possll)le for yon to know almost at once 




Nanio 








A.Wrpcs 


Indicate Mr. 


Mrs., or Miss 


V..1 



whether yon have any jiift of ereativi' imasi- 
nalion. Jind whether it will pay you to de- 
velop thai v.\l\. 

Till' invention is a IJuestionnairi' such as 
was used hy the t'niled States .\i'niy in es- 
tahlisliin.i^; I lie (|U,-ililieatiiins of ollieers ;ui(l 
men in the war. Tills tjut'stionnaire has lieon 
iiiated with special reference to Ihe nei'ds 
of tile molioii pielure industry hy 11. II. Van 
Loan, the well-known I'lioioplaywriclit, and 
Professor Malcolm .MaoLeau. formerly ot 
Northwestern I'nivi'rslty. 

We invite yon. without ohIis;atlon. to send 
for your copy of this i|uestionnaire. We ask 
you to eo-o|jerate with thi' new forces in the 
motion picture induslry hy making; lliis free 
test of your creative talent in your own home. 

We shall be frank with you 

The ralmi'r I'liotoplay Corporation is the 
larj^est seller of moti<ni picture scenarios in 
Hie I'nited Stales. It is in huslness t<» secure 
seen;»rios for which i^rodneers will pay larj^e 
sums. 

Tile Kdueational Department of the Corpo- 
ration is oijianized to train men and women 
of laleiit to a |)oint where they can produce 
such seenarlos. Therefore tin* Kdueational 
Di'parlment must and does deal very frankly 
witli tliose who fill in the Questionnaire. If 
your talent is not snfhcierit to justify .vou in 
;roin;i on. you will he promptly notified. 

If. t>n the other hand, yon should he one of 
thi' thousands now unknown who are to he 
iniporlant factors in this second era of the 
motion picture industry, the facilities of the 
ICducational Department will be placed at 
your disposal if you choose to take advantage 
of them. 

At least test yourself — the test is free 

Snri'ly this simple test is worth tryini.'. I'ail- 
ure to attain hi^'h rank in it involves yon in | 
no loss. You have merely invested a stamp 
and a pleasant hour of nii-ntal discipline. On 
the other hand, sncei'ss with the (piestion- 
naire may open the way to fame and iin- 
mi'use reward. 

Do not pass by liprlitly the chance to share 
in this second era of the motion picture in- 
duslry. Send today for tile Van Loan Ques- 
f ionnairi'. 



PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corpo.ration 

Dept. of Education 124 W. 4th St.. Los Angeles. Cal. 

IM-KASK send me. without disl or olillga- 
Unn on my part, your nucstionnalre I 
will :m..;w«*r tlic rjuostlons fn It and re- 
turn it to ynii fur analysis. If I im-*s the 
tt'St, I am to n'eelvi' fiirth-T Information 
about your Cornse and Service. 



Coirtiridfit . 192Z, Pntmer Photoplay Corporation 
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Advertising Section 




'i'm as Good a Man as Jim!'' 

"They made him manager today, at a 
fine increase in salary. He's the fourth man 
in the office to be promoted in the last few 
months. And all were picked for the same 
reason — they had studied in spare time with 
the International Correspondence Schools 
and learned to do some one thing better 
than the rest of us. 

"I've thousht it all out, Grace. I'm as good a 
man as any of them. All I need is special training — 
and I'm going to get it. If the I. C. S. can raise 
other men's salaries it can raise mint. See this cou- 
pon? It means my start toward a better job and I'm 
going to mail it to Scranton tonight!" 

Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, 
prosperous homes because they let the I. C. S. pre- 
pare them in spare hours for bigger work and belter 
pay. 

AMiy don't you study some one thing and get ready 
for a real job, at a salary that will give your wife and 
children the things you would like them to have? 

You can do it I Pick the position you want in the 
work you like best and the I. C. S. will prepare you 
for It right in your own home, in your spare time. 

Yes, you can do it! More than two million have 
(lone It m the last 30 years. More than 130,000 are 
uoiiig It right now. Join them without another 
day s delay. .Mark and mail this coupon. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4556-C, Scranton. Ponna. 

Wliliout cost or ijbllBntlon on my pnrt. please send me 
full parlJculai-s about the subject before wlilch I have 
murkfil an X In the Ust below: — 

BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTIWENT 



"2 UuslMoss Management 
Uliulustrbil ManaKeiuent 
Hl'crsonnel Ori:uiiizatloD 
n'traHic Manaf,'ement 

lluslncss Law 

Mankin;: and Banking Law 



q.\ccouritancy(lncludltiBC.P.A.) DClvll .Service 



SiLti!sriiniishlp 

AdvtTtlslng 

Metier Letters 
JForelKtl Trade 
nstenocraphy and Typine 
3l5usliioss English 



XMchoIson Cost Accountlntf 
Jllookkt'eping 
Jl'riviite Secretary 
□ Business Spanish Q French 



HalUvay Mall Clerk 
JComnion School Subjects 
JIIIbIi School Subjects 
Jlllustniting 



TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 



□ Electrical Enclneerlng 
^EleetrlcLlKhtlnK 
'2 Meclianical Engineer 
J Mechanical Draftsman 
J Machine Shoj) I'rnctico 
DUailroail rositltins 
DfJas Engine Operating 
DChll Engineer 
I] Surveying and Mapping 

b'~'MlT)e Foreman or Engineer PAgrlcuIturo c 
Steam Engineering □Wireless i-J Mathematics 

ICame.. 



8 Airplane Engines 
Architect 
nContractor and Builder 
DArchltectural Draftsman 

□ Concrete Iluilder 
□structural Engineer 

□ Chemistry 

□ Pharmacy 

□ Automobile Work 
□Agriculture and Poultry 



Street Address.. 
City 



..SUto.. 



Occupation 

Persons residing in Cannda ghould nend this coupon to the 

Inter ntitiomit CcTTcspuudPuce SehooU Canadian, Limited, 

Montreal, Catiada. 
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Short -Story Writing 

A Course of Forty Lessons, 
taught bv Dr. J.BcrgEscnwein, 
Editor of The IVriler'sMonthl}}. 
One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right along 
to the leading magazines and the 
best producing companies. 
Also courses in Play Wilting, 
Photoplay Writing, Versifica- 
tion, Journalism, etc. 
150-Page iUbstratcd catalogoe free. PlcaseAddress 

Xfie Home Correspondence School 

Dept.73 Spii^etd.Masa. 

■k CSTABUSHCO leOT iNCOfOAATKO l904 




DR. ESENWEIN 
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well chosen, if plot, acting, and all other 
fine points were to be considered. 

Bnt when Miss Trix MacKcnzie, of 
Georgia, condemned this list, and substi- 
tuted ten others, 1 felt that I must take 
issue with her. I cannot understand why 
she should say, "How any one can find 
pleasant entertainment in such movies as 
'The Old Nest' is more than I can see." 
"The Old Xest" was not made for light 
entertainment and laughter but to por- 
tray the other side of life and mother 
love. In my estimation, when it comes 
to real pictures with a story that really 
gives one something to think about, "The 
Old Xest" ranks far above "The Sheik" 
or any other on Miss MacKciizie's list. 
I have seen nearly all of the plays she 
mentions and I agree with her that they 
are very entertaining, but I cannot con- 
sider them as "the ten best pictures." My 
ideas may seem odd to Miss MacKenzie 
and I may appear to be a crape hanger, 
but I assure you that I am just the oppo- 
site. We all have time for pleasure and 
we all enjoy pictures like "The Sheik," 
"Don't Tell Everything," "Two Weeks 
With Pay," "The .Affairs of Anatol," but 
can't we appreciate some real pictures 
with a meaning like "The Old Xe.st," 
"I'ool's Paradise." "Something to Think 
-About," "Over the Hill," et cetera? 

John C. Mista. 

Y. M. C. A., Dubuque, Iowa. 



In the May issue of j-our magazine I 
noted a list of the ten best pictures of 
1921 as compiled by Miss Trix Mac- 
Kenzie. I do not wish to be unkind to 
Miss MacKcnzie, but it seems to me 
that she has chosen the ten worst. 

I admit that gorgeous settings play an 
important part in motion picture.';, but 
if they make the picture I am a fool. I 
agree, also, that cheerful productions go 
a long way in relieving humanity of its 
eternal burdens, yet I would not think of 
tearing down a Rembrandt to set up a 
Briggs cartoon. Yours sincerely, 

ViRGINI.'X DK ClERCQ. 

17 South Bariiee Street, Fort Scott, 
Kansas. 

Another Criticism of Critics. 

Why is it that when critics cotne out 
boldly and say "So-and-so" is terribly 
miscast in a picture, the picture is always 
wonderful? That's the way it was with 
Wallace Rcid in "Forever" and the same 
with William Farnum in "A Stage Ro- 
mance." It never seems to occur to them 
that just because an actor is cast in a 
picture unlike that of his other vehicles 
that he is entirely unsuited to said ric- 
ture. 

I went to see "Forever." expecting to 
?ee Wallace Reid make a mess of it, 
but what I saw was a revelation ! 

As for William Farnum in ".'\ Stage 
Romance" — well, he has always been one 
of my favorites, but I bad not seen him 
in a long time, and as Ildiinind Keaii he 
brought back all my sincerest admiration. 
His ex'cry gesture, every expression was 
perfect — and he was called "miscast!" 

Mow ■when I read that one of my fa- 
vorites is miscast in a picture T'nf going 
to make a point of seeing it — T know it 
will be good. Elizabeth Dawson. 

Brooksville, Florida. 

Concerning Letters to Stars. 

The article "Do the Stars .Answer Fan 
Letters?" by Edwin Schallert in your May 
Picture-Play was wrong — all wrong, ac- 
cording to the belief of every girl here. 
You could easily see that Mr. Schallert 



had never been a worshiper of any star 
— if he ever did adore a star, he was 
a very cold-blooded adorer. 

I should like to see any real fan write 
to their favorite, "If you had held that 
pose longer, I think it would have lieen 
more effective." Well, tSftt is what .Mr. 
Schallert .says to do. Doesn't he know 
that if you really, truly worship a star, 
that that star is perfect.^ Simply won- 
derful? \o faults whatever? 

I am not sa\ing the stars don't like that 
kind of letters — I have never known a 
star. Of course, a person who is only 
interested in the star can tell them to 
hold that pose longer for better effect; 
but a person who adores them ! That 
is very different, for you don't see any 
mistake in their pictures whatever. 

And I think you'll find most every fan 
will agree with me. Grace Thomas. 

Andalusia, Alabama. 

A Protest. 

I want to say a word about personal 
appearances. When you try to talk edu- 
cation to the present generation and along 
comes one of their screen idols who 
talks with no regard for correct diction 
and usage of words, and who plainly 
shows a lack of education, and who is 
apparently proud of it, an argument is 
started in the great .American home. 

"Well, look at so-and-so," son or 
daughter will say. "I heard him last 
night. He certainly never had much 
education, and look at the salary he's 
getting.!" 

You can readily understand that a few 
stars of that sort are doing a lot of harm, 
and I do sincerely hope that the next step 
in improving Hollywood will be to con- 
duct grammar classes for some of those 
who are making personal-appearance 
tours. 

This mav seem like a small thing, but 
you would realize its importance if you 
had children at the critical ages of from 
fourteen to sixteen who think some of 
these stars arc simply perfect and worthy 
of being imitated in eveiy particular. 
.Anna F. Cecil. 

509 East -Aj-er, Ironwood, Michigan. 

A Criticism from New Zealand. 

I have a grievance. It is the same that 
Elinor Glyn made during her stay in 
California. It is a protest against the 
hairdressing affected by many ladies of 
the screen. Wh>\ oh, \vh\'. do so many 
spoil their pretty faces by placing above 
them such hideous contortions? The 
other night I went to see "The .Affairs 
of .Anatol," in which Gloria Swanson's 
coiffure worried me considerably. In tiic 
closing scenes Miss Swanson looked most 
unattractive, (piitc unlikely to appeal to 
Anatol; in fact, I think .inalol would 
have been justified in indulging in fur- 
ther affairs. Her gown reminded me of 
a inemlier of the royal family in a wax- 
works show and her hair was worse. 
Both gown and hair had neither be- 
ginning nor ending. Surely Miss Swan- 
son was poured into the gowH or squeezed 
it on with a shoe horn. Her hair did 
not look like hair but like the black paint 
which is run onto the wooden hair-; of 
Dutch dolls. How I longed to pull its 
plaster down and put a comb tbrouch 
it and make it look as charming as na- 
ture intended it to be. The hairdres.s- 
ing of the majority of the ladies of the 
screen is far too artificial and sophisti- 
cated. Some have a different style from 
the black-enamel effect ; theirs is the 
straw-bursting-out-of-a-sack kind of 
thing and needs a comb through it dread- 
fully. The hair is just towed and frizzled 
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New Simplified Method 
of Learning Drawing 

Am!i2in>.' shortciii ni<'tliiKl now ti-aclics .vmi II- 
liislrnliiij;. I'artiiDuin};. and I>esi;;niiifr iu half 
ustial tiiiir. Vmi loam at home in spare time, 
vcl your work reeeives the personal critiiisni 
of one of America's foremost Artists. No 
matter what your previous experience or edn- 
calion has lieen. this method (pialilics you for 
the fas<*inafin;r. high-salaried profe'ssiou — 
Commercial Art. 

FREE BOOK 

Wrilf totlay fur our haruisoiiifly illusirateii Kri'e ltoukli?t. 
vvlilt'h tells ynii how at the cost of hut u few cvnts a 
day you omi k-arn to draw pictures that brinx ynu from 
$."il) to over S'jOO. Kead almut ilie bij; lU-maiui for Art- 
ists by Newspapers, Magazines, Department Stores. Ad- 
rertitting Aneiipies. ami Ilusiness Corn-ems— ahmit the 
aiiiaziiiK su(ves.-i of our students. Special short time 
otler of Complete Artist's Outlit Free to new students, 
Wrife for Kn-e Booklet utid detiiils of this offer. Mall 
curd today. A4idrL'ss 

Washington School of Art, Inc. 

1858 Marden Bldg.. Washington. D. C 

ElinorGlyn^. 

'Thousanda who don't dream tlier can write really can. YOU ha»e 
Idt-ss for Htories and photoplnya— wh7 don't you turn tlj<;m into cash 7 
There are just as many atoricJ of human interest riyht In your own 
vici:iity »% tl)>.Te aro in (Jrci-nwicii Village or the South Swo lalanda. 
And ediior* will Wfleo mo a Htory or photoplay from you ju-tt as quic«Iy 
as from a^y wi-Il- known writi?r if your «ti>ry is eood enoUKh. Tliey 
nill par yuU well for your ideas, too— a r»nd di.-al biiceer mon^y than 
Is paid in nnlnric. Vou ca i accept my advice b<!caii.-u: tniiliirnn of 
copieaof m/Ktorir^ have hccii sold. Hy book. "Thn-c Wrefca.' haa 
been printed in every tonirue, cxecut Spanish. My photoplays ar» 
known to millions. I do not Hay this to boast, but merrly t > prove that 
ynu can be succciuif ul without bi^irtK a 'ici-nius. * I bolievc ihouaanda 
of people can mako moni-yin this nbiorbintr profc5ni"n. 1 believe tbia 
»o firmly that I nm (rointc to »how YOU how oa^y it is when you know 
how. Simp y write to my imbli-jhors. Tht- Anthers* Prcsn. The.s will 
■end you a handsome littk> b»rtik called ' Tift- Short-Cut to Suci-cna- 
ful Writtnc." This book fs AUSOI.UTELY FliKK. No charirc - no 
vblittntion. Writt.forltNOW."Juat address Elinor Glyn "a publinhera: 

THE AUTHORS' PRESS, Dept. 134, Auburn, N.Y. 

.S'JK>CL fOR 7f1£ATR£ ARTS 

AI^^JDBIWB SCHOOI/ 
DRAMAX^C ARTS 

POUI? SCHOOLS IN ONE. PPACTICAL STAGE 
TRAir(lnti.TOE SCHOOL'S STUDEnTS STOCK "«o- 
THEATRtflffORD PUBtlC STAGE APPEARfllKIS 
Write lor cntnlos nirntlonlnr sludy clonlre^ to 

D. IRWIN, Secretary 

3 W. 72cl St. New York City 

ftwi'cn It'uay ."i Central Pari; West 
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"EiVlRTV ARMS" 

Pria^e Contest 

'THE Lester Park-Edwar.i Whitcsido photo- 
play. "Empty Arms," inspired the sons 
"Empty Arms." A third verse is wantwi. 
and to the writer of the best one submittetl 
a prize of $.'>Oil cash will be paid. 

This contest is open to everybody. You 
simply write the words for a third verse- 
it is not necessary that you see the photo- 
play before doinjc so. Send your name and 
address on a jiostal card or sheet of paper 
and we shall send you a copy of the words of 
the sonjJT, the rules of the contest and a short 
synopsis of this photoplay. It will cost you 
nothinjr to onl'.T the contest. 

Writr ii:»ii\l or U-tttr U»iny lo 

"Empty Arms" Contest Editor 

World M. P. Corporation 
24S West 47lh Street. Dept. 692D, New York, N. Y. 



Hi£h Scho ol Cours e 
in 2 years 



can complete 
tills simplified Hifrh 



School Course at home in- 
wiilo of (wf> yfnm. Moptu nit rcnnlrcmontH fnr pntranpc to rollcv' 
aii'i tin- Icndinff proffssionH. 'rhi« am] thirtv-nlx other ornrtirnl 
courapa Bre <I.-»prllu-l in ,uir Krco Rnll.-tin. Send for it TODAY, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H.C.76 Drexel Ave. & SSth St. CHICAGO 



and piilicd and puffed all over the 
.•ioctioii until iJic owner looks as iIioukH 
she had liceii pulled throii.ijh a hed^e 
liackward. Too initidy. as the previous 
style is too, far loo, sleekly tidy. Then 
there is the trying pompadour idea worn 
with a gown severe and elegant Iieyond 
one's years. It consists of a smooth, 
highly built-up mass, against or on lop 
of which is placed some bizarre orna- 
ment or comb which serves as a support 
or a steadier. The lady boneatli looks 
half haughty dame and half lady gym- 
nast. I always think tights and doublet 
go better with this style than evening 
dress. Vou sec. a gymnast needs a sol- 
idly built hairdress with scaltolding lie- 
cause of the nature of her work. Edna 
I'urviance blossomed forlli as a pompa- 
dour lady halfway ihrouyh "The Kid" 
;ind folks around said something like : 
"Goodness, doesn't she look old and dif- 
ferent ! 1 didn't think it was the same 
girl as in the beginning of the picture." 

Gloria Swanson's face is the greatest 
sufferer from weird hairdressing. but 
iTiany run her close. Absolutely lite love- 
liest face on the screen — a great many 
thought— was Betty Compson's, in her 
old comedy days. Alas, being a dramatic 
star is working changes. I saw Iter in 
"The End of the World," and how she 
appeared to struggle against I)eing her 
beautiful self! Freakish hair modes— 
too mucli grand lady. It seems to me 
that the only time many film actresses 
look their sumntnous best is when the 
part calls for hair all loose and no pins 
or aids to spoiling it. 

Ves, this letter is a protest against 
pretty faces being handicapped b\- ter- 
rible hair plasters, hair messes, and hair 
mountains above them. By way of prov- 
ing what I mean and say — doesn't Lil- 
lian Gish always appear alluring because 
she is so simple and her hair is soft and 
pretty and as sweetly natural as her 
face? She really did look a dream in 
her bridal boudoir robe in "Way Down 
East." Put this vision of her against 
Miss Swanson's I'kiaii in "The .\ffairs 
of Anatol." The first, all natural 
charm; the second, all unnatural woman, 
and so hard. Miss Swanson could look 
such an adorable darling, loo, if only she 
would let herself. This waste of charm 
and beauty is deplorable. 

(Mrs.) Ci.fo Xeale. 

i6o Riddiford Street, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 

An Appreciation from Europe. 

I just finished reading what the fans 
in America think, in the course of go- 
ing through the April PiCTfRF.-Pi..\v. 
from the "Indiscretions of a Star" to the 
last word of The Oracle and the tiniest 
ad of how to become a Venus in three 
weeks. 

The criticisms arc all very interesting, 
but if the dear American movie-going 
public could he transported to Europe for 
the space of three or four movies and 
have to sit through the awful, almost un- 
believably l^uiik productions that arc 
forced on the innocent and unsophisti- 
cated Europeans they would return to 
their own comfortable, well-upholstered 
playhouses an infinilely wiser and more 
easily satisfied people. Xot that such a 
mental lctharg>- is advisable or desirable, 
lint to an .American fan educated in the 
school of luxury- for-the-eye. represented 
by Cecil B. De Millo bedrooms and Gloria 
Swanson gowns, an actual hard, nncatrion- 
flaged criticism of Tommy Mcighan or 
Wallie Rcid or Rodolph \'alcntino seems 
irrelevant and sacrilegious, at the verv' 

Continued on page 108 
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910.000 

a year and more 
has eomc to men 
throuah reailing 
this little Book. 
Send (or it to- 
day. 




JheBook 
that Brings 
Amazin^Jumps 
InEarnin^s 



■yilis wondorfiil Imolc lia.s shown iiiin- 
■*■ (iri'tis of men Ilic \v;i.v i'n,m small pii.v 
jolts lo ni:i.c;nili(-L'iit rariiinjrs. It lui's 
l>i'oii).-lit liiKiriM' iiioiiiy than thc.v 
divamc'il possihlc to niiii in all parts of 
the conntr.v, <'ni:a;;i'(l in all lines of 
worlv. Siuhlcnl.v. as if Ij.v ma^ir. thc.v 
liavo stepped np lo liiy positions that 
pay them live, ten anil lifieen times as 
much money as they ever niaile hefore. 
For example. I'harles .\. lierry of 
Winlerset. Iowa, who has heen a farm- 
hanii at .'<.">(i a month, now reports 
earnings of over .si.iiiiii a month. ('. 
\V. Campheli of (;reensl)iii^. I'a.. writes 
thai his ineome for thirty days is 
.^l.-M'.L' anil Ceorjie W. Kearns stepped 
from a .siiii a month joh to earnings of 
$."►1*4 in two weeks. 

Just One Step From 
Small Pay to Big Money 

What these men and hundreds of 
Cillers like tliem have done, yon can 
do. Their ;rood fortune eaine to them 
in an amazingly easy way through the 
help of the Xaiional .'Salesmen's Train- 
injr .Association. Thev have fonnd 
their snecess in tlie (iroat Held of 
Salesmanship — the higsest paying, most 
fascinatini; hraneh of modern husiness. 
They ail' all blaster Salesmen now — 
yet a short tinii" aj;o they had never 
had a day's sellins; experience. 

No Cost— No Obligation 

The same oimortunity that brouclit them sut-h 
creat. sutldt'ii succi-ss. is iiuw open to vou. The 
same remiirkable little Book that shotvetl them 
the way lo h\z nioriev is ofTcred to vo« alxn- 
lutely FUKE: Simply mail the coimon totiav. 
in adit it Inn you will read how s'ou too can 
easily ht-fome a Master Salesman In your spare 
lime at home — nntt iinw the Free Rmplovment 
Servicf of the N. S. T. A. xyi» assist you In 
securiim a Sale-* position as soon as you are 
tiualijifil iiml reaily. Just mail the coupon— 

National Salesmen's Training Association, 
Dept. 30.E, Chicago, III. 

National Salesmen's Training Association, 

Dept. 30-E, Chicaso, III. 

_ Please send me free tlie Book that hriiiiis amazinjE 
jumiw In earnings. .\l30 Free Trnnf that I can liecnrae 
a ^faster Salesmiui and informiition about voiir Free 
Kmploymeni Service and list uf business lines with 
openincs for Salesmen. 
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J HIS imported white linge- 
rie dress was so soiled that it 
was actually gray! Its heavy 
hand-embroidery was grimy. 
Mard rubbing would have 
ruined it. Note in the in- 
sert below the sheer texture 
of the fabric and beauty of 
the embroidery. Read tvhat 
happened. 

(The dress and the letter from 
its owner, Mrs. S., arc on file 
in the Procter 6c Gamble office.) 





How a few cents worth oflvoru Flakes saved ^6S 



Mrs. S. was walking through a Cin- 
cinnati department store, when she 
suddenly stopped to examine a dress. 

"What perfectly wonderful embroid- 
ery!" she exclaimed. "Why is this 
dress reduced to half price?" 

"A dress like this is so difficult to wash 
safely, that it has not sold," replied 
the saleswoman. "It is now so shop- 
soiled, we are sacrificing it at ^65." 

Mrs. S. look it, in spite of the warning, 
and washed it with Ivory Soap Flakes. 

The photograph shows the dress, not 
after one washing, hut after twelve 
washings with Ivory Flakes. Even the 
pink sash, of two-toned twilled satin, 
has been washed without harm. 



"It certainly was too handsome and 
expensive a garment to wash in the 
ordinary way," says Mrs. S's letter 
to us. "The hand-embroidery would 
have torn away from the delicate ma- 
terial with the least careless handling." 

Not a thread is torn. The whole dress 
is gleaming white and fresh and whole! 

Why should Ivory Flakes safely wash 
an "unwashable" dress ^ — in spite of all 
warnings? Because Ivory Flakes is simply 
Ivory Soap. And Ivory Soap is as 
harmless as pure water. 

Use Ivory Flakes for all your sheer, 
delicate garments which can stand the 
touch of pure water — silks, woolens, 
laces, lingerie. It is safe. 



FREE— Sertd for these! 

A generous sample of Ivory 
Flakes and a booklet of 
uses will be sent to you on 
receipt of your name and 
address. Write to Section 
47 - H F, Dept. of Home 
Economics, The Procter fii 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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S\4akes dainty clothes last longer. 



Copyricht 1922. bv Thp Procter A Gnmble Co.. Oindmiatf 
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The Calendar of Past 
Performances flnZ'S^L'^. 




1—1914— SATlltliAY.— May Allisou was 
in a ti-arful mootl this day, as it marked 
tiK' i-nd of lici- lii-st rii^a^'i'mmt as a 
leading woman in a Uroadwav plav — and 
alter only two weeks, too : — l)eiii^' Mrs. Xcir- 
lioiixe in "Apartment lli-K," at Maxlne Kl- 
liotfs Tlieater. 



2- l!nr.— MONDAY.— Mae Murray was 
skippinj; hiitliely about in "The I'ollies 
of lSll."i. ' in .Niw York, as Miirii I'iik- 
liiim in a satiri' upr)n motion iiietnres. ami 
iier work in a short film that aeeorapanied 
the seene l)rou!;lit lier a real picture eon- 
tract : 



5 — mill— \Vi;i)Xi;.>;i(AY.— Frank Mayo was 
••njoying what was probably the hiirh- 
water mark of his i'nliri> stage ca- 
reer, appearinj; in London. ICngland. at the 
Lyceum Thc>ater. as CukU Ilairkins in "Tin' 
Squaw Man." wliieli was known to the Brit- 
ish public, howeyer. as "A White JIan." 



4 — 1!>17— SATIiMiAY.— Miss l)u l>ont. the 
rniyersal star, was plugKing away faith- 
fully with the .Mhee Stock Company. 
I'r.iyiili'Hce. I!. I., playing the title role. Lii- 
lilli- Lv .himhiiti. in ".\ I'erfect I,ady." only 
Ih4ri sill- had a lirst name, being bllli'd as 
Margaret .\rmstrong. 



5— Uli:!— TfKSDAY,— TlK' matinee girls of 
Syracuse, X. Y.. were inconsolable this 
d.iy. as tliiir adori'd Harrison ford was 
closing his engagimc>nt as h-ading man of the 
Weiting Theater I'layers. his final role being 
Jncl; 'rhiirniliikr in ".V Stranger in a Strange 
I.anit." 



6_I!io:!_Tin-I!Si)AY.— Warnin- Olaud was. 
uufortunatel.y. unable to perpetrate 
any yillainies. owing only to the 
liinjralions of his role, the one-line Mrnxmi/rr 
in "The Christian." which popular thriller 
this date opened for a brief stay at the .\cad- 
finy of Music. New Y'ork. 



7— is;i;>— MONDAY.- Polly Mor.tn was dis- 
playing hi'r own particular brand of 
humor, being an exponent of coon songs. 
l)efore a lU'W — and we hope appreciatiye — 
public upon this midsummer-night opening at 
the .\ihambra Music Hall. London. lOngland. 



8— lOlfi— TT'r;SDAY.— Itetly Itoss Clarke 
was glad of the opportunity to spend 
a few days at Atlantic City, N. .T„ espe- 
cially since sill' was <'arning salary the while, 
appearing .it tlie Apollo Theater there as 
Liiiini lliirllrtt in "I'air ami Warmer." 



9inii:!— srNDAY. — Kobert Warwick, with 
no past experii'nce to giye him courage, 
stood behind the footlights for the first 
time, trying not to be too obyiously neryous. 
as Chift'tifr Cfi'tlnifiiitlrlrit in "In "llaryard." 
the fare at the Or.ind Opera House, San 
Francisco. Cai. 



n- lliOD- Wi:i>Ni;si>AY.— Ann Litlh> in 
these thirteen years ago eyidently pre- 
l\'rred operatic glories to lliose of the 
screen, and as she warbled in "The Yankee 
Consul," with Ferris llarlman, at the (irand 
Opera IIousi', ,Seattle, Wash., her efforts met 
with most hi'arty approyal. 



■i (^— 1SS2— SATUKDAY,— .Tohn IC. and Lo- 
I ^ retta Lihhey, of lioston. Mass,, in lini> 
spirits tills day Ixcanse there was 
born lo them a daughtir, whom we know to- 
ilay ,is I'auline l''rederick, .\nd this same 
date, the year preceding, is noteworthy as 
the birthday of Cecil De .Mille. 



■f O — liliMi -.MOND.VY. — Thomas S.intschi 
J^^ regarded tlie worlil with a calm anil 
pliiiosoptiic eye as lie settled down 
for a seasons engagement yyitii the Brandon 
i:yans Stock Company, at the Lafa,yette The- 
ater, Detroit, .Mich., lieing prominently cast 
in (he weeks olTering, "The Christian." 



M— l.s.so— SATUItDAY.— lOilwiu Steyens. 
whose scri'en characl<'r imperscjiia- 
tions rank with the best uowada.ys. 
was leagues remoyed from any such occupa- 
tion in this long ago. but was cutting capi'rs 
as Koho in "The Mikado." at the Tiyoli 
Theater, Cal„ and also ceh'brated his birth- 
day. 



1 C— 1'->1=!— I-"ItII>-^V,— .lust think of it, 
I J girls, you could haye seen Mrs, 
Thomas Meighan in the llesh, if you'd 
only known, as site was playing Wilfion in 
"Our Wiyes," at tlie Morosco Theater, Los 
-Vngeles, Cal, Oh, ,y«*s, you i-oiild also haye 
seen her husband, as he, too, was in tiie <"ast I 



-Marion Dayies 
poise and seif- 



"1 A- 1''f>"—TFF:snAY.— William S. Hart 
J^\j was in a particularly happy frame of 
mind this day. for the night before 
he had made his debut as a star of his own 
comiiauy. offering "The Man in the Iron 
Mask." at the Crand Opera House. Trayerse 
City. Mich. 



■4 r i!iii!— wi:dnicsday 

J^ Q displayed her usual 

poss(»ssion as she assumed her vari- 
ous and necessary disguises in that hotbed 
of latent moyie talent. "The Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies." this lieing the I'.lir. brand, at the New 
-Vmslerdam Theater, New Y'ork. 



"I »7-l!no— Wi:i>.Vi;Sl>AY.— Lew .I. Cody 
I / gratefully accepted the man,v tributes 
paid him as the new leading man of 
the I'oli ria.yers. Scianton. I'a., and hi' did 
his utmost to deserve the praise heaped upon 
him for his p<irtrayal of Strphrn (llirtit in 
"The (ireat Divide." 



■i Q liilO— FISIDAY.— (iareth Hughes was 
J^ Q probably in a very nervous frame of 
mind ujion this iiarticular occasion, as 
li'' was due to make a (Irst Broa<iw:iy appear- 
:iiice in a Hi'W role, lieing flasttiti Miirrrtni in 
"The Ouilty Man." at the Astor Tlieatiu-. 



■| Q— llion — TiiritSDAY.— Karl Metcalfe 
X,y was taking life I'asy at his summer, 
home ;it Fort Thomas. Ky.. while 
making plans for a descent upon Cincinnati. 
O., wlier*' lie was lo pla.v a season's engage- 
ment with the Forepaugh Stock, at the 
Olymiilc Theater. 



f\(\ -I'.XIi- WICDNI-.'SDAY.— Klliott Dexter. 
^\J after two years' apprenticeship in 
stock companies, was finally a genu- 
ine "trouper." flitting from the .\flautie to 
the Pacific coast in a melodrama. "Down P.y 
the Sea." starting opc>rations this week at 
the Bowdoin Sfpiare 'I'heater. Boston, Mass. 



f\-\ V.nj. -WKIKVESDAY. — Little did 
X J^ Itroadway theatergoers realize tlic 
gohh'ii chances which yycre theirs in 
being able to see two such luminaries as 
Douglas Fairbanks and Vivian Martin in the 
cast of the same play, "Oflicer litili," at the 
(Jaiity 'I'heali'r, 



rtrt -line— TIICSDAY,— Betty BIythe was 
XX specially satisfied with life at this 
moment, having received a coveted 
opportunity to portray the dual roles of 
slaiiiUr and lllilniilr in "lOxperience," and, 
despite the warm wc^alher. was rehearsing 
stii'iiiionsly in New York, prior to a long 
lour. 



rtO P.1II4. — 'I'tlCSDAY.— i'oni Sterling 

^^ now playing in -Mack Sennet t come- 
dies, and Henry Walthall were both 
ornaments in tlie cast of the same play, 
•■ruder Southern Skies," which dropped off 
for a night at the Crand Opera House, Sa- 
I.MU, N. .1, 



r>/| — l!»il',l — Tl'KSDAV.— Louisi' (Jlniim 

A^ found a part (piite to her liking, cast 
Jis filtufifs OUrin Arnistrouff in "The 
House of a Thousand Candles." and no doubt 
the audience at the National Theater. Chi- 
cago, 111., e<inally enjoyed watching her. 



rye — linn— TIiriiSDAY.- Fulalh- .lens.n. 
^3 """' known on the scrien chiefly for 
her powers of characterization, wa.s 
this night blltiiely tripring ahont in the titb' 
role In "The Flirting I'rinccss." at the Grand 
Opera Hous<\ Kansas Cit.v, Mo. 



f\/l- V.yjt — FItlDAY. — Doris I'Cenyon ap- 
XQ parentiy preferreil the stage to the 
films, so at the Playhouse. Chicago, 
111., she was to be seen as fllfiriii I'itrti in 
"The Love Chef." but as the play was not 
successful she was soon seen upon the screen 
again. 



fSiy I!ii)4 -SATfltDAY. John Kmerson 
// lirst cast as tlic> butler. Fririhich. in 
"^ "Military M.id." at the Oarrick Tlwa- 

ler. New Y'ork, which play was a failure, 
started rehearsing a revival of ".\re You a 
Mason?" in which he was Enictt Munisnn 
--a role originated by Cecil De Mille! 



<^Q—1!I11— .MONDAY.— Clara Kimball 

XQ Y'oung. will) had been trouping since 
lic'r third year, this day .loined the 
Orpheum Pla.vers. at the Chestnut Strwt 
Theater. Philadelphia, her first part being 
the Ingenue role in ".\ Gentleman From 
Mississifpi." 



f\(\ IliKi—TFKSDAY.— Kenneth ITarlan 
Xy was courageoiisl.y burning the Shaki'- 
spearean torch, partii'ipnting in an 
alfresco iierformance of "The Jlerchnnt of 
Venlci'," in whicli he was Safiirino. on Braves 
Field, Boston, and though Nat tJoodwin wjis 
the flnihirl;. tile wliole venture was a com- 
plete fiasco. 



i2/\— linn — TfFSDAY.— Kthel Clayton was 
^^ in lier last season as .an actress upon 
the speaking stage, being A/nicN 111- 
listiiii in "liobhy Burnit." at the Itepuhlic 
Theati-r. New Y'orU. 



ly-i —inoil—TrKSDAY. -Dorothy IMiilllps. 
J I happy over hi'r roli' of T,iiiillr I'ri- 
kiii« in "Mary .lane's Pa." with Henry 
F. Dixey. played this night at tile Opera 
House, New P.riinswick, N. J, 




Chaplin and the 
Ladies 

The worlds most famous comedian 

has become a romantic personage and 

something more. 

By Edwin Schallert 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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Charlie Chaplin has become a romantic figure; in fart, the impression has "Ot about 
titat he IS a bit of a "Don Juan." 

IF 5-ou have followed the iiews al^out CharHe Chaplin 
you may logically assume that he is becominij quite 
a romantic personage. He has. been reported en- 
gaged sui-essively to various ladies of prominence in the 
films. The impression has got about, in fact, that he is 
a bit of a Don Jtian. 

There is always a great to-do whenever Chaplin ap- 
pears in imblic with a new belle on his arm. (Not to 
say that this happens so very often. Because it doesn't.) 
If she is .seen with him twice every one begins to talk- 
about it. Three times, and she is bound to call down 
on her head the visit of at least one enterprising news 
reporter bent on interviewing regarding her anticipations 
of marriage. More, and it is a settled fact that the 
day has been set for their wedding. Becoming engaged 
to Chaplin is therefore not especially difificult to accom- 
plish, and. moreover, is C[uitc an fait. 

The gossips find each separate romantic adventure 
of Chaplin intensely stimulating. Each inspires new 
speculations concerning his possible marriageable status. 
Each is considered potentially in the light of a wedding, 
and each is carefully analyzed and dissected to the last 
shred of psychological evidence. 

Such is the fate of one who has achieved fame. 

Once in a while, however, even the sotmdest analyses 
fall short of actual developments. This happened re- 



cently, 1 sus])ect, at the Coconut 
Grove, the fashionable dancing resort 
of the movie folk. You've heard of ' 
the Grove, no doubt. It is a sort of 
glorified playground for the stars. It 
is the scene of festivals of chiffon and 
white shirt fronts, of carnivals of jazz 
and temperamental intoxication. Ro- 
mances bud and blossom beneath its 
glowing lights, and even sad hearts be- 
come gay in the spell of s\-ncoi)ation. 
They were all there together, all of 
them, that night, at the Grove — 
Charlie and his "e.x's" as some one 
facetiously remarked. Lila Lee, whom 
Chaplin has lately been attending, ac- 
companied him, and Edna Purviance 
and her escort were in their party. 
May Collins and Claire Windsor, with 
their respective beans, had, in passing, 
stopped and sat down at the table for 
a few moments of chat. 

Miss Collins was wearing the silver 
fox that Charlie had given her, and 
Miss Windsor had on the ermine 
wrap, so the gossips observed. The 
conversation at Chaplin's table proved 
pleasant — far more genial than con- 
ver.sations, under such delicate circum- 
stances, generally can be. At least, 
there were no flat silences. 

Chaplin was in a gay, an exuberant 
mood. He passed notes to Miss Pur- 
viance, which, so Miss Windsor told 
me, probably contained some humorous allusion to the 
gifts which she and Miss Collins displayed. Later 
Charlie did the unheard-of thing of performing a solo 
dance before the as.sembled throng of film stars and 
sight-seers who were guests at the Grove. 

The affair was talked about for days — chiefly, of 
course. Charlie's dance, which hnd taken the form of 
a burlesque of classic steps, such as you witnessed, if 
you will remember, in the dream sequence of "Sunny- 
side." his comedy. Nobody would have thought that 
the spirit could move him to the extent of his giving' a 
public exhibition of his talents. Chaplin has, particularly 
within the past few years, been regarded as a recluse, 
and decidedly opposed to showing himself before any 
large assemblage except on the screen. 

Naturally, many of those who heard about the dance, 
traced it to the temperamental efifcct of the presence of 
so many ladies who were associated in their mind with 
his destiny. The theory isn't a bad one, at that, but 
it would be hard to limit all of Chaplin's reactions to 
his romantic excursions, because it has been shown 
time and again that he is capable under any circum- 
stances of doing the unexpected thing. You might al- 
most say that he lives as he acts on the screen, not 
according to any set rules or program, but according to 
the impetus of his own per.sonal nature. 
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Chajjlin's so-called romancing l)egan something over a year 
ago. following his divorce from ^iildred Harris. May Col- 
lins, whom he had met in the l-'ast, I believe, while .she was 
appearing on the stage in ]\laeterlinck's "The Betrothal," had 
come to California to work in ])ictures, and she and Charlie 
commenced going around together. 

In an interview at the time, Miss Collins told how they 
would visit the quaint ])oorer sections of the city, and both 
jjretend that they hadn't any money. She related how 
Charlie would say, "Think if we were only rich, and I could 
buy you an automobile." and ^lay would rejily, ■"Yes, i>n't 
it terril)le that we're so i)0or."' Then they wnuld stand in 
front of some cheap jeweler's window and look at the rings. 
and Charlie would declare dramatically that some day he. 
would buy her a ring when he sold a picture for a lot of 
money and became wealthy. 

We have a proper pers]iective on this romance now, and 
realize that it was only a gay, Platonic boy-and-girl sort of 
companionship. Something fresh and idealistic — something 
that in the depressed siate in which his marital troubles had 
left him. Chaplin needed. It foretold, it heralded nothing 
but a momentary linking of destinies. 

Different in many respects was the romance between Claire 
Windsor and Cha])lin. ^liss Windsor was a woman — 
womanly in tyj^e and nature, and a mother, as well. The 
meeting between her and Chajilin was in character somewhat 
accidental — fraught with romance. She had been invited to 
his house by a mutual friend. .She had arrived before the 
other gue.-,ts, and she and Chaplin iiad been forced to intro- 
duce themselves to each other. It was perhaps on the deli- 
cate nature of this 

meeting that tlie ro- 
mance lived. 

I am sure that there 
was never between Mr. 
Chaplin and Miss 
Windsor a deep com- 
munity of interests, 
such as real lovers are 
supposed to have. 
Theirs was a pleasant, 
somewhat elegant com- 
panionship. It reflected 
but one side of Chap- 
lin's nature — the side 
of him which enjoys 
the velvety, the fash- 
ionable things of 
life. 

"I don't think that I 
w u 1 d ever have 
wanted to marry Mr. 
Chaplin, because I 
don't think that I could 
make him happy," de- 
clared Miss Windsor. 
"I would never be sure 
of pleasing him. and I 
would be so afraid of 
disappointing him. I 
know that if I tried too 
hard to please him it 
would only irritate him. 

"I never could help 
feeling a bit self-con- 
scious in his presence. 
That was curious, 
wasn't it? But often- 
times when we were 
out together he would 
become absorbe d in 





Mai' Collins was the firs! tarset of romantic 

gossip about Oiaplin. Theirs tvas a sort of 

boy-and-girl companionship. 

conversation with somebody else. 
He would be so engrossed that he 
would seem to forget everything 
else, and this makes one feel so out 
of it. 

"I never could work if I thought 
he was watching me. He used to 
come out to the studio, of course. 
But he knew my feelings, and he 
would never stop to look on. I know, 
though, that he watched me at times 
when I wasn't aware of it. Because 
he indicated that to me in what he 
told me about my work afterward. 

"He was wonderful always. No- 
body could be more attentive than 
he. He was so perfectly lovely, so 
kind and considerate, and he said 
and did such beautiful things. I 
shall never forget either how 
thoughtful he was regarding my 
boy." 

Miss ^^'indsor is 
Chaplin's attentions utterly frank in her 
to Claire Windsor esteem of Chaplin. 
reflected the side There is no doubt 
but that she still 
admires him 
greatly. With an 
admir ation that 



of /!(>• nature that 

enjoys the velvety. 

the fashionable 

things of life. 
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evidences the most womanly ([iialities. She feels, |)cr- 
luips,- that she made a serious mistake in manifesting 
too much of her admiration, and knowing Charlie's dis- 
inclination to he fussed over, I helieve this to he true. 
Lila Lee, with whom his destiny is now apparently 
linked, is much more cautious. She has little to say, 
and what she says is to the effect that "Oh, Charlie 



One of the most cherished of these plans is, I be- 
lieve, for the bleixling of comedy and tragedy in an 
ej.ic of the mask and the man, which is typical of his 
own ])ersonality, liis own background of sorrow against 
which flashes his spirit of laughter, and that will ])riil)- 
ably overwhelm his admirers with its jxiwer and its 
human aj^peal. He liimself will say little or nothing 



is lots of fun." The meaning she would convey, of of this, and personally I do not think the idea is yet 

course, is that her apjjearing with him in public is not near the point of realization in Chaplin's mind, although 

to be taken seriously. he has told it to certain of his friends. I doubt very 

Aliss Lee is very young. In fact, she is still in her much whether he will even get at it until his I'nited 

teens. Chaiilin admits to thirty-two. They are seen .Vrtists contract, now about to begin, is well under way. 

constantly together — at the 0]U'ra. at concerts and at the Chajilin's position on the screen is still strategically 

theater, as well as at the Co^-onut Grove. Their m- excellent. He has maintained his hold on the public, 

mance has come to be accepted, although comparatively Whatever losses he endures as a result of certain pictures 

little has been said alwnit it, because of Lila's ■ . not xw to his usual standard are almost immediately 



icticence. 

\ People are sure that their mutual 
admiration for each other is dee]), 
;and some of the wisest gossi-ps 
declare that this time it is a 
real match, Alaybc they are 
right. However, those who 
are closely associated with 
Charlie declare that the 
only way he will ever 
marry again is in haste. 
There won't be any con- 
\entionalizing about it, 
Viith engagements and 
court'hi]) and so on. 
But then' again I 
must repeat, Charlie 
never does the ex- 
pected. ■ 

He himself empha- 
sizes the fact that he 
is only "dallying." 
He declares that he 
has built up a sort of '■ 
wall around himself. 
He has cultivated a re- I 
straint. which, he as- V 
serts, must necessarily i 
place the other party on 
her guard, that any real ro- 
mance under these circum 
stances cannot be anything but N^ 
play, and that any seriousness '4^' 
can only have the seriousness of 
mock reality. 

This fencing can be easily traced to 
his previous matrimonial venture, 1 believe. 



\% 





That, as you perhaps know, was a dis- 
maying exjjerience in every sense of 
the word. The legal com])lical:ons of 
the divorce brought with them a long 
train of discouragements and distrac- 
tions, which were particularlv disturb- 



Lila Lee implies that her being 
seen a great deal with Cliaplin 
IS not to be talcen too serioush — 
but tlw gossips think otiienvise. 



compensated by his success in some creation 
which reveals the fullness of his genius. 
Whatever disturbances arise in his 
"x own life, he always manages to keej) 
^, going. The reason in his case is 
\ fundamental. 

To my mind, Charlie is one 
of the few men making pic- 
tures who has the right basic 
principle. I don't know 
whether you have ever 
thought about it. Per- 
haps, if you are a stanch 
admirer of his, you have 
just accepted what he 
has done as the evidence 
of irrepressible genius. 
You may call it gen- 
ius if you like. For 
it is that. But again 
that is a rather indeli- 
; nite word to express the 
Chaplin method of pro- 
cedure in making a lec- 
ture. 

You are aware, I sup- 
pose, of the fact that he 
uses no scenario. At 
/ least, it is not his habit to 
/ do so. He had one for "The 
"^ Idle Class," but he considers 
that one of his least success- 
ful productions. 
Charlie is not keen about words 
as a means of expression. He finds 
them irksome and confusing. The 
language of action is so much quicker, so 
much more vivid. You can see in one 
flash of business what it would take 
a day to explain, he informed me. 
which is perfectly true of an emotion. 
"I do not want a story to make a |)ic- 
ture," he continued. "I want onlv some 



y 



ing to one of Chaplin's sensitive nature. Tb.e whole points. Here and there." and he indicated with a quick 

thing was for him a tragic exploit which led him into gesture an imaginary diagram. "It does not matter to 

a ])er])Iexing labyrinth. me how I will get from this point to that point. When 

Some people assert that the experience has left him I reach one I shall" know how to get to the other. I 

skejitical, but I doubt it. His viewpoint might per- shall he able to see over the hill. What happens in a 

chance indicate this at times, but I am convinced that certain part of a film may be a little hazy at the start, 

this is supcrlu-ial. That he is more cautious than he but what of it? The thing will evolve itself. _ 

was is undoubtedlv a fact, because his own statements "I want a theme. Yes. But not a definite theme. 

bear this out. He hesitates at anything of a romantic What I really want is a note. A note of beauty, of 

nature for fear that it might deflect him from his am- romance, of happiness, of love. That is sufficient. The 

bitions. He has big plans for the future, and is con- rest will develop." 

centrating with every whit of energy on their fulfill- Is this not sailing on the wings of art? Truly it is. 

mcnt. Continued on page 103 




Romances of Famous Film hoik 

Wanda Pittack and Burton Hawley's was a merry one, a 
very young one, and one of the most successful on record. 

By Grace Kincisley 



YOI'MG Piiirt Hawley was dancin<^ about with the 
girl he had brought to a i)arly, one niglit in 
Albany. He was just eighteen, and would much 
rather play foothall th:in dance. But then, a fellow 
simply had to do these things, he reflected gloomily. 



It was rather a warm evening in summer, and he 
was feeling pretty bored. Hadn't the slightest notirn 
of what was going to happen to him. 

He hadn't wanted to come to the party. He had 
wanted to go to bed early, because he was captain of 
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The football team at his military college, and he was 
to meet the boys of his team early next morning for 
practice. No fellow who cared a rap about his training 
ought to go in for dances. He wouldn't ever let girls 
interfere with his ])lans again. 

Then suddenly his world was all changed for him. 
for a radiant vision stood in the doorway. 

One hcitates to describe anyljody as human and real 
and warm as \\'anda Hawley undoubtedly is as a vision, 
but that's what she looked like to him that night. She 
was all pink and white and dazzlingly blue-eyed and 
golden-haired, with one of those skins like a complexion 
lotion ad man's dream, and she wore a sheer, simple 
white frock, through which showed the adorable curves 
of her arms, while the rounded neck of the dress showed 
her white throat. 

Burt grew dizzy, he says. 

Then he took another look, and saw that she leaned 
on the arm of an intensely unattractive young man. 
Anyhow. I'urlon thought of him that way. 

And Burton wasn't the only one who saw her. He 
was soon only one of a crush. But being a slim athlete 
he was one of the first to worm his way about until he 
found someljody who knew the vision. He was intro- 
duced by a girl friend, and I'm afraid 
that the young lady Burt had brought 
to the party thought him a rather 
rude young man, for she hardlj- saw 
him the rest of the evening. 

The vision's name, he found out, 
was Selma Wanda Pittack. and the 
young man on whose arm she leaned 
was a first cousin. After that the 
fellow didn't seem quite so utterly 
unattractive to Burt. 

"Have — have you a vacant dance ?" 
he found himself asking with eager 
breathlcssness. 

"And my heavens !" thought Burt 
dramatically to himself, "to think I 
came near not attending this party at 
all!" 

It really was a case of love at first 
sight, on both sides, they tell me. 

"Burt always tans so beautifully." 
explained Wanda. "When I first 
caught sight of him that night, I said 
to myself. 'I never saw such a nice coat of tan !' " 

"Heavens !" expostulated Burt, "that sounds like a 
girl, and T won't stand " 

"And I looked at his long eyelashes " went on 

Wanda teasingly. 

Because the public doesn't see Burton. I must de- 
scril>e him to you. He is tall and very slender, with 
the long face of the natural-born scrapper, which scrap- 
piness is worked off in Burt's case by his sportsman- 
ship activities. He has hazel eyes with such long silken 
eyelashes that his wife is always teasing him about them. 
He has a big, deep, booming but mellow voice which 
somehow surprises you when you liear it reverberating 
from that slender frame. He's an all-round athlete, and 
you mention his eyelashes at vour peril. 

As for Wanda, she is l>eautiful — and she finds beauty 
in others. .She is clever and intelligent, and she takes 
those qualities for granted in other people. Though 
keen in reading people, she lets kindness rule her in 
judging them. 

Tliat first evening. Burton had many dances with 
Wanda, and they found that they danced beautifully. 

"We didn't talk much, we had such a good time 
dancing." explained Wanda. "I only talk to the part- 
ners who fall over mv feet." 



A Madcap Medley of 
Hollywood's Flapper Set 

Hollywood boasts its flapper set 
just like any other town. You 
never can tell what they will do 
next. These young girls may be 
dignified in their work, but outside 
they are just as irrepressible and 
impulsive as yourself — or your kiJ 
sister. 

Sometimes Hollywood simply 
buzzes with talk of their latest 
escapades. Their story is a mad> 
cap medley, and Grace Kingsley 
tells it in next month's Picture- 
Play in her own inimitable way. 



Afterward, on the porch, when they sat out a dance 
together, he found out all about her. 

She lived in .Seattle, Burl found out. She had hecn 
.-tudying music there ever smce she was a tiny child 
— really, she couldn't remember, she said, when she 
Itarned to play the piano — ^Ijut now she wanted to 
broaden her horizon. She wanted a career. So she 
had come to Brooklyn to study at the Brooklyn Master 
.School of Music — both vocal and ])iano — and she had 
relatives in Albany, which was how she h.ad ha|5|)ened 
to be at the dance to-night. She was visiting them, and 
— Burt's heart leaped — she meant to stay all summer. 

"That was fi^•e years ago — and I've seen him almost 
every day since !" volunteered Wanda, as we sat lookin;j 
into the fire in Wanda's cozy living room. 

They had to pan that evening, of course, and he 
couldn't take her home. But Burt gave her escort's 
back such a belligerent look as the two went out to- 
gether that it's a wonder the first cousin didn't feel a 
stabbing pain where it landed. As for Wanda, she 
couldn't see a single thing in the girl Burton had brought 
to the party. And that night she slept with her dance 
program under her pillow. 

But when they parted, Burton had asked the radiantly 
pretty Selma Wanda Pittack if he 
might call. Of course she said yes — 
and he called — just two days later. 

He talked, on that first call of his. 
about athletics, and she was all in- 
terest and attention over the intrica- 
cies of football, and both learned 
they were quite crazy over tennis. 
She talked about music, and he was 
sympathetic — or, anyway, pretty sym- 
pathetic. 

The next day they went driving 
together in Burt's new car. And the 
day after that they played tennis and 
took a long walk together. They met 
at a party the next evening after that. 
And then Burt took her to call on 
his mother. 

"We took to each other right away, 
his mother and I !" exclaimed Wanda 
delightedly, as if it were the most 
surprising thing. "Of course she 
worshiped her son, and as I thougiu 
he was a pretty nice boy myself, there was no quar- 
reling on that score." 

Just one little quarrel marred the .summer, but it was 
quickly made up. Burt moped about and Wanda moped 
about ; both were too proud to give in. Then one day 
they met on the street. Burt was all for striding right 
by. and Wanda pretended not to see, but all of a sud- 
den she caught sight of his woebegone face, and he 
looked .so terribly tragic that she put out a kind little 
hand, exclaiming: "Burt!" 

Then of course Burt had to speak, and pretty soon 
the sun shone for them again. 

\\'!icn the summer vacation was ended and Wanda 
found it necessary to go back to her musical studies in 
Brooklyn. Burton suddenly felt the niost compelling 
urge to attend Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, to pur.sue 
his studies in electrical engineering. He had always 
wanted to study electrical engineering, anyhow, and now 
he felt surprisingly that absolutely nothing else would 
do. .Alt Pratt it was that he received the inspiration 
in his chosen railing which has landed him in a .success- 
ful career. He is in business in Los -Angeles, and is 
rapidly coming to the fore as one of the bright young 
electrical ensjineers of the day, being interested in 
several patents which bid fair to make him rich. 
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"W'e saw each other a great deal that winter," said 
Wanda. "We went to football games together and 
played tennis whenever we had the op])ortiinity. W'c 
went to plays, and I used to drag Hurt to concerts. He 
liked music all right, but not highbrow concerts, and he 
must have loved me a lot to stand for so many. 

"Both of us were away 
from home, and there was 
nobody to say, "Don't do 
this' and 'Don't do thai.' 
I think that love affairs 
carried on away from 
home are happier than 
those you have at home 
where everyirody in the 
two families can stand 
around and oft'er advice 
and criticism." 

.'^o there. Mrs. Grundy ! 

"Didn't you ever have 
any cjuarrels in those days 
in New York?" T asked. 

"Oh. yes," Wanda ad- 
mitted. "We used to have 
little jealous spats. I was 
the more jealous of the 
two. I think," she admitted 
generously. "You see 
there were so awfully 
many .\lhany girls coming 
to town all the time who 
seemed to need entertain- 
ing !" 

"Oh. well, a lot of hoys 
seemed to come from Se- 
attle every little while, 
too." Burton put in. "and 
then you had to show them 
the Metropolitan Museum 
and Grant's Tomb." 

"Yes, but .\lbany was 
so awfullv near!" Wanda 
countered. 

"How about the engage- 
ment?" I pursued, curling 
up yet more comfortably 
in a big chair, while the 
fire winked at us. 

"Oh. we were eneaged 
the first time we ever mcl. 
T guess !" chimed Burt and 
Wanda together. 

"Then Burt didn't pro- 
pose — the way they do in 
the movies !" 

"Vi liy. no," answered 
Wanda, with her frank 
little laurrli. "He just sa'd 
one evening in springtime, 
when we were taking a 
stroll after a concert, and 
boih were uplifted by the 
music and the spring smell 
in Central Park and the 
moonlight, 'I think it's 
alwntt time we got married 
now. Are vou readv, 
dear?' And Tsaid. 'W^hy, 
yes. dear, I guess I am.' So the next day we went to 
a minister's house and got married. We didn't either 
of us tell our folks for two weeks. It was so romantic 
to be married secretly that way. We lived together 



We 
keep 




Wanda Hawlev and her husband arc about as happy a couple as 
you 'd find anywhere in the world. 



(juietly in a neighborhood where nobody knew us. 
■vvere ])iitli in school, and we thought it best to 
quiet aljout our marriage." 

They used to talk about their careers in those days, 
and dream great dreams, Burt and Wanda. Wanda 
was to be a great musical-comedy star, and Burton was 

to he an electrical wizard. 
Tiien came a great dis- 
appointment. Wanda was 
taken very ill with an at 
tack of laryngitis. And 
when she got well her 
beautiful voice was gone. 
"It was an awful shock 
to me." said Wanda, "that 
first day when I began to 
practice, and no sound 
came from my throat! I 
sat down and wept. I 
tried again, and my voice 
got l)etter ; it was very nice 
at times, but I could never 
depend on it. Burt com- 
forted me a little. He 
used to say, 'Never mind, 
what does a career mat- 
ter, anyhow?' But it did 
matter to me tremen- 
dously. The weeks went 
by, my voice didn't come 
hack, and I knew it '.as 
hopeless. 

"But I decided I must 
have a career. Suddenly 
one day I thought of mo- 
tion pictures! I spoke lo 
Burton about it that nigh.':. 
He wasn't very keen. Fr^t 
finally I persuaded him io 
let me have a try. I d^n't 
think he thought I'd do 
anything at it. to tell .\ou 
the truth. Victor Watson, 
a friend of ours, intro- 
duced me to William Vns. 
who had a test film man? 
of me. To my everlasting 
surjirise, it w-.is excclleri', 
and I got a leading part 
right away. From that 
time on, I've been in pic- 
tures. Burton was big 
minded enough to rejoice 
in my success. And I'm 
surely glad I have him. 
I'm all artistic, and he's 
all practical. I've taught 
Burton to appreciate fine 
music. And he has taught 
me golf, tennis, and other 
siMirts. I didn't write home 
aliout my picture career 
until it was all set. I had 
been brought up very 
strictly, and to this day 
my father doesn't quite 
like to see me in a pic- 
ture. I never saw a sh.ow 
until I was sixteen. Then I saw 'Excuse ]\Te.' which 
isn't, I'll admit, a very high example of dramatic art. 
Next I saw 'The Merry Widow,' and oh, how very 
V/icked I thought that was !" [Continued (in page 104] 




most important parts of the title writer's job is to label the characters as they 
appear upon the screen. 



A Man of Few Words 

Titles are bought in the picture business as well as in society 

By Gerald C. Duffy 



To the vast niajority of those who see motion pic- 
tures it never occurs that at least one third of 
every motion picture they see is not motion ])ic- 
turc at all. It is writing — condensed, canned literature, 
which when mixed according to the formula: one pari 
literature to two ])arts action, will form a product not 
below the accepted standard for a motion picture. For 
no reason whatever these scattered groups of words 
wedged between scenes are called titles. They are not 
titles. It would be just as sen.sible 
and accurate to call them actresses or 
vichy. On the other hand, they are 
just as much titles as they are any- 
thing else and so the literary sand- 
wich will retain its absurd apjiella- 
tion. 

The manufacture of these verbal 
confections is not a matter of writ- 
ing as much as it is of not writing. 
The title author is a man of few 
words. His task is to say as much 
as jKissible as briefly as possible. 
You, the audience, must never real- 
ize that you are reading ; you must 
always be baffled by the illusion that 
you are seeing things happen. To 
keep you so deceived is the most dif- 
ficult feat the title writer performs. 
Only by boiling phrases down to their very essence, by 
utilizing every volt of energy in each word, can he 
do this. 

If a title is too long you folks who are watching the 
picture will suddenly become aware that you are read- 
ing. Therefore no title should exceed thirty words : the 
ideal length is from ten to twelve words. The funniest 
title ever written was just one word long. It was 
"Hey." Remember it? You howled when you saw it 
in Douglas Fairbanks' picture, "I^Ianhattan ^Madness" 
six or seven years ago. but yon did not laugh at the 
humor of it; you laughed because it caused a peculiar 
disturbance within you. Psychology made it funny. 
Doug came into a house where he had expected to find 
a crowd of people, but was dismaved to discover the 
place was empty, .\fter rushing through ever}' room 
he paused, bewildered. Then he called out weakly. 
"Hey." You. sitting there, were dying to call out that 
very word. When you read it the reaction was noisy. 



DO YOU REALIZE 



how much the success of a ino> 
tion picture depends upon its sub- 
titles? The titles comprise one 
third of the average production. 
Badly done, they may ruin the best 
picture; cleverly done, they may 
"make" a mediocre one. Some- 
times an entirely new plot is given 
to a picture by means of a new 
set of titles! The author of this 
article, who titled Mary Pickford's 
"Little Lord Fauntleroy" and many 
other successful features, herein 
exposes some of the tricks of his 
craft, which you will find of un° 
usual interest. 



I'ifty people have used the word "Hey" since then in 
titles, but the laugh was never repeated. They didn't 
understand your psychology. 

What you think, what effect the right words at the 
right time will have upon you, the title writer must 
know. A man becomes a title writer because he can 
get \-ou to do whatever he wants, because he can get 
you to cry, because he can get you to laugh, because 
he can get you to gasj) — and because he can get very 
good pay for achieving these things. 
Fiction writers receive from one cent 
a word to ten, or, if they are very 
famous, fifteen cents a word. A few 
get more, but the average remunera- 



tion for the interesting arrangement 
of language is below five cents a 
word. As an author of titles, my av- 
erage pay per word has been two dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents. But I 
realize that I am not paid for the 
number of words I write so much 
as for the number I avoid writing — 
and still tell my story. 

Absolutely no scruples as regards 
the public enter into the title writer's 
life. We trick you, we deceive you, 
we plot against you. We make you 
laugh when you have no desire to 
laugh; we make you cry when you admit that tears 
are a w^eakness, and are ashamed of them. Some of 
these things we accomplish spontaneously, some of them 
bv hours of study in selecting words, which we do 
with as much care and precision as we think we use in 
selecting wives. Occasionally we burst forth with a 
blast of cleverness, but cleverness is elusive and unre- 
liable, and it is impossible to make arv engagement to 
have it meet you in your office every morning at ten. 
So we must have methods we can count on. For mv- 
.self. I have a little mental list of tricks that T can 
play upon the spectator to obtain effects. It is taking 
you into my confidence to reveal them, and perhaps I 
am ruining my business, Intt I shall expose a few. never- 
theless. 

\\'hen T grow desperate for a laugh, and when wit, 
humor, cleverness and ticklish phrases refuse to visit 
my mind. T turn with relief to mv list and choose an old 
stand-by — literary acrobatics. With these I shall not 
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A long letter which had to he shown by means 
oj titles in "The Miracle Man" was made inter- 
esting by having Bettv Compson read it in a 
bathtub. 



make you laugh, perhaps, but I shall 
make jou leel good, put you in a 
light frame of mind. An example of 
this is what I term the "elastic verb." 
For instance, 1 write: "Garry took 
his bath, a slight cold, no breakfast, 
and the train to New York." "No 
breakfast" is funnier than having him 
take breakfast. I don't 
know why, but it is. 

What you don't notice 
about this title is that it 
actually serves a serious 
]>urpose. In a very few 
words a gap in the story 
has l)een bridged and I 
liave carried you from early 
morning in the country all 
the way to New York, with 
my hero. 

Another crafty trick on my list of emotional devices 
IS that of building humor with things that have abso- 
lutely no relation to each other and so take you by 
••surprise and jolt a laugh out of you. Particularly de- 
monstrative of this is a title I wrote for Mary Pick- 
ford's "Through the Ba-k Door." I was confronted 
with a problem. That title had a burden to bear. It 
had deftly to insinuate that Mary was elojiing — but it 
couldn't say it because she wasn't. We simply wanted 
to deceive you into thinking she was. Also, it had to 
suggest that her mother was contemplating divorce. 
Moreover, the last time we had seen the characters they 
had been on Long Island. Now we were to show them 
in a New York hotel — and it was necessary that we 
tell you it was a New York hotel. Another vital point 
was that the title had to be funny. Writing that title 
was a staggering undertaking. P>ut the furniture in the 
picture saved me. My title read: "If it were not for 
New York hotels w-here would elopers, divorcees, and 
red-plush furniture go?" Seventeen words told every- 
thing ! 

In this saiue picture of Miss Pickford's we found that 
the advertising had been spread over the country an- 
nouncing the iilm as "Through the Rack Door." Yet, 
from the action, there was little excuse for calling it that. 
Of course it fell to me as title writer to tie up the 
main title with the picture — always our work is to iron 
out the wrinkles in a story. One of the first things we 
must look to is tying up the main title. Sometimes it 
seems almost impossible, but, like everything else, it 
can be done. In the instance cited ]\Iary came to 
America as a steerage pas.senger. We had some inter- 
esting scenes at Ellis Island, and these provided the 
p];])ortunity for the title: "Ellis Island— the back door 
to America." This is exactly what Ellis Island is, and 
fortunately so for us. So IMary came "through the 
back door," and the result was so smooth it seemed as 
though the title had been written before the picture 
\ as named ; but it wasn't. 



The most detestable feature 
about titles is thai so many 
persons read them aloud. 
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Another closed 
is the distortion 




secret which I sha'l now ventilate 
of a famous aphorisin to produce 
laughter. These should expound at least a speculative 
truth and should not be used often. An example is 
another title from "Through the Back Door": "Laugh 
an.d your husliand laughs with you ; weep and he lauglis 
with somebody else." 

Incidentally it is interesting to know that one of the 
best title writers we have is Douglas Fairbanks, and 
the very best title editor, because she has the most 
categorical picture mind, is Mary Pickford. 

I always take malicious and frigid pleasure in de- 
molishing the reputation and good standing of the vil- 
lain the moment he steps upon the screen. On the other 
hand, I sugar the heroine and construct a stalwart ex- 
am]ilc of something for every man to envy in my hero. 
Nothing is more vital than this instantaneous charac- 
terization. By means of it you are able to sit in the 
theater and, without any effort or danger of having 
your morals corrujited, you choose from the cast the 
people who are your friends and those who are your 
enemies, You choose only because of the introductory 
title which precludes the horrible possibility of your 
falling in love with the desperado or the naughty woman, 
according to the eligibility of your sex. 

In the same way that characters of villains are torn 
down and laid to the exposure of your contempt, other 
characters are built up to heights of grandeur and re- 
spect far beyond what they deserve. Every once in a 
while we find characters who are positively negative : 
usually some one who is dragged cumbersoiuely through 
the picture to perform .some function of plot at the 
end. These parts are bad, from the audience stand- 
]ioint. They are a nuisance to have to look at. Often 
they are jilayed by good actors, but that only makes 
them v/orse, because a good actor who hasn't anvthing 
to act about gives a very uncomfortable and unsatis- 
factory appearance. When I encounter one of these 
weaklings I immediately go through the picture and 
count the number of times he opens his mouth. If it 
is twenty-two times I promptly invent twenty-two star- 
tlingly humorou.s things for him to say, and stick them 
in. B\; gorging him with wit, by endowing him with 
diabolical cleverness and sinirting repartee, 
I inmiediately make him a gift of a turbu- 
lent personality that i< perilously apt to 
edijise that of the other characters arid 
sometimes of the character for whom the 
star is proxy. 

One of the conveniences and advantages 
of screen charft?ter> is that they can be 
Continued on page 86 




Caslaivays always seem to know just what to do provided there is a director, a camera, and a lioUn to provide the soft music near by. 



That Dear Deserted Island! 

What would scenario writers do if motion-picture castaways acted like regular people ? 

By Goidon Gassaway 



HA\'E you ever stopped to consider the girl who 
g^ets lost on a desert island without her eyebrow 
tweezers ? 

And the bottle blonde on a far-away coral reef with- 
out a drug store handy ? 

This desert-island romance business in motion pictures 
is getting worse than the busy bath. I can understand a 
harried director deciding to throw a little jazz into an 
otherwise kickless film by trotting out a tiled hole in 
the floor surrounded by a lot of knickknacks my wife 
never heard of in her life, but I can't seem to get the 
romance popularly supposed to inhabit otherwise un- 
inhabited desert islands. 

Take the case of the beautiful young heroine, for 
instance. She starts out on a nice sea voyage suurounded 
by her maid, her face jwwder. her curling kids, her lit- 
tle evebrow tweezers, her bottle of blondine and her 
lip stick. 

She is loved violently by the handsome hero ail over 
the vacht. Every time she comes on deck she is very 
mucii just so. She is the justest-so individual on the 
whole ocean. Every curl is in place, and her hair i.- 
combed so that it hides the fact that she has a high 
forehead. 



So far as the hero is concerned, he is under the im- 
])ression that she has no ears. He has never seen them. 

Then there comes a dull, sickening thud and the ship 
goes on the rocks. .So does the heroine and so does the 
hero. Never by any chance is any one else saved. Just 
those two alone on a desert island. The heroine's maid, 
who is a large Danish girl about three times the size 
of the heroine is, of course, drowned, while her frail 
mistress pluckily swims ashore, usually several miles 
away. 

When the morning sun pops itself over the palm- 
fringed hills of the island there lies the heroine on the 
beach — in pictures. Her hair, which had been marceled 
when the ship hit the cyclone and the rocks became 
loosened in the swim ashore. Loosened, but not wet! 
It falls in blond ringlets over her face and half conceals 
the threadlike line of her jilucked eyebrows. As she 
slumbers m the sand she is a beautiful sight. The hern 
is lying close bv. His shirt is open at the throat, but 
liis mouth is closed. Do heroes never sleep with their 
mouths open — and do they never snore? 

Thev wake. The\- see each other. .Ml is sweetness 
and light. Hand in hand thev set off looking for food. 
Although they have been raised on Broadway they know 
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almost at once the location of succulent herbs on the 
desert island, and what they know about building cute 
little bungalows out of palm leaves couldn't be told by 
an architect. 

The lirst day, apparently, is spent in building two 
cozy little palm houses about the size of a Hollj'wood 
bungalow court — m making a full set of dishes out of 
coconut shells, a couple of handy tooth brushes, and a 
manicure set. Then they call it a day and go to bed 
bulging with the flesh of wild goats they had found time 
to trap, with lettuce salad and brick ice cream they had 
nonaged to make with the help of some cold spring 
water. 

A year passes. At the end of a year — oh, boy ! Can 
you imagine what our heroine looks like? Can you 
imagine what has happened to that threadlike eyebrow 
liner Can you picture what has ha]>pened to her bright 
gold hair? 

No. you can't. She is more beautiful than ever. What 
wots she of drug stores or tweezers ! She's done it 
all with her little stone hatchet. 

I'ut consider for a moment the actual facts in the 
case. Just suppose that the yacht does strike the rocks, 
in real life, and the beautiful heroine and stalwart hero 
are cast into the briny. He probably snakes her ashore 
by the hair of her head — and at the first pull gets a hand- 
ful which was not securely attached. They flop down 
on the beach and sink exhausted into slee]). When they 
wake up — la! la! The cute little desert island flies are 
buzzing all around and what hair she has left is straight 
as a string, and the hero suddenly sees that his sweety 
has ears — plenty of 'em. They stand out like flap]:)ers 
on both sides of her salt-incrusted cheeks. Our hero 
"has snored through the night, and j^erhaps she didn't 
hear it because she was in the land of dreams herself. 
]'>ut the next night ! 

The first fight occurs the next morning, however. 
Blondy asks for a drink of anything but salt water. 

"Go get me a drink, dear," she adjures our hero. 

"Where?" he answers .succinctly. 

"How should I know?" she replies, smacking a fly 
oil her ankle. "Go find a spring and bring me a drink 
in half a coconut shell. That's what the hero always 
does." 

So he starts off into the palm trees. He finds a mud 
puddle, but no springs, springs failing to grow very near 
the beach in real life. But he caii't find anything to 
carry the water in, so he goes back to our heroine who 
is trying to catch a look at herself in a pool of salt 
v/ater. She had heard that pools make fine mirror^ 
So they do in the movies, but did }-ou ever try to comb 
your hair with the aid of a pool of water? 

"You'll have to go u]) and get yourself a drink." he 
lells her, having had no breakfast and feeling a little 
bit touchy himself. 

And so the day passes. They munch a little seaweed 
and spend most of their time looking out to sea hoping 
that a large passenger ship will float ashore. In a day 



or two they get down to business and build a couple 
of lean-tos under which they park their tired and scarred 
bodies wnen the sun goes down. They then discover 
that they have very little time to sit mooning out on 
ihe cliff in the moonlight. They have to make hay and 
everything else they are going to make while the siui 
shines because they have no fire, desjiite the fact tint 
they have rubljed two sticks together for a week with- 
out getting a spark. 

Desert island life, really, is a very serious business. 

In about two weeks our hero wonders what in the 
world is happening to his heroine's face. Her evebrows 
seem to be sprouting all over the ))lace. He never knew 
a girl could have so nuich eyebrow. And her hair! 
Where once it had been burnished gold it is now deep 
mud. Her finger nails have lost their bright polish. 

The matter of clothes becomes a family issue. With 
no dressmaker to guide her, the little unmentionables 
she blithely fashions out of palm leaves don't seem to 
fit the way they do in pictures. They are not so be- 
coming as .she had been led to suppose. Our hero has 
proved to be a complete failure at fashioning handv little 
things out of whatever floated ashore, which wasn't much, 
the tide having run the other way. As a good provider 
he is a complete failure. 

He is perfectly at home in the Ritz, but on the desert 
island our heroine votes him a frost and goes out to dig 
her own clams. At the end of three weeks she is ask- 
ing him why all the big noise when he inhales the soup. 

When the rescue ship finally heaves to off the shore of 
that happy desert island they hate to quit their quaint 
tropical paradise. Yes, they do ! They fall over each 
other getting aboard and into the bathtub. 

Where is the final close-up of the big clinch as the 
brave ship's captain jnills ashore ? Where is the linger- 
ing good-by at the door of the dear little Inmgalow court ? 

There's nothing lingering aliout the way they get off 
that mosquito-infested island. The camera never seems 
to show them ! 

I have no desire to extract the romance from the 
desert-island setting. I shudder to think what would 
happen to some of our best pilots if I did. l'>ut I do 
wish to suggest that all the picture com])anies in America 
band themselves together for the jnirpose of buying 
outright some lonely island in the South .Sea.s — I think the 
.South .Seas is the place — for the purpose of equipping 
it with a few modern conveniences. 

For instance. I should like to see a flourishing drug 
store located there. And since a drug store is no earthly 
good without a prescription, I should have a licensed 
])hysician aboard the island with a full prescription boo'c. 
Then, too, he would be useful in case of other emer- 
gencies, 

.Since the day has arrived when you can get anything 
in a drug store from a toothpick to a bottle of alcoholized 
face cream, there really would be no need for any other 
emporium on the island. I put this in. because I am 
thinking of o]>ening a drug store myself. 



The Old Town's Changed 



The Old Town's changed ; they ain't no more 

Swappin' tales at the grocery store, 

Pitchin' quoits, er huskin' bees, 

Ouiltin' parties, er social teas. 

No barn dances when the hayin's done, 

Er county fairs, but they's much more fun 

'Cause every night sees the whole town go 

To the Palace Movin' Pitcher .Show. 



Sure the Old Town's changed sence the movies come, 

'Lectricity now — that's goin' some ! 

Got the streets marked out, an' the women they 

Dresses in style, like the folks in the ])lay. 

Got a public .square, like the one we seen 

In a movie piece, right on the screen. 

Oh, the mayor an' councilmen they ain't slow; 

Study civic reform at the pitcher show! 




Some of Tliomas Meighan's pictures show comfortably furnished rooms ihul offer many suggestions to the home-maker. 

Do You Use the Movies? 



Fashions in everything from dispositions to porch chairs are being set by motion pictures. 
They are the magic crystal into which any one can look and find whither the world is bound. 



By 
Helen Klumph 



I 



F you were 
in :i small 



a fashion-loving yoiuiff 



<i;ir! who live;! 
town just a few years ago, you prob- 



ably kept in touch with what women in other 
parts of the world were wearing 
through the fashion jjages of the 
women's magazines or the daily news- 
pa])ers. Perhaps you bought }our 
clothes from one of the big mail- 
order houses, or during a flying visit 
to a near-by city. But when a girl 
from a l)ig city came to town to visit, 
there was often something different 
about her — about her clothes and the 
way she wore them. 

Is that true now? 

The next time you are in a small 
town compare the girls with others 
you have seen. .Aren't they alwut as 
chic and well-groomed as the ones 
you see in New York — Chicago — Los 
Angeles? Haven't they acquired in 
these last few years an air of cosmo- 
politanism ? 

How did they do it? 

Did all village dressmakers refonn and give up the 
idea prevailing among them that if a little trimming is 
good a lot is l>etter? Did the local women's clubs take 
up the question of dress in a frivolous way? Or did 
the v.-hole town follow fashions set by n few lucky ones 
who had visited New York or abroad and learned some- 



DO YOU KNOW— 

Why big mail-order dress houses 
are doing only about one third as 
much business in women's clothes 
as they did a few years ago? 

What the latest sport among 
children is? 

What sort of young men are go- 
ing to be most popular with girls 
this summer? 

If the bobbed-hair craze is going 
to last? 

How they are dancing on Broad- 
waj? 

What has done away with the 
what-nots? 

The answer to all of these and 
many more is to be found in mo- 
tion pictures. They are the men- 
tor, the guide, and the jester of 
millions. 



ihing of the art of dress? No; for even as a jirophet 
is without honor in his own country, no home-town 
product is likely to become fashion leader of a com- 
munity. 

It was the movies that did it! 
Few (jeople have an o]5portunity to 
know a woman who wears such 
tasteful clothes and wears thein so 
beautifully as Elsie Fergu.son does — 
but every one can study the l)eaiitiful 
Miss Ferguson on the screen. Rare 
indeed is the flapper who can ])ick 
and choose from the designs of the 
greatest modistes as Constance Tal- 
madge can, but ever}- flapper — be she 
ever so humble (if flappers ever are) 
— can see what Constance's choices 
are, and make or buy clothes like 
them. 

ft is said that a few years ago 
Ethel Rarrymore e.xerted a tremen- 
dous influence over fashions for girls 
in this country. When, in a ]ilay, she 
adopted the quaint old fashion of 
wearing a black-velvet ribbon around her neck, girls 
everywhere followed .suit. P.ut her influence at best was 
a fleeting thing. It was wielded from a distance Piid 
on rare occasions. It cannot be compared to the influ- 
ence to-dav of Petty Compson. For Petty Compson 
— at least her shadow self — comes to everv hamlet, vil- 
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lage, and town in the United States several limes a 
year. Close-iii)S reveal just how Betty moves — what she 
is wearing — liow it is made. She and her clothes are 
a topic of every-daj- conversation among girls in ]\Ior- 
ris, Illinois, as well as in iJetroit, Denver, or anj- other 
sizable city. They don't know, probably, how much 
expert advice goes into the making of the clothes they 
.see on the screen — but they know that ihcy like them. 
And if the mail-order caialogue h;>.s no similar styles 
listed their trade goes elsewliere. 

Now the creation of styles to be worn in motion 
pictures is in itself a sizable industry. Its different 
imiis stretch from the studios in Hollywood through 
the fashion and art-research libraries of New York 
and London and over into the fashion salons of Paris. 
M.otion-piciure ])roducers figure that because from three 
months to a year and sometimes even longer elapses 
between the making of 
a ])icture and its release 
for public showing they 
must be ahead of the 
styles in the matter of 
costuming, else their 
fashionable ladies on the 
screen will not be .so im- 
pressive — and women 
will not flock in such 
great numbers to see 
their shows. In order 
to do this, they not only 



lished in New York, it would 
be some months before llie 
huge orders of the mail- 
(irder merchants for ii were 
filled. It would be still more 
months before the good 
were listed in mail-order 
catalogues. And by 
the time the girls 
in Bird Center had 
bought it, the style 
was as dead in New 
York as last year's 
hat. But the girls in 
Bird Center were none 
the wi>er. 

.And then the movies came, 
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This bed, with its attractive covc'rins, which was used in a 

Cecil De Mille froduction, shows how to utilize a small 

alcoi'e. 



have to hire skilled de- 
signers, the Famous 
Players-Lasky corpora- 
lion has even gone so far 
as to establish a fashion 
jureau in Paris so as to 
<ee]^, in tourh with the 
trend of fashions there. 
That is all very nice 
for tiiose of us whose 
main interest in clothes 
is buying them. But give 
a thought to the poor man 
who sells them! 

Less than ten 
years ago fashions 
tr;iveled into the 
rural districts very 
slowly. .\fter a 
fad became estab- 



Priscilla Dean 
displays some 
cliarming sport 
costumes and how 
to wear them. 



In her mod- 
ern pictures 
Mabel Bal- 
lin wears 
charming 
frocks, and girls who copy 
them' are sure to be m 
style. 

reflecting the ever- 
changing fashions of 
the great modistes. 
The styles in the mail- 
order catalogue no 
longer satisfied, for 
they pictured the sort 
of thing that Miss 
.So-and-so wore in her 
picture before last, or 
even one before that. 
\\ithin a short time 
the business done by 
one big mail-order 
house dropped from $350,000,000 yearly to $135,000,000. 
And that comiiany suffered less than some of its com- 
l)etitors. Most of them have dropped to about one 
third their former volume of business. And they blame 
the movies for it. 

Ethel Sands, the ty])ical young fan who has been 
writing about her reactions to motion-picture peo]ile in 
Picturk-Play M.agazink, once remarked that in her 
home town, Plainfiekl, New Jersey, you could almost 
tell who a girl's, favorite motion-])icture star was by the 
way she dressed. .Such extremes may be rare, but cer- 
tain it is that seeing such charminglv gowned voung 
Viomen as Norma and Constance Ta!madge, Betty Comp- 
son, Helene Chadwick, ^label Ballin. Irene Castle, and 
any number of others has had a telling effect on girls 
everywhere . 

And what the movies have done to our clothes is as 
nothing to what they have done to our homes. The old 
furniture with bandy legs ending in animal claws clutch- 
Continued on p.-ige 102 
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She began life as Helen Garrett, but you know her 
now as Doris May. 

ANY motion-picture fan would think- 
that a i)er.son was ignorant indeed who read 
the following item without recognizing the 
names of the distinguished assembly: 

An informal dance was held at the Hollywood Hotel on 
Saturday evening last to establish the irettini; together of 
nuinerons congenial spirits. Among the guests present 
were noted such popular members of the local colony as 
Louise Lovely, Arlinc Pretty, Blanche Sweet, Elinor Fair, 
Virginia Faire, Bessie Love, Gloria Hope. Lcatrice Joy. 
Ethel Tcare. .Muriel Ostriche, June Caprice, Mariorie Daw, 
Vola Vale, Jewel Carmen, Doris Pawn, ZaSu Pitts, Eddy 
Polo, Monte Blue. Gaston Glass, Tom Mix, Ruck Jones, 
Monty Banks, Hank Mann, Eugene Pellette, and Jerome 
Storm. 

Btit, see liere, you who know all about the private 
affairs of our screen favorites, their ages, height 
and weight, their past experience, their latest re- 
leases, their various niatriinoiu'al trials and tribulations, 
would there be any glimmer of recognition in your minds 
it you should chance on this item in your daily paper? 

Horace Whippeuphoof announces that among the well-known 
stars whose pictures will be seen at his popular Rijoii Dream on 
Main Street during the next fortnight will be such tried and true 
favorites as Camille .'\ukroiwich, .\ugusta Appel, .\nushka Zacsek, 
Kathcrinc Rnrkhart, Hedwiga T.conie Knszewski. Pearl van Xame. 
Irene Foote, .Ahna Smith, Lehna Wainahua. Mary Rrooks. Martha 
Erlich, Hailam C. Burr, Henry B. Lickford, Isidore Louis Ber- 



What's in 

Many popular players seem to 
they often change them — sometimes 

By Johnson 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiaiiim^^^^ 

nard Edmund van Dammeler, E. A. Phillip von dcr Butz, 
Guglielmo Bebani, .-Mian Fisher, John Charles Smith, 
and Silvio Des Jardiens. 

Now then, are you as clever as you thought you 

were? For be it known that many and tuany a 

tiiue have you sat in entranced silence while these 

Sec-na Owen is just same popular ])la_\ers have cast 

their magic spell over you. Who 

are these peojile, anyway? It's 

a natural enough (|uestion. Just 

have patience, and you shall 

hear of motion-picture actors 

and where they got the names 

they bear. 

Right here and now comes an 
irresistible impulse to para- 
[ihrase slightly the well-known 
poet, Robert Southey, and by 
the change of only two words 
say: 

.\ud last of all an actor came, 

.\ talented mar. with a terrible name. 

.\ name which jou all know by 

>ight very well. 
But which no one can speak, and 

no one can spell. 

First, let's take the case of 
that .sui)er-romantic hero, that 
whirlwind of tumultuous pas- 
sion, he whom we see all too 
seldom upon the silver sheet 
these days, yet what havoc 
he does raise whenever he 
appears — that lover of all 




Photo bv lioovfr Art Co. 

Wandii Hawlcv was 

verv well Uuown as 

Selma Pittack. 

Margaret l.onmis 

skipped about her 

native Hawaii as 

Lehiia Waipahua. 

Photo by Melbourne Spurr 



a Name? 

think that there is a great deal, for 
for better, sometimes for worse. 

Briscoe 
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lovers, Isidore Louis Bernard Edmund van 
Damnieler. Surely, girls, you haven't forgotten 
him, the wonderful Isidore l.ouis, et cetera? 
Don't you recall him when he lirst appeared ii: 
the Lasky picture, "The Lxjilorer," some live 
years ago? And' later in such dashing documents 
as "Victor)- of Conscience" and "The Victoria 
Cross?" Yes, of course you do. It seems that 
this \'an Danimeler fellow made his earthly debut 
in Athens, and one is altogether intrigued with 
the ihought .is to how he was addressed by his 
little Cjreek playfellows. Did they call him "Issy," 
or "Louie" or "Bernie" or "Eddie" or "Van?" 
Or, come to think of it, maybe they just said 
"Damni," and let it go at that! But when this 
venturesome spirit reached nian's estate he calmly 
threw overboard his entire collection of names, and 
widiin a very short time, thanks to both Sarah 
Bernhardt and Geraldine Farrar, he made consid- 
erable noise in the world under the label of Lou 
Tellegen. 

( bviously, no sane-minded human being, who 
hoped to make headway in 
this land of the free and 
home of the brew, would 
even attempt to struggle 
along under such frightful 
handicaps as names like Ca- 
niille Ankroiwich, Anushka 
Zacsek and lledwiga Leonie 
Kuszewski. Don't ask me 
how to pronounce 'em, stnig- 



Ula Lee, as you may know, is 
really Augusta Appel. 
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gle with 'em your- 
.selves. But these 
three talented, ambi- 
tious girls soon real- 
ized that such jaw- 
breakers were hope- 
less business assets, 
so the beautiful ]\Tiss 
Ankroiwich tumbled 
upon the euphonious 
name of Marcia 



The large army of the family of Smith 

l:^oasfs both iVary Piclrford, above, and 

Alma Rubens at the left. Like many other 

Smiths, they are not related. 

Manon ; the soulful Miss Zacsek — 
whom David Wark Griffith discov- 
ered, found it easier going under ihe 
plain, sim])le cognomen of Olga Grey, while the bril- 
liant ]\Iiss Kuszewski soon evolved into Hedda Nova. 
Perfectly simple when you know how. isn't it? It re- 
quires but a superficial geogra])hical knowledge to de- 
duce that the first and third mentioned favorites are 
daughters of the land of snow, whiskers, vodka, and 
revolutions, for any idiot knows that the "ichs" and the 
"skis" always hail from Russia, while Miss Gray is a 
native of Hungary. 

The rule works both ways, of course, and where some 
players discard either highfaluting or unpronounceable 
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liames, others there arc who disdain- 
fiilK' dismiss the sim])le name with 
which they hegan Hte. For instance, 
take the large army of the family of 
Smith, a rugged, direct, yet not to be 
denied commonplace, label. This 
name, though it has since licen legally 
discarded, was trium])hantly borne 
for some years by three of to-day's 
■filnxlom leaders, Gladys .Smith, Char- 
lotte .Milbourne .Smith, and John 
Charles .Smith, but they have been 
swe])t along fame's pathwav as Mary. 
Lottie, and Jack Pickford. Still a 
fourth Smith, though grafted from another branch yet 
who has not allowed her light to shine under ;i bushel. 
is that former San I'r.mciscan, Alma Smith, who daz- 
zles us all as the gifted Alma Rubens. 

Ever with an eye for alliteration, the subtle lure 
which leads many otherwise sane and sensible people 
into strange p.seudonymous bypaths, it is somewhat hard 
to understand why we are asked to accept such a name 
as Louise Lovely — even though she undoubtedly is ! 
And a talented girl. too. However. Louise Lovelv she's 
called, even though she started out in life with an en- 
tirely dif^'erent name and. incidentally, acquired still a 
third along the way. It was as Louise Carbasse, Aus- 



tralian born, thai she made her debut in i>ictures ; then 
a matrimonial venture made her into Mrs. Will.am 
Welch, hence for a time she was known as Louise 
Welch. Lut when she entered the portals of Universal 
City some one in authority thought it would look better 
.set down as "'Louise Lovely" and the lovely Louise has 
)cen struggling- along very successfully ever since. 
Just the same you must have both brains and ability 
— and a sense of humor, unquestionably — to survive 
any such handicap as this. 

Oddly, enough, however, this isn't a rule which al- 
ways works the same way. and it maj' come as a shock 
to you to know that Arline Pretty gurgled in lier 
cradle under that very same name. 

It may have hapiiencd before she bad much sav ia 
the matter, for she was a child actress at the time, 
climbing about Chauncey Olcott's knees, but it is diffi- 
cult to understand why I'lanche iVlexander should have 
between seasons thrown out the sturdy, unashamed 
name of "Alexander" and substituted in its ])lace tiiat 
of "Sweet." True, she is, we all know that, a:id 
J'lanche .Sweet isn't an altogether reprehensible name, 
)ut we can't hel]) liking Alexander. 

As stated above, the curly-headed Gladys Smith soon 
lecame Mary Pickford, which, we are told, is a rii- 
ironymic. This all happened in her early IJiograph 
da\s. About the same time to this studio came ano;lier 
^Liry, a frail and fragile little llower, and in order 
to avoid confusion, as it was obvious that each Mary 
was destined for great things, Mary Number Two was 
])rom]jtly dubbed "Mae," and thus it hapjiened thai .she 
.soon came to glory as Mae Marsh. 

Alibougb it was some years before 
the late rum]nis which caused crowns 
to fall and thrones to totter, it isn't 
surprising to learn thai when he came 
out of Madison. Wisconsin, to make 
his fight with stage and screen he 
was known to the public as K. II. 
Calvert. For, dear children, can't 
you see what a life he would have led, 
at least eventually, .had he continued 
to carry his given name of William 
Helm ! Certainly, you guessed it lh2 
very first time, for "Will Helm" he 
Continued on page 88 
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Martha Mansfield simply an- 
nexed the name of the Ohio 
town where she was born. 



Almost 

every one 

knows 

that 

Mary 

Miles 

Minter's 

name is 

rcallv 

Juliet 

Shelbv. 





This Should VVe iiublished a leiler in our last issue 
Interest from a New Zealand fan who had de- 

Roth Fattt cided that the matter of procuring stars' 
, „ photographs was a queer, uncertain 

ana citars gamble. He was very much puzzled 

because he never could tell whether or not he was going 
to receive a jihotograph in response to a request — irre- 
spective of whether or not he inclosed twenty-five cents in 
stani])s. He had read that that was the proper procedure ; 
but one star had returned his stamps with her photo- 
graph, and he wondered whether he had offended her! 
Others — and this is the important part — had never sent 
him a reply of any sort, and so he was out his twenty- 
five cents in each case. 

Our Oracle advises us that the New Zealand fan is 
not alone in his ex])erience but that many fans have 
complained of late that they have sent stamps for pho- 
tographs for which they have received nothing. 

We explained in a recent issue the reasons why few 
stars can to-day bear the cost of sending jihotograiihs 
at their own exjiense to every one who asks for one. 
There is no excuse, however, for the failure of any 
player to send f>hotoc;raf>hs when stamps are inclosed, 
proz-idcd that the letters of request are properly ad- 
dressed, and reach their destination. 

The number of these complaints would indicate the 
possi])i!i:y that some of the agents or secretaries to 
whom this work is intrusted have been guilty of pocket- 
ing the fans' stamps, unknown to the stars, not one of 
whom would tolerate such a thing for a moment if they 
knew it, since they value the good will of the fans above 
nil things. 

If any of our readers who have had experiences of 
this sort will write to The Oracle about them we will 
be glad to see that every comjilaint is brought to the 
personal attention of the stars concerned. 

More About Regular readers of Picti^re-Play 
"The Ten ^'" ''^^•^ that we printed in these col- 

rj umns, a few luonths ago. The Observ- 

p. ,, er's own personal selections for the ten 

1 tctures |,es;[ pictures of 192 1. and that later we 

published another list, sent in by a dissenting contribu- 
tor. 

The result has been a flood of letters, a few agree- 
ing with our contributor and others upholding the selec- 
tions made by The Observer, some of which are printed 
in another part of this issue. 

These letters are an interesting commentar\' upon one 
of the changes that has taken place in motion pictures 
within the last few years. Not so verv long ago it 
would have been impossible to have offered two lists 
of "the ten best pictures of the year" which would have 
differed so in kind as to have brought about so intense 
an argument. A few years ago a movie was a movie. 
To-day there are almost as many types as there are kinds 
of people and grades of taste. 



But the crying need is for a greater variety of the- 
aters, ])arlicu[arly for the kind of theaters that will cater 
to the growing number of movie lovers who support ■ 
The Observer's list ; theaters that, by so doing, will draw 
a new and larger clientele from the great mass of per- 
sons who now stay away from the movies because they 
dislike what may be called the popular type of screen 
play. 

There is a new department introduced 
A Guide '" ^'^'^ number of Pictikm-Play that 
_ The Observer feels sure you will rejoice 

jor tans over. It is a "Confidential Guide to 
Current Releases," arranged in conven- 
iently short form so that you can tear it out and carry 
it around with you to consult when you are trying to 
decide on what picture to go to. It is frank, concise, 
and is intended to cover all of the more imjwrtant cur- 
rent productions. 

For a long time The Observer has been hearing from 
his friends in the outlying districts that productions often 
don't reach their neighborhood theaters until two months, 
or even more, after they are criticized in "The Screen 
in Review." These people will be particularly glad to 
see the new department, as it will keep reminding them 
of the pictures worth while seeing until they are .>hown 
in their vicinity. 

And speaking of this new department 
Explicit reminds us of one of our pet notions 

J . . — that picture advertising should be not 

Advertising only more honest, but more explicit. 
Sometimes The Observer finds it almost 
impossible to determine from a picture's advertising 
whether it is a delicate, satirical romance or a melo- 
drama heavy with heart punches. Often he has missed 
pictures which he v.ould really like to have seen simply 
because their advertisements did not point out cxjilicitly 
enough the salient features of the entertainment. ".V 
Confidential Guide to Current Releases" will fill this 
need. It will list each month the pictures which are 
generally considered tr; he the l>est of each tyjie. and 
will explain in a few words what type each is. What 
the ads don't tell vou — the "Confidential Guide" will. 



Every 
One the 
Greatest 



One of the things about motion-pic- 
ture advertising that annoys The Ob- 
server is the constant overworking of 
. superlatives. He rarelv sees a picture 
advertised merely as ".\ popular West- 
ern star in a strilling melodrama of the great outdoors ;" 
he reads instead of "The Screen's Greatest Exponent 
of the Real West in a gripping sujierfeature de luxe," 
or something of the sort. Glancing through the pic- 
ture advertisements he is somewhat bewildered to find 
day after dav and week after week that it is always 
"The Greatest Picture Ever Made" that happens to be 
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On view. It makes him begin to lose faith in adver- 
tising, and if there are many jieople who are similarly 
affected liy this surfeit of boosting, then it is high time 
that motion-picture advertising men revise their policy. 

Just as e.xam])les of this tyjie of advertising. The 
Observer picked the following at random from the papers 
on his desk: 

"Reported Missing" — most entertaining picture ever made. 

"Beanty'.'! Worth" — a lavisli and artistic screen triumph. 

"Gay and Devilish" — the gayest comedy of the season. 

"Silas Marner" — the perfect screen edition of a masterpiece 
of fiction. 

"l-'oolish Wives" — the greatest picture ever produced. 

How many of these given convince you of their sin- 
cerity and give you any real idea of what to e.xjject 
in the picture? 

A Cominu- I" Jersey City they have erected a 

7litv Motion- "■'i"'0"-<^lolIar motion-picture theater 
p •• . that belongs to the ]5eo|)le ; not to all of 

rtCtUte ^|.|g ])eo]>le unfortunately, but to one 

1 neater thousand rciiresentative citizens and 

that's a big step toward a real conitmtnity-owned ])roject. 
Tiie idea was introduced by Frank Hall, and within a 
year the ground was Ijougiit. the Intilding was com- 
pletely paid for and ready to oi>en its doors. Now i^eo- 
ple in other cities are starting similar cor|)orations. and 
Governor Edwards, who laid the corner stone of this 
theater, looks forward to a busy season of repeating 
the ])erformance. 

One of the advantages of metnliership is gettitig 
passed in free twice a week for life. 

Every little wliile sotne fan remarks 
Exactms *" ' '^^ Observer that he thinks motion- 
... picture critics are too severe. Not a 

Cl~lttCtsm few of these critics of the critics main- 
tain that professional reviewers adopt 
too high a standard of comparison. Merely becau.-ic 
there have been sotne "Orphans of the .Storm" is no 
reason, they bebeve, for expecting all pictures to meas- 
ure u]) to this achievetnent. 

The 01)server disagrees with them. We believe that 
the following quotation from an essay by Mr. John 
Butler Yeats which treats of exacting criticism applies 
to iuotion-])icture critics as well as to the art critics to 
whom he addressed it. 

Criticism should he exacting, as a mother is ahout her 
daughter's parly gown. There is no question, of course, ol 
comparing licr girl with the girl over tiie way: it is inidcr- 
stood that no other woman's daughter is to he thought of 
with her own. Uut as the girl turns this way and that to let 
her frock he inspected for the last time, the mother's eye is 
severe as no other is. in watching for any infelicity in the 
hang of it. anv improvement to he made hy the change of a 
bow or rilibon : and so it is the kindest critic that is the hardest 
to please. 

If we did not Ijelieve that jieople now making motion 
pictures were accomplishing much that is worth while, 
we would not take .such great i^ains to spur thetn on. 

^ . . The manager of the Criterion Theater 

^Utettng j^ Oklahoma City. Oklahoma, has an 
the ingenious way of quieting the children 

Children '" '^'^ audiences. Like many another 
small-town exbiliitor he had difficultv 
restraining the olistreperous youngsters frotn groaning 
or yelling or whistling whenever a highly dramatic scene 
was shown. He doesn't any more. He has discovered 
that if he gives each child who enters the theater an all- 
dav sucker or lollipop, as some call it. the theater re- 
mains strangely quiet. Of course, it takes several gross 
of taffies-oi'i-a-stick every day to do it, but Mr. Alc- 
Laughlin believes the expenditure to be well worth while. 



Motioii 



Only a few very wealthy people can 
afford under jiresent conditions to show 
Pictures movies in their own liotnes, but soon 
bv Radio ^'^'•'' '^^-^ man's ]>aradi.se may be within 
reach of every one. The day of mo- 
lion pictures by radio is coming according to L. C. 
Porter, the president of the Society of Motion-Picture 
Engineers. Single jiictures have already been success- 
fully transmitted by radio, and it is but a step from that 
to the transmission of series of pictures. When that 
day comes. The Observer, for one. is going to miss otie 
of iiis greatest i)leasures — listening to the cotntiients of 
the peoj)le all around him in the theater. 



The 



No matter how complicated a process 
may be. the tnotion-]>icture catnera has 
Sa'een as proved capable of making it clear to 
Educator every one. From the personal habits of 
silkworms to court etiquette in India, 
the world has been combed for subjects which would 
lend themselves pictorially to exjilanatory treatment in 
motion pictures. So mitch of this sort of thing has 
been done that it is a rare occurrence nowadays for the 
screen magazine to find anything really novel in the way 
of subject matter. That is, it was until recently. Now 
two great subjects of po])uIar interest are about to be 
exi)ounded in motion pictures — how they saw the lady cut 
in half in the famous vaudeville act and Einstein's theory 
of relativity. The first film is still in the making. Pro- 
ducers of the tnysterious and startling vaudeville act 
protest that giving away their secret will ruin what has 
proved to be a sensationally successful business venture. 
The second film, as befits its dignified nature, is to have 
its premiere before a scientific society in Europe, after 
which prints will be tnade to be shown throughout the 
world. This picture is more than six thousand five hun- 
dred feet long, and is divided into three sections. The 
first presents a general conception of relativity based on 
every-day incidents which anybody can understand. The 
second is an exi)laiiation of the problems of time, space, 
and ether as worked out by Einstein's predecessors. The 
third reveals a .solution of the problem based on Eiti- 
stein's own theory. One cantiot ever tell ; Einstein and 
the lady who get sawed in half may be the recipients of' 
fan letters yet. 

11^ Any one who read "Merton of the 

Movies" will recall the name signed to 

About the communication below, and may sus- 

Merton l'^*-*- ^^^^^ ^'^'^ '^ "°*^ genuine. So do 

we, and furthenuore we .suspect Agnes 
.Smith of perpetrating it. It looked very much like her 
tyi)ewriting. at any rate. 

1)k.\i< OnsKRVKu: So you liked "Merton of the Movies." 
Where did Marry Leon \\'iIson get all his material? He must 
have tried the game himself. When I read the story, I felt 
like Mrrlon himself. 1 used to he a regular saphead. When 
all the newspapers were printing tine stories ahout moving- 
picture salaries, I left the old desk and took the savings 
account to God's country. Humor and pathos! .Also heart 
interest, for as soon as I earned a little money, I got married. 
I can't write like this man Wilson, but he has given the best 
picture of fillum life I have ever read. No Iiunk, no sex 
stuff, no sudden success. 

\ow I am playing second leads, and I get good work. I 
had a lot to learn. Every one around the studio read "Mer- 
ton." Thomas Meighan had the time of his life over it. 
Hebe Daniels couldn't wail for the next in.stallment. Honestly, 
down at .Armstrong's you had to fight for the newest copv. 
.Ml of this inst goes to prove that the man who writes honestly 
and sympathetically about motion pictures can make a big hit. 
It's a great game and no longer in its infancy. I was a 
saphead when 1 started, bin now I have graduated to the 
human class. When I read about Mri-toii. I had a good laugh 
at myself. That story has done a lot of good out here in 
Hollywood. Sincerely yours, Clifford .Armyt.^ge. 




Down on the ship, a thousaihi feet below the director, men listened intently for his orders, ready to carry them out. 



The Director's New Sky Line 

The craze for radio phones in homes is as nothing to the craze for them among 
motion-picture directors. They are all up in the air now directing their scenes. 



By 
Martin J. Bent 



SCHOONER come on! Faster! Steam iij) ! De 
stroyer maneuver alongside ! Gobs overboard ! 
C'm'on, give me a little action." the quiet 
voice of Ailen Holubar. over a thousand feet 
in the air, intoned his directions. And 
down below a I'nited States navy de- 
stroyer with its crew suiiplemented 
with gob "extras," drew u]i alongside 
a three-masted schooner. The ''gobs" 
poised on the rail dropjied down 
upon the deck of the schooner and 
rescued the heroine from the pirates. 
"On with the fight. C'm'on i)lane 
No. I. Where are you, plane 
No. 2? Shoot! Remember, plane 
No. 2 is to be shot down. C'm'on ; 
fire!" 

And there, high uj) in the air above 
the southern California waters, plane 
No. I obligingly fired and plane Xo. 2 
dro])ped with broken wings, did a nose 
spin, and fell into the ocean. 

"Pretty good," said Mr. Holubar, quietly 
up in his lofty perch. "This radiophone's 
fine idea." 

For the first time in the history of mo- 
tion-picture production, and u.shering in 
momentous ])ossibilities, sea and air .scenes 
have lieen directed from a hydrojilane, by 
means of a radiophone with receiving aj)- 
paratus on four aeroplanes, one of which 




High in the air, Allen 
Holubar directed spec- 
tacular scenes below by 
means of the radio 
phone. 



was a scout that rose at the rate of a thousand feet a 
minute, two destroyers, and a smuggling schooner. 

When you see "Hurricane's Gal," starring 
Dorothy Phillips, you will marvel at the bat- 
tle between the shijis on the high, rolling 
seas during a terrific storm ; you will be 
thrilled by the fight between the planes 
during which one is shot down while 
high in the air. And you will won- 
der, if yours is the kind of mind 
that likes to know the why and the 
wherefore of things, how in the 
world a director could secure such 
perfect unity of movements from 
two big ships and the planes. And, 
when you remember that the di- 
rector softly intoned his instructions 
into the mouth]iiece of a radiophone 
in a ]ilane high in tlic air. tlic r.iarvcl 
of modern scientific instruments will 
be brought home to you as in no other 
way. 
"The radiophone has at last given the 
picture director a means of keeping con- 
stantlv in touch with his assistants in long- 
di.stance scenes." Mr. Holubar told me 
when I cornered him — U]wn safe terra 
firma, you may be sure ! "In former pic- 
tures when I had mammoth scenes I have 
been compelled to rely upon smoke signals, 
wigwags, and fire pots in order to make 
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my directions known. Upon 
occasions, I have used the 
wireless telephone — it is in 
common use for directing 
large nioh sets on the ground, 
hattles and the like, enabling 
the director to keep in con- 
stant connection with his as- 
sistants. But many times, 
using the wigwag signals, the 
directions were misunderstood 
because of the inability of 
some one to see the signals 
or to interpret them correctly. 
With the radio])hone it is as 
easy to direct a man miles 
away as it is to direct him on 
the studio stage. Everv or- 
der is as clearly understood as 
though it were ])honed on a 
perfectly clear teleiihone line. 

"With the assistance of the 
radiophone it will be possible 
hereafter to give the screen 
scenes which could not be 
thought of before this instru- 
ment was invented. ICverv 
up-to-date studio is getting 
this apparatus." 

With his sending apparatus. 
Mr. Holubar was able to in- 
struct the hydro])lanes to rise 
to a greater elevation or to de- 
scend, to fight and to quit fir- 
ing on the instant. Every lurch of each plane, 
every movement upon the jilanes and the ships 
l;elow was a result of his qtiiet intonation a 
thousand feet overhead. When he wanted 
the destroyer to release a smoke .screen he 
merely spoke the word. and. though the shij) was 
I>ut faintly discernible on the horizon, the snnidge would 
almost instantly apjiear. .Sails were raised and lowered 
on the three-masted schooner, .Ipollo — though it was 
miles away. During the fight scene between the "gobs ' 
and the pirates on the smuggler, a terrific storm raged 
at sea. enhancing the realism, the helmsman was swej^t 
overboard and a heavy spar was struck down from 
aloft by a boll of lightning. Culminating his introduc- 
tion of the radiophone as an aid to the megaphonist, 
Mr. Holubar directed by this means a sjiectacular fire 
scene marking the destruction of a ship and terminating 
the sea ein.sodes. 

A polite quarrel is being waged between various ])ro- 



The Director's New Sky Line 




Lambert Hillver directed 
maneuvers for 




ducers anent the respective 
merits of the dirigible or aero- 
l)lane in directing mammoth 
.scenes. Mr. Holubar prefers, 
whenever possible, to use the 
dirigil)le. "It gives steadier 
pictures. I have found," he 
says. "And it is roomy, and 
the whole company can get 
aboard and watch the action 
transpiring below or in the air 
about them." 

F. Richard Jones, who used 
a dirigible in the aerial fight in 
jMabel Normand's "Molly O," 
is strong for the cigar-shaped 
type of airship. "The cabin 
of a dirigible has more pos- 
sibilities for drama than the 
cock])it of an aeroplane." Mr. 
Jones told me em])hatically — 
just as if I had doubted his 
word or something — I. who 
have never been up in any- 
thing except once in an aero- 
plane for half an hour. "You 
can get half a dozen people 
into a dirigible's cabin and 
'triangle situations' can l)e 
worked out leisurely. This 
can't be done in a 'plane' — 
there your action is confined 
to two people and must be 
done much faster." • 
Lambert Ilillyer. who directed Thomas Ince's 
".Skin Deep," takes issue with him. "The dirigi- 
ble is too slow and bulky. How could we. in a 
dirigible, have chased a train going sixty miles an 
hour, let down a rope ladder to an escajied convict 
on top of the train and then carried him off from the 
roof of the coach? We do it in '.Skin Deep' with a bi- 
])lane. We also set an aeroplane on fire in the sky. \^ e 
couldn't have done that with a dirigible and given the 
mechanics a chance to escape with their lives." 

^larshall Xeilan ])rcfers the dirigible and used it first 
to direct "Bolj Hampton of Placer." With the new 
"nonflame" gas now in use by the navy, he thinks it 
safer than a ]ilane. "With a blimp you can concentrate 
better u])on some jiivotal action below — you can even 
come to a dead sto]3 and anchor to the ground until the 
scene bc'low has been enacted. I employed the blimp 
at Glacier Park. ^Montana, in Arizona, and over the 
Continued on paj^e 97 



some thrilling: aeroplane 
"Skin Deep." 




Ever since Marshall Neilan directed tlie memorable bij! scenes of "Bob Hampton of Placer" from a blimp he lias favored 

directing from the air. 



Favorite Picture Players 
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CONSTANCE TALMADGE is breaking away from 
modern costumes as well as from her usual comedy 
types in her next picture, "East Is West," which is adapted 
from the popular stage play. But, as every one knows, no 
amount of drama can restrain the blithe spirit of Constance. 




DRAMAS get along without comic relief now and then 
but beauty relief seems simply indispensable to come- 
dies. Lovely, Marie Mosquini makes up for many short- 
comings in Snub Pollard's comedies. 
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OTHER Statuesque beauties of the screen will have to 
)'.>ok to their laurels when Barbara La Marr is seen 
in "The Prisoner of Zenda," for she is wonderfully magnetic. 
"Black Orchids" is her next. 




ELAINE HAMMERSTEIN, somewhat chastened, appar- 
ently by her escapades in "Reckless Youth," has 
chosen "Under Oath" as her next Selznick vehicle. 
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RUTH RE:NICK has that charming wistfulness that sets 
off a noble Western hero to advantage. Just now she 
is playing opposite William Russell. 




HELEN LYNCH appeare in "Fools First" and -Her 
Man," and Marshall Neilan, who directed them, be- 
lieves that she is one of the most promising young women 
in pictures. ' ' 
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NITA NALDI lived up to her big chance years ago in 
"Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde," but since then has suf- 
fered in commonplace productions. She returns resplend- 
ent in "Blood and Sand." 




VIRGINIA VALLI brings such .poUe and distinction to 
her work on the screen that one might forgive her a 
few queenly airs in real life. But read the story on the 
opposite page and you will see what she is really like. 
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The Valiant Valli 



She is a pleasant and companionable individual, 
but once in a while she likes to flirt with death. 



By Caroline Bell 



THERE are times wlien an interview is a neces- 
sity. Tiien again it may l)e a jjleasure. I leave 
it to you which it is when Virginia Valli calls 
for you ill her sna])py lit- 
tle coupe and drives you 
to Betty Bolton's for lunch 
and then takes you to your 
dentist — and waits an hour 
to drive you home. 

Betty Bolton's is a lit- 
tl/i tan-and-hlue place off 
the boulevard a block or 
two, from whose walls 
smile down at you auto- 
gra])hed ])ictures of every 
star, would-be and has- 
been, in filmdom. The 
business of ordering was 
soon dispatched — \'irginia 
was on a diet and 1 have 
a i)articular gift for de- 
manding a square meal in 
no time — and we faced 
each other over the trim 
little tan doilies. 

"Well ':" I raised inquis- 
itive eyebrows, which I 
have learned to operate 
beautifully from watch- 
ing Wallie Reid. 

"Well ?" Virginia re- 
peated in a puzzled tone. 
"I'm sure I can't soe why 
you want to interview me. 
I've done nothing." 

They all say that. But 
I had a hunch \'irginia 
really meant it— she is al- 
ways so amazingly frank 
and direct. However, I 
had heard a ripjile of talk 
from tho.se who had seen 
the rushes of "The 
Storm," in which she had 
just com])leted the lead — 
and when Universal offi- 
cials talk that way it means 
considerably more than 
nothing. 

"I've been having such 
a wonderful time on loca- 
tion up at Feather River 
Canon," she continued, as 
the soup came in — my 
souj), for she had to con- 
tent herself with a vegeta- 
ble salad and tea. "I've 
done most of my work on 
my last four pictures on 
location. Wc had an ac- 
cident, you know — it was 

in all the papers. We lost four canoes and six cameras 
and all our ])rovisions and had to wireless for help. 
Universal sent a truck loaded with jirovisions to our aid 
and fortunately it reached us before we had suffered 




Viririnia Valli is one of the new type of popular plovers about 
whom there is no pretense and no halo of illusory show. 



any hardship. Another time we had to walk across a 
trestle hundreds of feet above the canon — and the trestle 
was covered with ice. But I had a peach of a time. 

The men in the comi)any 
are always so dandy to 
the girls — make things 
easier for us and give us 
such a good time, that it's 
more like play than v.ork. 
Do you like snowshoe- 
ing?" 

I admitted that I prefer 
taking my e.xercise in 
somebody else's Rolls- 
Royce. But before we 
could finish our snowshoe 
battle — verbally. thank 
Heaven — a strident voice 
broke in ujxin us. as a 
group of tourists were 
.seated at a near-by table. 
"I come here l)ecause I 
can see all the 'movies' on 
the walls and once in a 
while a 'movie' herself." 
(A "movie." I must ex- 
])lain. is not a show ; it de- 
notes in tourist vernac- 
ular a motion-picture ac- 
tress.) 'A\'hy " The 

words hung suspended, 
and the fat dowager's pen- 
dulous chins dropjied as 
she gazed at \'irginia, her 
eyes rtying from the trim 
figure in her green sweater 
and tan-and-green-striped 
skirt to her ])hotograph on 
the wall near Xazim<iva's. 
"Lookit, there's that girl 
we saw last night at 
I.oew's with Bert Lvtell in 
'The Idle Rich.'" A 
frenzied whispering en- 
sued. And the remainder 
of our lunch was eaten to 
the tune of audible com- 
ments: "Ain't she pretty. 
One of those new fringed 
skirts. I wouldn't wear 
one. Say. d'you tiiink I 
dare ask her wher'.' she 
got it?" 

"This." crowed \'irg;n:a 
ecstatically. "is f-'.me. 
When I first came out 
here I stayed at the Hol'y- 
wood Hotel and used to 
see the tourist bri-rtide 
trailing Bert Lvtell ever-/ 
time he showed his face i.'i 
the lobby and .said to myself. 'Virginia, you're an ab- 
solute failure — you've never had a tourist even look pt 
you.' And to-day I achieve two ambitions: I am stared 
Continued on page 100 
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Intimate glimpses of what players in Hollywood are doings 

By Agnes Smith 



^ 



Hollirwood Follies. 

I HE Writers' keviie, given at the Philharmonic 

1 Auditorium, was such a success that the man- 
agers of the affair were glad that they didn't 
commit suicide, as thej- threatened at dress rehearsal. 
In fact, the show was so good that it ought to be taken 
to New York and presented as a summer sliow. Of 
course, the one-hundred-million-dollar cast couldn't 
leave the studios. It was a satire on the follies of 
Hollywood, written by W'aldcmar Young and Alfred 
Cohn. The music had that Follies swing and was com- 
posed by Aubrey Stauifer. a render at the Lasky studio. 

I can't give you the names of those who were present 
before or behind the footlights. It would he too much. 
Mary Pick ford appeared ju.st as a .surprise, and you 
would have thought that some one had played "The 
Star-.'sjiangled IJanner." Mary was touclied, and cried ; 
she didn't think she was such a treat to a movie audi- 
ence. Douglas Fairbanks was a beef eater in ''The 
Musketeers" number. He stood for half an hour with 
his face hidden by a large beard and a battle-ax. No 
one recognized him. Then he stepped forth, and there 
was another riot. 

Lupino Lane, the new Fox comedian, was D'Arta- 
(liiaii. and made an astonishing leaji down five steps. 
There was no trick camera work about it. Alan Hale 
brought tears into the eyes of all members of ihe I'ni- 
versal studio by imitating Von Stroheim. The baby 
stars were scared to death, but when they actually got 
before the footlights, they recovered their voices. 
Helen Ferguson, Mildred Davis, Clara Horton, 
Maryon Aye. and Louise Lorraine were among 
those who found that the performance was more 
inspiring than the rehearsals. 

My tyjxiwritcr falters when I try to speak 
of Theodore Roberts as Little Lord Fniiiit- 
Icroy. j\Iary Pickford laughed harder than 
"any one present. And now every one 
wants JMr. Lasky to star Roberts in a 
new version of the story. 

The audience looked like an opening 
night at the Metropolitan Opera House 
only its members were better dressed 
and the diamonds were newer. 



Although he might have stayed with Lasky to direct 
the Valentino pictures, it isn't likely that Fred Niblo 
will accept the assignment. Louis 15. Mayer wants to 
make him a star director. I should like to predict that 
lune Mathis will soon be Rudie's director. 



Mildred Davis' brother has a set of brand-new teeth. 
He has reached the Booth Tarkington age. When he 
a])])cared at the studio, Mildred was terribly ashamed 
of him. P)Ut all the comedy directors began to laug'i. 
On the strength of his teeth, he received plenty of 
offers to appear in pictures. He is all stuck up arid 
is now considering his opportunities like all our best 
actors. 

Helen Ferguson's beau- — a well-known star — was bit- 
ten by a bear. Helen can't make up her mind whether 
the incident is funny or tragic. And she can't see v/hy 
he didn't have caution enough to stay away from the 
bear. 

Patsy Ruth Miller and Mildred Davis are glad they 
own regular families. In fact, they possess the only 
two known fathers in Hollywood. Every one has a 
mother neatly posed in the bungalow for the benefit of 
interviewers. P>ut Patsy and ^lildred have fathers — 
useful fathers who call for them at eleven o'clock in 
the evening at all social affairs. 



It was sure to happen. I mean, of 
course, that recognition simply had to 
come to ]Mae Busch. ]\Iae has been 
playing "supporting parts," but she is 
so vivid and so charming that the pub- 
lic forgets the pictures and remembers 
Mae. It is said that her best scenes 
had to be cut from "Foolish Wives." 
and that, if the one-million-mile film 
hadn't been trimmed, Mae would 
have been the .star of the show. 

But now Mae has been engaged 
to play the leading role in "The 
Christian." ^Maurice Tourneur has 
gone abroad for atmosphere.^ 
Richard Dix will be the John 
Storm of Hall Caine's story. 
And so you can watch out for 
stars. 




Katherine MacDonald isn't afraid of com- 
petition. In "Heroes and Husbands," she 
engaged Mona Kingsley for an important I'.art 
in the cast. Mona is almost as beautiful as 
Katherine — if possible. ^lary MacLaren, 
Katherine's sister, has gone to New York 
to study for the stage. 



The Talmadges — Norma and Constance 
— have returned. Constance is stopping 
with her sister, Natalie, at the Keaior.s' 
hoiue while Mr. and Mrs. Schenck are 
at the Hotel Ambassador. Constance he- 
gins work soon on "East is ^\ est." 
Norma is luidecided, so she spends her 
days ])laying golf with her husband. Prob- 
ably her next picture will be "The ^lirnge." 
She is also rather anxious to film "The First 
Year" and try her hand at light comedy. 
At the time that the Talmadges arrived, 
Mrs. Sidney Drew came to Los Angeles 
in a vaudeville sketch so there was a 
regular reiuiion. 



new 



The members of the Rodolph 
i \'alentino Club are planning to 
] get together. Mildred Davis, 
"■ Colleen Moore's grandmother, 
and Colleen's young brother are 
the most conspicuous fans. Col- 
leen's brother returned from 
school with his hair all slicked 
up with brilliantine. 
"Who do I remind you of?" he 
asked his family. There was no an- 
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swer. 



"See," 



I the snake?" 



he went on, "Rodolph Valentino. Ain't 



Eugene Percy Heath, who remained in the box office 
during the \\'riters' Revue, said that he wore a treas- 
urer's dress suit. Do you know what that is? It means 
that he liad an evening shirt, coat and tie and check 
trousers. You see, the trousers don't show below the 
railing of the box ofiice. 



Rupert Hughes has bought a country home 
at La Polio, and he says he is going to take a 
vacation. I believe that he has bought the 
home — but I don't believe a word about the 
vacation. 



Hughey 
in "Black 
a villain. 
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Mack, once a comedian with Vitagraph, is 
Orchids." You wouldn't recognize him as 



Marshall Neilan is going to produce 
pictures for Goldwyn as soon as he re- 
turns from Europe. Mickey's trip is the 
talk of Hollywood ; no one seems to have 
any place to go. How could he? ManV of 
the First National directors will probably 
use the Goldwyn studio for production. 



Charlie Chaplin's newest two- 
reel comedy will be a Western. 
It's all about a convict who 
accidentally becomes a .' 
preacher. Edna Purviance 
is the girl whose life is 
made miserable by a mort- 
gage. 

Coming next week to this the- 
ater: Charles Chaplin, the distin- 
guished English actor, in "Hamlet." 



No single rumor of a Cha]ilin marriage has 
been circulated this month. My, how dull things 
are getting! 




Allen Holubar will direct "Broken Chains" for Gold- 
wyn, with Colleen Moore in the leading role. This is 
the scenario that won a prize contest, but don't let that 
prejudice y(ju against it. Do you remember Holubar? 

He pruduced "Man, Woman. Marriage." Carey Wil- 
<- son, who will be the supervisor or something, was 

, one of the authors of "Madonnas and Men." 



At last, an efficiency man has made good. 

At one of the studios, a goat was needed 

to ])lay around the village streets. The next 

day there were four more little goats. The 

efficienc}- man wants his salary raised. 



William H. Crane is a champeen checker 
player in Hollywood. Although no one has 
told me, I imagine he will be in the cast of 

"The Old Homestead." Maybe I am 
wrong, but I hope I am right. 



Margaret Landis, sister of Cul- 
len Landis. has become an actress, 
my deah ! Her heavy Southern 
accent doesn't register on the 
screen. But it's all very 
queer, and she wishes Cullen 
wouldn't make fun of her ca- 
reer. Cullen is playing in "Some 
One to Love," an Ince production. 



Owen Moore is working at the United 
Studio in "A Previous Engagement." It 
was written by .Sarah Y. Mason who 
says the story is awfully funny. If the 
picture isn't so funny as the story, you 
can blame it on Victor Heerman, the director. The 
director is Miss Mason's husband. 

Fortunately Edward Connelly, the character actor, 
was not seriously injured when Joe Martin, sup- 
po.sedly intelligent and tractable monkey, who plays in 
"Black Orchids." attacked him. Long hours of night 
work got on Martin's nerves, and he leajied at Con- 
nelly. The studio got a good scare, but Connelly re- 
covered and went on with his part. 



Unlike most comedians Baby 
Peggy has no troable thinking 
up new funny stuff. Just give 
tier a new costume and she 
does the rest. 



Lucille Ricksen, the little girl who was the 
heroine of the Edgar comedies, now grows 
rious when she is called a child. She is play- 
ing an important ingenue role with Marie Prevost 
in a picture called "They're Off !" .She 
is learning to ride, and she is going to 
attend dramatic school. Just the other 
day she astonished her mother by ex- 
claiming, "I must go to the Aml)assador 
dances. All the girls are seen there !" 



Jack Holt's polo pony, "Robin Hood, 
at the Los Angeles Horse Show. 



took first prize 



Here's good news. The fans have been making in- 
quiries about Ethel Clayton. She isn't going to leave 
the screen ; she is going to star in R. C. jiictures. In- 
stead of playing placid domestic stories. Miss Clayton 
is looking for something actively dramatic. 



There are ]ilenty of interesting per.sonalities in "Black 
Orchids," which Rex Ingram is making. Barbara La 
I^Iarr, for instance. And Ramon Samanegos. Ramon 
has changed his name. It was too much for the literati. 
Henceforth he will be knovrn as Jose Ramon. At a 
benefit, the chairman announced him as Ramon Ham 
and Eggs. That was too nnich. Margaret Ettinger 
has told the readers of Pictt;rk-Pi..\v Magazine that 
he is extremely attractive. He is also intelligent. 



Alice Terry, wife of Rex Ingram, wanted to take 
a vacation during the filming of "Black Orchids." But 
she grew tired of a life of leisure and decided to adopt 
a disguise and play in a mob scene for one day. Un- 
fortunately Rex is fussy about his big scenes and made 
Miss Terry report for three days' work. 



Mr. and Mrs. Cecil De Mille have adopted an eleven- 
year-old daughter. Katherine Lester is the luckv girl. 
She is the daughter of a veteran soldier in the Canadian 
army, and her charm and refinement made such an 
a])|ieal to Mrs. De Mille that she decided to take her 
into the family. The De Milles also have an adopted 
son, John, who is eight years old. 

Anderson .Snn"th has been engaged to play an ex- 
tremely drastic role in a Ruth Roland serial. One .Sun- 
day. John Cray, of the scenario department, frantically 
telephoned him : "How far can you fall ?" he asked. 

"How far can I fall on what?" 

"On rocks." 

"Just about two and a half inches," said Smith. 

"You've spoiled the script," exclaimed Gray, as he 
rang off. 




rhoto by Eiiwarii Thayer Monroe 



Wiwrevcr her husband goes, there goes Bcttv Ross Clarke, even when it means 
turning clown some interesting picture offers in California. 



LET'S have a contest," urged Fanny, as 
she strolled in and nearly crowded 
the teapot off the tahle with an 
enormous vanity case. 

"They don't mean anything," I 
objected. ".\nd besides you'd 
probably win if the idea is to 
see who can give the best im- 
pression of a syncopated 
barber shop. I never 
smelled so much perfume 
in my life. Where on 
earth have you been?" 

"That isn't the idea at 
all. I'll tell you about the 
perfume later if you'll | 
only support my idea for \ 
a contest. I want every I 
one to vote for the player 
they think would be an 
idea! flapper on the screen. 
You know the Pyramid 
company has bought the 
screen rights to a play by 
Eugene Walter, called 'The 
Flapper,' and every one says 
it's a wonder. Rut I'm afraid 
they'll go ahead impulsively and 
cast somebody about as ajipro- X, 
])riate as Mary Carr in the title 
role. They ought to let flappers all 
over the country pick the ideal actress 
for such a part. Let them misrepresent 
Inisiness men and society leaders and sweet 
voung things on the screen if they like, 
but the flap]ier is a national institution 
that ought to be shown to the world 
just as she is." 







rhoto by Raymor Studios 



Martha Mansfield had a narrow 

escape during the filming of "The 

Queen of the Moulin Rouge." 



"May Mac.'\voy," I suggested idly. 

''Oh, well,'' l-'anny came back super- 
ciliously, "if you don't want to phy, 
I'll find .some one else who'll take an 
interest in my contest. You know 
perfectly well that May Mac- 
Avoy isn't the type at all. She's 
too reserved and poised. Y'ou 
might as well suggest Con- 
stance Rinney. Corinne 
(iriffith might do it — she's 
much more suited to young- 
girl ]iarts than these suffer- 
ing-wife ijarts she has 
Ix-cn ])1aying, you know. 
.She told me just the other 
day that she was going 
to bob her hair again, just 
to see if that wouldn't 
urge her comjiany into 
getting younger stories for 
her. 

"And Mabel Rallin amid 
do it wonderfully ; she has 
such a sense of humor. 
Diana Allen would l>e darling 
and so would Pauline Garon 
in such a ]iart. Or if Mary 
Hay would only come back to 
>ictin-es. maybe she could do it. 
Can't you suggest any one?" 
"Not when you're talking all the time," 
I added, in the icy manner that I'anny 
would like to be able to copyright as her 
own. "It seems to me obvious that 
Ann Forrest is the person for the 
l^art. By the way, where is she 
now ?" 



Over the Teacups 
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"Up in Yonkers," Fanny answered 
despondently. "She's playing opposite 
George Arliss in 'The Silent X'oice.' 
But the studio is so far away I know 
I'll simply never see her. Why they 
don't Iniild their studios somewhere 
nearer civilization I can't see. It would 
be so much more con\-enient for me if 
the studios were in the vicinity of Times 
Square " 

".And, of course," I cut in, "all that 
motion-picture studios are built for 
is so that you'll have somewhere to go 
between getting up and tea time. I 
never " 

"But we were speaking of casting, 
weren't we dear," Fanny remarked, as 
sweetly as though it were quite the 
proper thing for her to interrupt that 
way. "And that reminds me that Helen 
Jerome Eddy is playing 'The Flirt' for 
Univer.sal— the Booth tarkington story. 
you know. And nice as Helen Jerome 
Eddy is, I don't think that should be al- 
lowed. The i>art was simply made for 
Claire Windsor, or she was made for it, 
and there are any number of other peo- 
ple who are better suited to the role. 
Of course, when the picture comes out 
I inay change my mind, but iust now 
I'm disconsolate that Claire 
didn't play the part. It's 
always been one of my 
favorite stories — and 
when Universal made 
it before, with Marie 
\\alcamp in the lead- 
ing role. I .saw it about 
a dozen tinies. 

"And speaking of old 
favorites, they're going 




to release 
'Enoch 
A r d e n' 
again. I was 
talking to 
Lillian G i s h 
just the other 
day and begging 
her to make that 
over again. Don't 
you wish she 
would ? Then i 
they'd assemble prints 
of all the i)roductions 
of 'Enoch Arden' 

Gwynedd Vernon is just over 
from England and is ffoing to 
make pic- 
tures here. 




Phnto by rioronco S Bull 

Heler.e Cliadwicic wade a flying trip to New York and hud a ten days' 
whirl of shopping and tlieaters and parties. 

they'd have a pretty c(ini])lctc record of how pictures have 

improved. The first ])ruducti()n was made 'way back at the 

old B>iogra])h, with Florence Lawrence in the leading ]iart ; 

ne.xt D. W. Griflith made it wiih himself and Linda, his wife, 

in the leading parts, and then Christy Cabamie made it under 

]\Ir. Ciriffith's supervision, with Lillian Gish and Wallace Reid. 

The first was one reel, the next tv,o, and the third four reels 

in length. Incidentally when they reissue that last one they're 

going to call it 'The I-'atal Marriage.' Ln't that atrocious?" 

"No less," I agreed. "Wasn't it funny about Lillian and the 
New York picture-player ])()])ularity contest?" 

"Funny," Fanny exploded. "It was ridiculous. The last night 
of the contest v^dien everybody in society and movies was at 
the ball and votes for the favorites were being auctioned off — 
the whole thing was just a scheme to raise money for charity, 
you know — Lillian Gish came into a box and everybody got 
so excited there was almost a human stampede. Every one 
wanted to get dose enough to see her. P.illie Burke got the 
most votes. Marv Carr was second, and Marion Davies was 
third, but the crowd wasn't half as interested in seeing them 
as they were in seeing Lillian. 

"Votes were sold for ten cents each and the contest brought 

in about one hundred and fifty thousand dollars for New York's 

poor. I su])|Kisc they'll buv clothes and ff)o(' and uninteresting 

necessities with it when the people would probably be much 

more grateful for a few tickets to the movies. 

".A.11 the ]ilayers were awfu'ly good s])orts about 
helping in the drive for funds. Lucy Fox even 
climbed a great high ladder in Times Squ.irc one 
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Over the Teacups 



for me to answer went on, "Betty 
Ross Clarke. Where her husband is, 
there goes not only her heart but her 
career. Betty packed up and left Cali- 
fornia and all the interesting oft'ers she 
had there as soon as she hnished 'The 
Alan From Downing Street' so as to 
come to New York with her husband. 
She is going to make pictures here 
how, and maybe she will go back on 
the stage. 

"And I saw Martha Mansfield this 
morning. She has almost finished 
'The Queen of the iVIoulin Rouge.' 
She had an awfully narrow escape lbs 
other day. There was one scene whcro; 
she had to fall through a skylight. 
Martha was all for doing it herself, 
but the director insisted on having a 
double. Xot that he cared, he insisted, 
if Martha broke her neck, but it would 
delay the picture if she was laid uj). 
\\"hen they canie to make that scene, 
there was an accident — the double 
broke both legs. She was awfully 
plucky about it. but IMartha cried ter- 
ribly. She says she'll never let any 
one take risks for her again. 

"It's awfully exciting being in New 
York nowadays. You never can tell 
who you'll see. The other day I 
bumped into ]\Iae Busch, and I was 
so thrilled I went out and bought three 
pairs of earrings before I knew what 
I vi'as doing, .'-^he's one of the most 
fascinating people I ever saw. .She 
never seems to be in a dull mood for 
a minute. 

".She played ])oker with Richard Dix 
and some of the other people in the 
company on the train coming East just 
to pass the time away and \\hen s'nc 
got to New York she found that she 
was eighty dollars ahead. Richard 
noon charging some one in the crowd a dime everv time Dix not only lost money, but weight, on the trip, 
she went up a rung. But then players always will do I^laurice Tourneur ordered him to be twenty pounds 

lighter by the lime he reached England, and they were 
ready to take the first scenes of "The Christian.' 

"And Gwynedd Vernon is here from England. She 
was over once before, you know, last winter, and just 
as she was all ready to start work in a picture she was 
taken ill and went back home to England to convalesce. 
She owns the picture rights to some of the Limehouse 
stories of Thomas Burke, and maybe she'll make one 

Whv anv one should 




I'hoto by Dcinjild Eiddle Kcye« 

Every one's predicting big tilings for Nitn Nahli in tlie near future, and mcanifhile 
they're waiting anxiously to see iter in "Blood and Sand." 



simply anything for charity- 

"Especially when it's their own Actors' Equity .\sso- 
ciation treasury that needs funds," I added. "Did you 
see their annual show ?" 

"Did I?" Fanny ejaculated, and drew a long breath. 

It's no wonder Fanny marveled at that show, for 
there never was another quite like it. It was at the 
Metropolitan 0])era House, and every one who is any- 
body on the stage or in pictures — and who was in New of them over here right away 
York at the time — was in it. Many a famous star who come to -Xmerica to film a ])icture with supposed Lon- 
carries the weight of an entire season's hit appeared only don background I can't just understand, but that's what 



for a brief moment or two. George Arliss, for example 
and Dick Barthclmess were called on merely to ste]5 onto 
the stage and hold up placards announcing different acts. 
No announcers ever received more applau.se, though. 
And at the conclusion of this ]ierfectly bewildering array 
of talent which lasted for four hours there came a m )st 
gorgeous finale in which all these hundreds of big stars 
were grouped. ATae Murray made a tremendous hit 
when the spotlight disclosed her in her "bull" costume 



I was told, anyway. 

"Gwynedd — you pronounce that Gwyneth, and it's not 
a stage name; it's her own real one that she inherited 
from Welsh ancestors — is a ty]Mcal English beauty, all 
pale pinks and whites. I think fans will love her over 
here. 

"And Helene Chadwick has been East for a vacation. 
.She looked much thinner than she has in her lectures 
recently and ever so much younger. She was only here 



that .she wore in "Fa.scination." and Elsie Ferguson ten days, but she crowded loads of shopping and parties 



called forth great bursts of cheers when she was re- 
vealed as the girl in "Outcast," which is to be her next 
picture. 

"Do you know who's in town ?" Fanny remarked 
abruptly, cutting short my reverie, and then not waiting 



and theaters into that time." 

"\Miat did she like I)€st?" I demanded. 

"I knew you'd ask that." Fanny answered trium- 
])hantly. "Don't you ever get interested in a regular 
Continued on page 106 



Not Quite a 
Hero 

In the heat of discussion about 
Rodolph Valentino — in which 
every one who ever goes to 
movies seems to be taking part 
— what the man is really like 
is almost lost sight of in the 
maze of conjecture, miscon- 
ception, and exaggeration 
spread about him Here he is 
— as he really is. 

By Agnes Smith 

ONCE UjKjii a time there 
was a young man whi) 
was not a perfect 
specimen of American man- 
hood. He was not remark- 
ably dauntless nor brave. His 
appearance did not suggest 
shining virtue nor impeccaljlc 
nobility. In spite of the fact 
that he lacked all the glorious 
qualities of a real movie hero, 
Rodolph \"alentino went into 
the movies. The casting di- 
rectors whom he interviewed 
decided he wasn't the sort of 
man who would appeal to our 
American girls. He did not 
seem fitted to jum]) off cliffs, 
rescue maidens in distress, or 
register high-minded devotion 
in the close-ups. They ad- 
mitted, however, that he could 
dance and that he was a good 
type for what is recognized 
about the studio.s — and no- 
where else — as a "socielv vil- 
lain." But they forgot to find 
out whether or not he could 
act. Sometimes the big movie 
organizations are careless 
about minor details. 

I am not going to tell you aboui "How One Young 
Man Made Good." I don't need to. You probably saw 
"The Four Horsemen." But I am going to set forth 
my theory of his phenomenal rise, the secret of his sen- 
sational success. It is this: He does not look like vour 
husband. He is not in the least like your brother. He 
does not resemble the man your mother thinks you 
otight to marry. He is not like the nice boy who takes 
you to all the high-school dances. .\nd so women go 
to see him in motion pictures becau>e be tvpifies Ro- 
mance ; he is the hero of that love affair vou never 
experienced. 

Out in Hollywood, the men who know him like him. 
But no man understands the reason for his phenomenal 
popularity. The women know, but they won't tell. As 
for Valentino himself, he doesn't talk about it. H you 
happen to be one of those irate fans who have been 
disgusted with the interviews in which his opinions on 
love and the ladies have been set forth at wearving 
length, please accept my word for it — that any such 
statements which be really made were wrung from him, 
and that some of them were as new and strange to him 
when he saw them on the printed page — if he ever saw 
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Rodolph Valcnlino is as popular on the l.asky lot as he is outside. Lois Wilson, Bcbc Daniels, 
and Bebe's young cousin are glaa when he is not needed nn the set. 



them — as they were to you. Ccrtainlv. I found him 
shy on all such subjects; he honestly does not want to 
be considered a matinee idol. You cannot blame him, 
for where are the matinee idols of vesteryear? I have 
tried to talk to X'alentiiio about love, women, and matri- 
mony. Every time I broached one of these subjects, he 
side-stepped. But let us hasten on to the interview. 

I met Mr. Valentino on the Lasky lot. With me v^•as 
the Perfect A^alentino Fan. When she saw Mr. Val- 
entino coming up to tis, she said, "Please introduce me 
by my maiden name and didn't sav anvthing about my 
busbrind and baby." W'hereiipon she removed b.er wed- 
ding ring and slipped it into her hand bag. There's a 
little bit of had in every good little girl. Air. Valentino 
suggested luncheon and escorted us to his motor. 

"It needs cleaning," he explained, "but it runs beau- 
tifully." 

In half a minute we were half a mile away. When 
^Ir. \'nlcntino made his entrance in this restaurant, 
every woman in sight gave a low moan of jov, and all 
the women tourists were, oh, so glad that thev had come 
to California. \[r. \^alentino looked neither to the 
right nor to the left. He looked at the menu card. 
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Not Quite a Hero 



Our luncheon engagement was the result of a long 
promise. When I saw the preview of "The Four Horse- 
men" in New York, June Mathis, who wrote the sce- 
nario, came up to me. "Keep your eye on my Julio. I 
picked him myself, and, if he isn't one of the coming 
favorites, I'll eat the fiini." After the picture, I saw 
June and congratulated her. "That boy, Valentino,"' I 
said, "is going to break up a lot of homes. Why did 
you go and do it?" 

\\hereui)on June said, "He is intelligent, agreeabk'. 
and he deserves his success. I want you to meet him 
because you would like him." 

So there I was with Kudie and the Perfect Fan. and 
I wondered what to do about it. Rudie .'iaved the situa- 
tion. He found out that the Perfect Fan loved to dance, 
and so he talked about dancing and orchestras and about 
the charm of sitting in a pleasant restaurant, with agree- 
able and well-l)ehaved persons all about you. He hates 
vulgar dancing just as he hates all sorts of vulgarity. 

Then he turned to me and talked 
about June jMathis. 

"June Mathis discovered me. She 
gave me a part when life was not so 
easy. And now she will write all iny 
pictures. She is a capable, humor- 
ous and generous woman. I am 
eternally grateful to her. No one 
realizes how much she had to do with 
the success of 'The Four Horsemen.' 
She was on the set every dav. She 
sugge.sted a hundred small touches. 
.\nd now she will supervise 'P>lood 
and .Sand.' I am immensely glad be- 
cause it is the first picture in which 
I aiu to l>e starred, and I know that 
I can trust ^liss ^lathis' advice and 
good judgment. 

"The studios need more cajjable 
women to help in this business of 
making movies. Too many directors 
think only in terms of physical ac- 
tion. Woinen are cleverer in appre- 
ciating subtle situations. Look at 
Flinor Glyn. .She wrote the story 
of 'Beyond the Rocks,' and she took 
an active part in its direction. Her 
suggestions were always intelligent and valuable. .\nd 
she is immenselv conscientious. In some of the scenes, 
she dressed the hair of the extra girls. Personally, I 
found her a wonderful critic." 

Mr. \'alcntino was quite sincere. He is not half- 
hearted about his praise or his blame. Sometimes when 
it comes to blaming actors, actresses, or directors, he 
refuses to be politic. Who says that the Italians are 
;i suave race' Put his greatest virtue is his loyalty and 
gratitude to his friends. W'nh all the feminine world 
acce])ting him as a romantic figure, he refuses to accept 
the rule ; his good qualities are commonjilace. 

I said that he evaded discussing love, marriage, and 
women. Yet I discovered, indirectly what sort of 
women he likes. During our conversation, he profes.sed 
an admiration for only one type : he likes clever, sophis- 
ticated, amusing and capable women. He has no eyes 
for the beautiful and the brainless. Although he prob- 
ably would not admit it, I think he likes 'em rather 
strong-minded. 

No power on earth can make him speak even tol- 
erantly of his picture "The Sheik." In vain do vou 
tell him that "The .Sheik" has made money, that "The 
Sheik" brought him stardom, that "The Sheik" is one 
of the most popular pictures of the vear. Mr. Valentino 
will simjily reply that "The Sheik" was a fatal error. 



HAVE YOU HEARD 

— Some of the things Rodolph Val- 
entino is quoted as having said 
about love and the ladies? Have 
you read his opinions as they 
have been set forth in some inter* 
views? Have you been antago- 
nized by his remarks about Amer- 
ican husbands? 

Well — so was he. Take Agnes 
Smith's word for it, the first he 
knew of Eiis holding some of those 
theories was when he saw them in 
print. Many of the or)inions set 
forth as his were as strarge and 
surprising to him as to you. 

He doesn't ever get drawn into 
any discussion of love willingly. 
And when remarks have been 
wrung from him, they were 
strangely distorted and exagger- 
ated by the time they were printed. 

Read this story — and in the fu- 
ture when you hear wild tales 
about this talented young Italian, 
you'll know whether to believe 
them or not. 



and that he hopes, Deo volenti', never to appear in an- 
other picture like that. You may like "The Sheik," 
I may like "The Sheik"' — though 1 don"t — and Fanvus 
Flayers-Lasky may like "The Sheik," but to Mr. Val- 
entino it was an error. 

'"What nonsense it was !" he exclaimed, "I neither 
acted like an Englishman nor like an Oriental. I was 
obliged to play it like an emotional Italian. It was all 
out of character. The (Oriental is stolid ; the English- 
man ])rides himself on his self-control. Then why the 
eye-rolling in 'The Sheik?' 

"W hen the picture came out I received many letters. 
Some of them were very flattering. But the intelligent 
critics told me what they thought of my acting. They 
said that I had achieved a little success and that evi- 
dently I was content to take advantage of that success. 
Letters like that aren't pleasant, are they? I am not 
trying to please those who are easily pleased. I value 
the opinion of the intelligent critics." 

This may be a blow to the Valen- 
tino fans, but he honestly dislikes silly 
letters. 

"Just now I need honest criticism 
and good advice," he told me. "1 ap- 
preciate it. I do not want to play 
'straight' roles. I want parts that 
call for mental action. So far, my 
best work has been in 'Camille.' 
Madame Nazimova was the star, but 
what difference does that make? It 
is not the star that counts, it's the 
picture." 

Again Mr. Valentino was sincere. 
■Success has made him sensitive and 
hj'percritical of his own work. He 
is not vain. He is so shrewd and 
careful-minded that he takes his pop- 
ularity with large grains of salt. 

"Do you know what worried every 
one when we were making 'The 
Sheik ?' " he asked. 

I had mv suspicions, but I said 
"no." 

"Page fifty-seven." he answered, 
with what is known as a meaning 
smile, 
"What was on page fifty-seven?" asked the Perfect 
Valentino Fan. 

"You read the bonk?" 
"Certainly." 

"Then I cannot believe that you don't know about 
page fifty-seven." 
"I have forgotten." 
"Then go home and look it up." 
After that, naturally we talked about censorship. Mr. 
Valentino did not commit himself in words. But he 
gave a committal smile. And then we talked about 
Hollywood. 

Ethel Sands has told you briefly that Valentino doesn't 
care for Hollywood. He is too foreign to be under- 
stood ; he is always homesick for Italy. Most of the 
actors in Hollywood wear clothes that look as thotigh 
they had l)een given them by Cecil De Mille. Valentino 
dresses correctly: he looks like a man who has sud- 
denly come from a big city to a small town. 

"Hollvwnod," said Valentino, "is a small town — not 
physically but mentally. A great deal has been said 
about the gayety of the movie colony. But the movie 
colony is not really gay. All of us need more honest 
recreation. We need to forget the studio after our 
work is done. I like to dance and I like to go to the 
restaurants with my friends. But I don't like vulgarity 
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in dancing and all the so-called wild times I have seen 
in the cafes in Los Angeles were rather childish and 
silly. Several years ago, Xew York had become a de- 
lightful, cosmopolitan city. Out here, we have still to 
learn how to amuse ourselves, how to he gay naturally 
and spontaneously. One cannot escaj^e boredom merely 
by going out and sjiending a lot of money. No re- 
former is needed to tell the better-class actors and ac- 
tresses that they cannot enjoy themselves merely by 
going out and drinking too much." 

I am afraid I have made Rodolph Valentino a seri- 
ous young man. ^lost of the time he wears a mask, 
and he uses his charming 
manners as a sort of guard. 
He has no particular pose ; 
he is a dignified and cour- 
teous gentleman. He is 
witty in a sharp way. 

When he spoke of the 
conventional "happy end- 
ing" to movie stories, the 
Perfect \'alentino Fan 
hung on his words. 

"The 'happy ending' has 
come to be nothing but a 
rublier stamp. I think tlie 
public is tired of it. After 
all. only one love afifair in 
a thousand ends happily. 
And an afifair of that sort 
is too dull to be interesting. 
Romance doesn't make men 
and women happy. Hiunan 
beings are made happy by 
such things as success, 
food, a good home, and 
pleasant friends. Romance 
is something that makes 
them more than just 
happy." 

A refutation of the Pol- 
lyanna philosophy. Love 
doesn't make the world go 
round. It makes it go side- 
v.ise. zigzag, up and down, 
and backward. 

In his attitude toward his 
art. he reminds me of the 
adored Caruso. When Ca- 
ruso made a sensational 
success in opera, the wise 

men said that he couldn't stay a jniblic favtjritc. Caruso 
remained a favorite until he died. \'alentino and Caruso 
are much alike in their way of talking and sjieaking. 
Caruso was supposed to have a wicked voice — what- 
ever that means — and Valentino 1.=; supjiosed to have 
wicked eyes. At heart, Valentino is as sane as Caruso. 

One of the most interesting things about him is the 
violently contrasting njiinions in the outbursts of feel- 
ing that his sensational success has caused. If you've 
been reading "W'hat the Fans Think" you know what 
I mean. I know of no one in pictures the mention of 
v.-hose name will start so violent a discussion. Hazel 
Shelley told you. last month, that he was vain, calculat- 
ing, and iipstage. .She refused to meet him. Flazcl. 
you are entitled to yoiu" opinion, but you missed the 
chance of your life. Years from now, you're going to 
sit down and crv about it. F.thel Sands gave a very 
good impression of him — thoroughly honest, and, to my 
mind, accurate. And now, having given my own ap- 
praisal. I wish to add the opinions of some of those 
who have worked with him. 




photo by Maurice Goldbcnc 

Professionally she is known as Natasha Rambova; really her 
name is Winifred Hudnut; but what really interests motion- 
picture fans is that she is now Rodolph Valentino's wife. 



June Mathis says: "I have worked with Rudie a long 
time. I can assure you he is a nice boy. He has been 
the target for a lot of professional jealousy. He has 
kept his head and kept his temi)er. He is reasonable 
and not at all temperamental. He has a wonderful sense 
of humor." 

After finishing "lilcod and Sand," Nita Naldi dis- 
cussed ^'alenlino. "\\'hen I came out here, I didn't 
think he could act. And now I ajjologize. He's a real 
actor. I suppose some of our love scenes will Uujk 
]iretty warm. The script called for them. X'alcntin" 
was courteous and derent. Some actors — and I have 

played with ]ironiinent ones 
— like to s]X)il the scene by 
putting in little asides. Val- 
entino does not. Moreover, 
he is willing to let the 
women in the company 
have some glory. He has 
no un])leasant tricks, but he 
has the Ijest sort of pro- 
fessional etiquette. I hope 
to plav with him again." 

Said Lila Lee:'" 'Blood 
and -Sand' was a real in- 
spiration. Imagine Vr'jd 
Xiblo, \'alentino, and June 
Mathis working on the 
same picture. Valentino 
isn't a bit mean about want- 
ing the star part. I like 
Miss Naldi, and she en- 
couraged me a lot. It's all 
wrong, isn't it, when two 
women in the same cast 
like each other." 

j\lrs. Mathis. mother of 
June ]\Iathis. also gave nic 
an o])inion : "We are all so 
fond of Rudie. I like an 
accom])li-hcd man. He 
speaks five languages and 
]5lays and sings beauti fully. 
And then he can cook the 
best sjiaghetti vou ever 
ate!" 

The Perfect Valentino 
Fan ended up the chorus. 

"I'd leave my husband 

for him." she sighed, "i'.ut 

I am afraid it would only 

screen stars like to be he-men. Mr. 

He reminds me of all 



annoy him. 'Slost 

\'alentino is a wonderful relief. 

the men I didn't marry, of all the boys who didn't ask 

me to college dances, of all the heroes that T thought 

were dead. He isn't the self-satisfied business man. he 

isn't the jierfect .\nierican. No good American would 

dare to be b.alf so charming. No good American would 

d;ire have such fascinating eyes. He doesn't reallv flirt; 

I think he is quite sincere. .\nd doesn't he make the 

regulation movie Icing look foolish?" 

By the time you read this, you will have known for 
some weeks that Rodolph Valentino is again married. 
The lucky lady is Natasha Rambova — according to the 
fans. But, to Rurlie's friends, it is Valentino who is 
lucky. 

Yon know all about Valentino, but you don't know 

so much about Natasha Rambova. For some time she 

has been art director for Nazimova ; her settings v^'cre 

really works of art. W'ait until vou see ".Salome," 

Continued on page 108 
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In order to see Harry Carey's whole ranch at once you have to climb a high hill and look far 

across hills and fields. 



AFans Adventures in Hollywood 

She meets the men who portray thrilling cowboys on the screen; some of them in incongruous surrounding's 
and some of them at their ranch homes, as interesting as the locations in which they play on the screen. 

By Ethel Sands 



WHEN a crowd of us used to get together com- 
ing home from school or during the intermis- 
sion at a picture show, we often played a game 
that I guess is a favorite with girls everywhere. We 
all said what we'd ask for if we could have one wish. 
Some of the girls thought th.ey'd like to marrv million- 
aires, and one of them wanted to he a champion woman 
swimmer like Annette Kellermann. hut I didn't want any- 
thing like tliat. I wanted to he able to walk right 
througli a motion-]Mctnre screen and be in the place 
that was pictured tliere. 

I've often wondered if there aren't lots of people 
who've wanted to dfi that. Maybe out in the little towns 
there are girls taking vocal lessons who nearly grow 
crazy with envy when they see .scenes in an opera house 
like the ones in Ho])e Hampton's ".Star Dust." And 
1 guess a lot of people will want to go to Italy when 
they see "The Man From Home." But it wasn't scenes 
like that that used to start me wishing. It was the 
Westerns. You know those wonderful, vast landscaiies 
with a few men on horseback silhouetted against the 
sky? I used to get a lump in my throat every time I 
saw one, and I'd start wondering if I'd ever have a 
chance to see wild West country like that. 

All the way out to California on the train T kept 
looking for something of the sort, but I didn't find it. 



There v/asn't a single long string of cowboys charging 
across the prairies that I could see; maybe they were 
farther back from the railroad. Anyway, when I got 
to Hollywood I was still hoping to see some cowboys, 
and ranches and a lot of cattle and other Western stuff. 
And suddenly one day it looked as though my wish 
were going to come true ; Mr. Conlon. the publicity man 
I had met out at the Selig studio, told me that he knew 
P>ill Hart very well, and would arrange for me to meet 
him. 

Was I excited? Well. I've always loved \A'esterns, 
and I guess Bill Hart will always be the first star any 
one will think of when they think of Westerns, so you 
can imagine what a treat I looked forward to. And 
then it wasn't at all what I expected. Not that T was 
disap]iointed in William .S. Hart, for I wasn't at all, but 
there wasn't anything Western about our meeting. It 
could have happened iii an office in my home town or 
yours or anywhere if Bill Hart just happened to be 
there. 

You see, I was told Mr. Hart was so very busy 
writing that I'd have to meet him in his offices on 
Hollywood Boulevard where he was working. I didn't 
care it'licre it was that I met him, Just as long as I did 
meet him ! 

However, it did seem sort of funny when I climbed 
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the stairs of the office building. It seemed so out of 
the atmosphere of the movies and the last place in the 
world you'd expect to find Bill Hart. 

The office was quite a large, barren room with books 
scattered in corners and two desks bj- the windows with 
a stenographer busy at one, and Bill Hart at the other. 
He rose from his desk to greet me, and even if he 
didn't look exactly like the typical "two-gun man" of 
the movies in just the plain trousers and velvet jacket 
he wore to write in — it was big Bill Hart just the same. 
1 sat down alongside of his desk and he leaned back 
in his swivel chair and we talked. 

He speaks with a soft drawl, and his small, keen, I)lue 
eves twinkle humorously as he talks. I could scarcely 
imagine them flashing steely fire as they do in the 
movies — he seems so kindly and good-natured. 

He has written five stories and done most of them 
in pictures. Of course, you know that he has written 
several boys' stories. He showed me 
the little book of his "Pinto Ben and 
Other Stories" by himself and Mary 
Hart, and said I might have the book 
if I wanted it. He autographed it 
for me. too. My. wasn't I proud to 
get that as a memento ! That was 
even better than a photograph. I 
could see all the small boys 1 knew 
who would be tickled to death to see 
Bill Hart's own book. But I was 
greedy enough to ask him for a pic- 
ture for all that, and he was generous 
enough to give me two. 

Xorma Talmadge, whom I liad 
visited at her home the day before, 
had asked me to tell Air. Hart that 
she was coming over soon to see his 
sister who was ill at the time, and 
that made me feel very important, 
carrying messages from one famous 
movie star to another. 

I asked him why he wrote in his 
office instead of at home, so he said: 

"Well, you see. if I'm at home I fool around the 
house and my mind is distracted l)y so many things T 
can't pin myself down to my work. Here I keep 
regular office hours, and I have nothing else to do here 
but write, so I get .something done." 

When I said good-by. I knew what one "Western" 
actor did "off screen" even if I hadn't seen Western 
stuff' as I'd wanted to. And I wondered if other A\'est- 
ern players had as different diversions as that off screen. 

The next "Western" player I met was Jack Hoxie. 

I was so disappointed when Air. Hoxie suggested 
that we go to lunch in one of the big elaborate hotels, 
that I could have cried. But his press-agent told him 
how much I wanted to see some wild West, so he took 
me to his ranch for luncheon. 

Aly heart skipped a couple of beats. I'm sure, when 
I got out to his studio and saw how awfully good-look- 
ing Jack Hoxie is. He looks like all your dreams of 
wliat handsome cowboys ought to look like in his wide 
Stet.son hat and Mackinaw coat. He's tall and broad 
shouldered, with dark hair and nice blue eyes and he 
talks with a sort of drawl. 

He suggested that we stop at a big corral somewhere 
on the outskirts of Hollyw-ood. and there I was treated 
to a sight of something I'd never known about before. 
It was a big corral extending over quite a bit of land 
v/hich belonged to a man who runs a business which 
supplies wild bronchos and horses, cattle, and all that 
sort of thing that is needed for Western pictures. He 



IN GLORIA'S BOUDOIR 

Many a girl has dreamed of how 
thriilinj; ft would be to sit around 
and chat with Gloria Swanson in 
the intimacy of her dressing room. 
Feminine fans all wonder about 
the luxuries of her dressing table 
— ^the beauty secrets hidden in its 
little jars. And her elaborate 
coiffures! How many girls have 
marveled at them and wondered 
how she made her hair look like 
that. 

Ethel Sands can tell you, for she 
had the dazzling experiences with 
Gloria that every girl would like 
to have. Her account of her meet- 
ing with Gloria is one of the most 
fascinating of all her experiences. 
She will tell it in next month's 
Picture-Play. 



e\en supplies real cowboys for extras. There was a 
crowd of them very much engaged in shooting craps — 
and 1 got a real kick out of it when I noticed some of 
them packed big, loaded pistols in their belts. This 
looked real wild and woolly ! 

Jack Hoxie had his own horse brought out and .sad- 
dled (Bill Hart keeps his horse there, too), and did 
some jumping for me. Then he lifted me up so I 
could have a ride on his horse. At first I was a little 
timid about getting on because Mr. Hoxie said I was 
the first girl that had ever ridden on that horse, and 
I was afraid said horse wouldn't like me to break the 
rule. But like the other players I met in Hollywood he 
was very considerate of my feelings and acted as though 
he liked meeting me. 

I could hardly believe my eyes when I noticed a couple 
of fancy Roman chariots standing around. Of all places 
this seemed to be the last one where you'd exjiect to 
see relics of the "Queen of Sheba." 
but I learned that it was here the 
famous chariot race had been staged. 
Of course I had to climb into one 
of them. A fan can get a thrill out 
of just touching something that has 
had a part in a sensational movie. 

At the foot of the hill was a little 
movie Western town with several 
street sets which they told me was 
Mixville where Tom Mix takes "lo- 
cation" scenes. 

When we left there, Mr. Hoxie 
pointed out to me a steep mountain 
trail where his first picture was made. 
"I'll never forget it," he told me, 
"because I had to ride down that 
terribly steep trail and stand up in 
my saddle and rope a runaway horse 
on which a girl, playing an Indian, 
was tied. T thought sure I'd break 
my neck." He speaks of it calmly, 
thougl'.. now. 
Jack Hoxie's wife is Marin Sais who also plays in 
Western ])ictures. She happened to be away on loca- 
tion, so I was unable to see her. But his mother, who 
i^ a very nice motherly woman, was there. Jack told 
me that she is part Cherokee Indian, but you'd never 
guess it. 

As we approached the house his little daughter. Mona, 
came running out to meet us. She's only about seven 
and a tyjiical outdoors child, dressed in overalls and 
with flashing dark eyes and hair and red cheeks. She 
brought out her pony and rode him without a saddle, 
galloping off like a regular little wild Westerner. There 
is another little girl, too, only she's quite different from 
her sister, being fair and more quiet. 

Jack Hoxie brought out all his Stetson hats to show 
me. Thev say if there's one thing a cowboy is proud 
of it's his hats, and T don't wonder. There were al)Out 
five of them. ver\- big. and .some cost fifty to seventy- 
five dollars ! Aly goodness, I was astounded ; I never 
dreamed that any men's hats could cost as much as that. 
Mrs. Hoxie called us for lunch which she had cooked 
herself, and I must say I never ate such delicious muffins 
and jelly tarts and wonderful creamed pumpkin pie. 

After that we went outdoors again to look around 
the ranch and inspect the prize bulls and a new little 
calf, and Jack Hoxie told me of his plans to improve 
on the place. 

"We're really just camping out here," he said, "until 
we can get everything shipshajie. You see, I haven't 
had the place very long, and I've been away for months 
on a ]>ersonal-appearance tour, so we haven't been able 
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Harry Carey showed me around his ranch and explained everything in his friendly way. 



to get at it. but we're working fast now. I'm going 
to build adclition.s to the liouse and gradually acquire 
more land and cattle and plant larger ordiards." He 
has another big ranch in one of the other Western 
States, winch his brother looks after, bnt he has to 
slay in Calif firnia to make pictures, so he wants to 
have an equally nice one there. 

The really ideal Western jilayer oft the screen is 
Harry Carey, for he seems to be more active in ranch- 
ing than any of the others. Naturally. I was overjoved 
to be invited to visit him. His ranch is situated far 
out in the open country, but he drives all the way into 
the studio every day. It won't be so far for him now 
that be has joined R-C pictures. P.ut it's a twenty-tive- 
miJe drive from I'niversal City, where he was making 
pictures when I met him. We started out earl}' and 
sped along the road to San Francisco, past Saugus and 
Newball and several little Western towns — which looked 
]!eaceful and slec])y and not at all wild, even though 
iliere were f|uite a few Mexicans living in them. Then 
gradually there weren't any more towns, and we got 
away out in the real open country with just mountains, 
liills. and wilderness, like the scenery we see in Bill 
Hart's and Harry Carey's pictures. I could almost im- 



agine some Indians popping 
out on us, it seemed so w^ld 
and moviefied. Here v.cre 
my dreams come true just as 
though I had stepped through 
the silver sheet into the land 
1 loved. 

We kept on riding till I 
thought we surely must l)e al- 
most to San Francisco — but 
of course we weren't — a.ul 
then we mounted the last I.i'l 
from v.bich we could ?.e 
Harry Carey's ranch. To a 
movie fan the private gateway 
— over which is an arch with 
"Harry Carey Ranch" printed 
in big letters — is ever so much 
more thrilling than the usual 
"Bar X Ranch" that we see 
.sometimes in pictures. 

The car had no more than 
been driven up to the doorway 
and stop])ed when Harry 
Carey was greeting me and 
hel]Mng me out of the auto- 
mo!)ile. He looked like a tyjii- 
cal ranch owner in bis big hat 
and boots, and this seemed 
just to be the ]iro])er place to 
.see him. I can hardly picture 
him inside a movie studio un- 
der lights and in make-up. He 
is such a he-man type, real 
rough and Western appearing, 
being big and tall, and with a 
very deep, mannish voice. 
This is just the way I wanted 
Harry Carey to be ; didn't 
you? I thought him even 
better-looking than his pic- 
tures show him. but in a man- 
nish way. you know — not 
handsome, but just a strong, 
characterful, rugged type. 

Mrs. Carey is just the kind 
of wife you would expect a 
man like Harry Carey would pick out. A nice. ])leas- 
ant. wholesome young woman, practical and full of fun. 
.She is a regular pal to her husband, and I learned she 
goes to the studio with bim every day where she at- 
tends to business details for him. She took me riilit 
into her bedroom so I could try to j)atch up my appear- 
ance, v.-hich had been somewhat disarranged by tlie 
long motor tri]). Right away I asked her if she hnd 
ever been a movie actress. 

"Yes. indeed." She laughed. "And I'm famous for 
one thing — I'm the only movie actress who had sei.se 
enough to quit when I saw how rotten I was in pic- 
tures !" 

I'm sure she doesn't do justice to herself, although 
I had to laugh with her — it seemed .so refreshinglv frank 
for her to say that. Her name was very familiar 
to me, though. 

"Oh, are you the same 
the deacon's daughter in Mary Pickford's picture, "Tess 
of the Storm Country?'" I asked her, and she admitted 
that she was. 

That picture is pretty old now. and I was only about 
twelve or thirteen when I saw it, but it imjiressed me 
so that I remember it distinctly. I had fallen deejily 
in love not only with Mary — but incidentally with every 
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one else in the picture. Ami 
I remembered Olive Cioldeii 
especially. Now, after all 
these years, here I was right 
in her home ! I can just im- 
a;j;ine how incredulous I would 
have l>een at that time if any 
one had told me such a thing- 
might ha])pen. You see, fans 
— you never can tell— who 
knows I)ut that you, too. may, 
some day, be meeting your 
favorite movie star face to 
face, and being entertained in 
his or her home. 

\\c sat in the living room, 
which was real rancho style 
with a big stone fire])lace, In- 
dian curios, pictures on the 
walls, Indian rugs and pipes 
and moccasins around, and 
Harry Carey told us about the 
wild stampede they had lilnied 
on a near-by ranch for his i)ic- 
ture. "Man to Man." He 
seems to be much more inter- 
ested in ranching than he is 
in the movies. 

You know, I think it's 
rather nice to know a movie 
star who is making good, 
worthy use of the tremendous 
amount of money the movies 
enable him to earn. It seems 
as if the movies were accom- 
plishing something reallv 
worth while, besides just the 
amusement — when it enables 
its interpreters to do other big 
things. I like to think there 
are some movie players who 
don't squander all their money 

uselessly on show and live up to that popular belief that 
money in the movie game "comes easv and goes easier." 
but are jnttting it to good advantage, using it to make 
their other dreams be realized. 

At luncheon Mrs. Carey kept persuading me to take 
second heljjings, and I ate simply loads of fried chicken 
and vegetables, and even a heaping plateful of straw- 
berry ice cream which Mrs. Carey made herself, with 
cream from the ranch. 

\\ hat fan wouldn't l>e in her glory, silting next to 
Harry Carey and having him relate his experiences. 
He told us how he first fell in love with ^Irs. Carey. 
It was while he was making a ])icture called. "Just Jim," 
and Olive Golden was his leading lady. 

"They took the company down to San Francisco for 
locations," he related, "and after work was done, the 
director suggested we all go to .some place he knew of 
Vihere they had fine chop suey and Chinese food. So 
he led us to some odd little place where they served 
all this Chinese food, and I took one taste of it. and 
then I started to fool and play with it so the others 
wouldn't notice I wasn't eating it. Gosh. I was hungry, 
too. but that sort of food doesn't appeal to my apjietite. 

"Then I noticed Olive wasn't touching hers, either, so 
I said: 'Aha, a girl after my own heart. She doesn't 
care for that Oriental stufif. either.' 

"So we went out on the floor and danced. I remem- 
ber Olive wore some simple little frock that day. and 
looked i«rticularly girlish and unsophisticated. At that 
time I never thought much about my appearance, and 




/ ii'as a little timid about 



'getting on Jack Hoxie's horse because I'd been told tliat no girl 
liad ever mounted him before. 

] guess I looked somewhat rough and wild comi^ared 
to her. I know every one looked at us. and we over- 
heard remarks about 'that sweet young girl being with 
that roughneck fellow' — they looked at nie accusinglv 
as if I were a kidnaper or something, and made me 
feel like a desi)erado." 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Carey laughed heartily about it. 

"As soon as we got out of there, we beat it for a 
place where we could get some regular food to eat." 

V\'e went back to the sitting room, and H. Carey, 
Jr., was brought out. He's less than a year old, 
you know, and a real husky little mite for that age, 
too. They call him "Dolje," because of his hair which 
is just the color of adobe, you see. 

Airs. Carey's sister, IMignon Golden, came in from 
the garden in a plain little gingham dress and a wide 
straw hat over her blond hair which hung in natural 
curls around her shoulders. She's only about sixteen 
years old. and. though she lives with her mother in 
Hollywood, she jirefers to spend most of her time out 
on the ranch where she can ride and plant llowers, 
which is her particular hobby. There she is. living right 
in the movie capital, with a famous movie star for a 
brother-in-law. and she prefers to spend most of her 
time on an isolated ranch, while other voung girls of 
her age think only of getting to Hollywood and having 
grand times there. 

I asked her if she plays in the movies much, and she 
said she does once in a while when there's a part for 
Continued on page 98 




Writing, Dancing, 
and 

That is just the beginning of the 
accomplishments of Barbara La Marr. 

By Caroline Bell 
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Barbara La Marr's beauty used 1o 
into lots of trouble, but now it is 
her chief assets. 



get her 
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\HK best way to get 
motion ])icturcs. 
says ]?arbara La 
Marr, is to write a 
novel. 

Now, I can't 
agree with Barbara. 
For / have written 
a novel — and 
neither I nor it has 
become famous. 
There must be 
something differ- 
ent about Barbara 
and about her 
novel, too. 

She is a daugh- 
ter of the three 
Muses — for 
she writes, 
dances, 
and acts ^ 



with equal grace and talent. But let Barbara tell 
us about it. 1 only wish that you could hear her 
tell it in her soft melodic voice so much more ex- 
pressive than cold print. 

"I had been on the stage ever since I was a 
youngster," she said, as we sat in Metro's mini- 
ature Japanese garden. She was wearing a quaint 
I).ack lace affair in which she a])pears as Antoinette 
lie Maiiban in Kex Ingram's "The I-'risoner of 
Zenda," and she looked as beautiful and romantic 
as such a famous character should, if not more 
su. "I started when I was seven — a timid little 
thing, always imitating grown-U])s and longing to 
be a great tragedienne and wield a dagger. You'd 
lie sur]5ri.-cd how well I can hoist a dagger!" How 
could I doubt her ability in thai gruesome line, 
wlien her big eyes held mine with their appeal, 
even though the curved li])s quivered with a sm;!e. 
"But, like many a serious sister before me. I was 
catapulted into vaudeville to do a danciiic] act." 

"But the novel " I reminded her. I can see 

a dancer any day in the week for fifty cents at a 
vaudeville show. Ijut novels are serious proposi- 
tions. 

"I'm coming to that," she answered in her >lo-,v, 
studied way. "It's too important to hurry. Be- 
sides, I have no inclination to work on such a 
lovely warm day — it's lots more jileasant sitting 
here in the shade — so I'll take my time. Well — 
later I became a member of a Pacific Coast stock 



She lias an 

important 

part in 

Rex 
Ingram's 

big 

production 

of "The 
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Writing, Dancing, and- 



company and it was then that I began to write in dead 
earnest though I had written verses since childhood, 
those little things that kiddies think so wonderful be- 
cause they do them themselves. At a dinner party I 
met Winfield Sheehan, general manager of the Fox 
company, and told him all about my novel. I wouldn't 
let him get a word in edgeways, I was so enthusiastic 
about my iirst pretentious brain child. He was inter- 
ested and suggested that 1 make a scenario of it. I did, 
and he produced it with Gladys Brockwell in the fea- 
tured role. It was 'Mother of His Children.' Remem- 
ber it ?" 

I did. It was one of Gladys Brockwell's few pictures 
that stand out in mj- memory as being worth remem- 
bering. 

"That was the beginning of my literary career, which 
survived six stories." she continued reminiscentlv, with 
a humorous quirk to her lips that i^roved Barbara has 
that so rare feminine gift — a sense of humor — and ex- 
ercLses it even with herself as its victim. "But mean- 
time I had become so enthralled with the art of motion 
pictures that I decided to take a hand in it myself, from 
a front angle rather than the back door of the author." 

The fact that she has beautifully chiseled features, 
of excellent photograjihic possibilities may have had 
something to do with it, too. I don't know whether or 
not you've heard the story of how Barbara's beauty 
always used to get her into trouble. She was chris- 
tened Reatha W^atson, and though W'atson may not be 
a very beautiful name, Reatha is. And Reatha herself 
matched her name in pulchritude. The story had it 
that she was kidnaped from her father's home in El 
Centro and abducted bv a cave man who made her marrv 
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him. Her husband died, and she returned to the city 
— when the first thing she knew a mean old judge told 
her she was far too beautiful to be roaming around a 
big town and letting men fall in love with her, so he 
exiled her. Yes, m^- dear. Wasn't it romantic? So 
Reatha took her beauty away some place where it would 
be more appreciated. Later she brought it back again — 
and billed it as "Barbara La Marr" with splendid tinan- 
cial results. So the face that the judge claimed too 
beautiful to be going around unprotected is being framed 
now on the siher sheet that you all may see and admire. 
And I doubt if any one would emulate the mean old 
judge and tell her to take her face away. 

Her Iirst part, a tiny one. was in Anita Stewart's 
"Paying the Piper," which led her to play with Harry 
Carey in "The Desjierate Trail," also in a Frothingham 
picture and with Douglas Fairbanks in "The Xut." It 
was this la.st role that proved her abilities to a discern- 
ing Doug, and she was immediately cast for the ]iart of 
Milady in "The Three Musketeers." She plaved with 
Katherine MacDonald in "Domestic Relations" before 
commencing "The Prisoner of Zenda," and u])on the 
com])letion cf her present role will be retained by Rex 
Ingram for "Black ()rchids," which he intends refilm- 
ing. 

"This is to be the biggest opportunity she has had 
vet," iMr. Ingram told me later when he had called 
her back to the set to be made love to by handsome 
Ramon Samanegos. "And I have every confidence that 
she will give us all cause to be proud of her." 

And I believe too that she will make good. For any- 
body who has written a novel clear through — and sold 
it — can do most anything. 
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Another Blue Bonnet 



Madge Bellamy is proud to hail from 
the State that produced so many stars. 



By Myrtle Gebhart 

MADGE BELLAMY and I both came from Te.xas 
■ — therefore we have the State Fair in com- 
mon. 

A slim, fragile figure ran to meet me across the big 
Ince stage, where Sladge was filming "Lorna Doone." 

"^lother, here's another Blue Bonnet," her fluty 
voice called and, all in one breath, l)egan extolling the 
accomplishments of other ISlue Bonnets. "Isn't it won- 
derful what the Texas girls are doing in motion pk- 
tures? Bebe Daniels, Corinne Grifiith, Marv Hay, Flor- 
ence Vidor. Ruth Renick. Oh, we Blue I'.onnels will 
get there !" 

And I. with the usual modesty of the interviewing 
profesh. meekly permitted myself to be drawn into the 
stellar comjiany Ix'cause of nature's accident in deposit- 
ing me in the greatest State of the Union. 

Madge's mother, a stately matron of about forty, 
bade me welcome with that charming hos]iitality that 
Texans seem to have patented, and explained laugh- 
ingly that her business was just "being on hand to 'pin' 
Madge to her career." 

When Lonia ran oflF the set to get pinned up or un- 
pinned, as the case might be, we conversed in jerks of 
books, art, work, men. women, and — Texas. Mr. Tour- 
ncur decided he could spare her for a while. 

"Come on— let's walk." her delicately vibrant voice 




beckoned me out to the sun-, 
light, slanting shafts of 
gold in her auburn hair. 
"I can't bear to just 'sii.' 
I like action." Which 
seemed strange 
thought, in such a smalt 
]iiece of fragile girl- 
hood. She looks 
like the sort who 
sit and dream 
days on end. 
But she has a 
great dea! of 
b u o y a n c y, 
she is all 



Madge Bellamy 
looks like the 
sort of girls 
who sif and 
dream days on 
end. 
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Another Blue Bonnet 




Hers is the charm of conveying delicately a fleeting expression. 



"nerves." We walked aimlessly about the tlireadlike 
cement walks that entwine among the green lawns and 
flower lieds between the Ince glass-covered stages. 
With Lorua's bouffant blue-and-gokl skirt and her 
hourglass (igure she lo<iked as though she had stepped 
out from a tapestry to visit a modern world. About 
us, yeliring. frisked "Toots." her si'iall Pomeranian 
who has a very jealous disposition and who weighs — 
even v/ith the barks left in — about as much as one big 
piece of fudge. 

"I don't believe in seltzer-water acting." said ?,Iadge 
in that l^cautifnlly modulated voice of hers that reminds 
me so much of Mary Pickford's in its tonal charm. 
"An Old French axiom has it that 'to suggest is to 
create, to state is to destroy.' I don't want to be 
too jjositive. too blatant — for that destroys illusion. -( 
I want to suggest a thing subtly, just strongly enough ^^ . 
to make the people go home and th.hik abiut it." 

That, to many, is the secret of I*»Iadge Picllamy's cliarm — 
hers is the ;irt of conveying delicately but surely a fleeting 
expression. She does not mar the picture by "acting" — 
but she makes you jcel with her. 

"In real life women don't 'act' every time something haji- 
pens. They stand still and feel," she continued. "It is that 
quality of mirroring thought that I am striving for. I am 
a keen admirer of Lillian Russell — she has that art of con- 
centration in the little things. And partly." she confessed 
archlv. "because she once said I was beautiful and had 







shadows, could have pictured pathetic 
little Nan in "Hail the Woman." 

"I just thought it." She brushed 
her hair from her brow with a char- 
acteristic gesture — a nervous little 
mannerism. "I had been so discour- 
aged over getting such inconsequential 
roles — sugar-water heroines. y\nd I 
knew that there was my chance to do 
the sort of part I loved: real-life trag- 
edy, with a little-girl pathos that would 
save it from dramatics. I just put 
my whole soul into it. Nan is getting 
closer to what I want to do. 

"I am .so thrilled with pictures — I 
act them, read stories from them, live 
])icturcs — almost cat them !" h'ven in 
this one-industry town where you're 
either in pictures or you don't exist, I 
have never seen an actress so en- 
thralled in her work. 

"I know it isn't good for me — some- 
times I get blue and tired and cry for 
no reason whatever." When things 
go wrong, she cries. P>ut — she comes 
hack for more. "Put of course I have 
other interests. Reading — who 
wniddn't with a college professor for 
a father?" with a hoverin<i half smile. 
"I like Flaubert, P.alzac for his 
word-pictures of f|uaint cus- 
toms, Ruskin, iioetry. T like 
to drive niv shiny new sedan 
over these wonderful roads 
and stop on top of a moun- 
tain to dream. There is so 
much romance here — it holds 
you. And I adore tennis 
and. when in the East, ice 
skating. Put work takes 
up u'ost of my time. 
"Oh, yes, I want to 
return to the stage 
J some day," she an- 

swered mv question. 
"\\'ho doesn't:' But I 
vant really to do some- 
thing before I go back. 
'^ You know" — h e r 
Njk lin.ipid, brown eyes 
\ lit with a deli- 
cious twinkle — 
"I've a ]ieck 
of ancestors 




promise. 

I asked her how .she, a girl of 
nineteen, knowing nothing of life's 



Her smile is winsome. 
bill she is determined 



to 




W. 



%v 



to live up 
to. I al- 
waj-s say 
to people, 
don't have ances- 
tors ! Al y g r ea t 
grandmother was a 
sister of General Sam 
Houston's mother. 
And we Blue Bonnets 
k now w h a t that 
means." (Sam llous- 
tnn is to a native-born 
Texan what George 
\>'.-ishington is to any 
.American and a studio 
is to Hollywood.) 
Continued on p:ige 96 



The Indiscretions of a Star 



The real life story of a famous screen idol. 

As Told to Inez Klumph 



CI 1 A PTI:R X VI— Co«//HMcrf. 

WHAT was it — scan- 
dal?'^ I demanded. 
"Xo — nothing but 
a fad." Barry .Sieven.s an- 
swered, with a good-natured 
laugh. '"Prnt such a fad ! In 
her article Chris had Uodo 
.say, "1 get the inspiration for 
all my gowns from the ancient 
Cjrceks. Flowing robes, great 
simplicity, beautiful sandals 
instead of shoes — these make 
t!ie type of costume best suited 
to my I)eauty, and. if I had 
my way, I would never wear 
a garment that made me a 
slave to fashion.' 

"You see. Chris figured that 
the people who read the ar- 
ticle would never see Dodo 
except on the screen, and so 
wouldn't know what she wore 
in private life, and that Dtxio would never see 
story, and so wouldn't know anything aliout this suji- 
posed fad of hers. .So Chris pulled on her battered little 
tam-o'-shanter, and her Iiig coat, and we went ofif in 
the car for a long ride, had our dinner at a country 
hotel, and got back to town at eight-thirty, just in time 
for me to go to work, and for Chris to hustle home and 
begin on her beauty stuff. 

"It used to be a treat to see her, huddled up over 
her machine, hammering out glowing sentences to the 
effect that 'I always have my maid ruli my feet before 
I go to bed, and have my hair well brushed with fra- 
grant tonic, as I do not believe in retiring while I am 
fatigued : I find that my sleeji does not rest me unless 
I am prepared for it.' This she'd sign with the name 
of the really beautiful star wliose name was at:ached to 
this stuff, Vi-ho was in reality ])rol)abIy scrajijjing with 
her director because her last close-up wasn't as long 
as she thought it ought to be. or else was dancing to 
some jazzy orchestra at a roacl house down on the shore, 
while Chris, in worn-out shoes and a dress that was 
the worse for wear, sat there, so tired that she could 
have fallen into bed with all her clothes on and sle])t 
twelve hours at least, and ])ounde<l out advice from 
the star to women all over the country." 

"But what about the bomblike article?" 

"Well, as luck would have it. Dodo saw it. So did 
a lot of other people. Letters poured in, commenting 
on her theory of dressing. .\ well-known modiste 
begged ]ierniission to design some Greek gowns for 
her. It brought her more publicity than anything her 
press agent had been able to think ui) for the last year. 

"But she wasn't grateful — oh. anything but. She tore 
her permanent wave and shrieked. She wanted to wear 
smart flapper clothes, and here Chris had forced her 
into Grecian robes. She was wild, 

"I dro])ped in on the fatal seance, to find Chris cower- 
ing behind her typewriter, while Dodo, resplendent in 
a dress five vears too young for her, threatened battle, 
murder and sudden death. Chris rolled aiipenling eyes 
my way, and I took a hand. I'd known Dodo v.-hen 



BY WAY OF EXPLANATION 

Barry Stevens is always in one of two situations — 
in troulile or jnst out of trouble. He has, sometimes 
tlirouKli his own I'auh and sometimes not, been in- 
volved in the love affairs of cotmtless well-known 
motion-picture people, and his actions have nearly 
always been misconstrued. So this popular idol, un- 
der the name of Barry Stevens, is telling here the 
true story of his adventures. Von have read in the 
preceding chapters of the trouble that he encountered 
because of his kindness to a famous comedy actress; 
of Sarah Grant, whom he helped start on a career 
of writing, and her tragic love affair; of Jack Lewis 
and his wife, the young cou])lc for whom he got jobs 
in pictures, and the consetiuenl starring of Jack in 
country-boy parts ; how his kindness to them was 
repaid Iiy jack's threatening to kill him because of a 
fancied regard for his wife, in whom Barry had no 
interest whatever. Yon also read how ISarry walked 
out of the Lewis apartment, up the lire escape, and 
into the anarlmenl and intimate life story of Chris- 
tine, a pretty and clever newspaper writer. Compli- 
cations started when Chri.stine wrote an unusual 
fashion article supposed to be signed !)y a certain 
star. ' 



the 



she was just playing bits 
around the studios, before she 
got to be professionally sweet 
and girlish. 

" 'Listen, Dodo — you're let- 
ting a good thing sli]),' I be- 
gan. 'Play up this litie; do 
your curls in a psvche, and be 
"The Lovely Dodo." \Vhy, 
you could do big stuff on the 
screen— big emotional thing-, 
instead of being a rival to 
j\Iary Pickford.' 

"Well, she knew as well as 
I did that she'd never been 
anything but a cheap imitation 
of Mar\-, but of course we 
didn't say it in so many words. 
.She calmed down a bit. and 
we sat down on the window 
seat and talked it over. She 
ke])t insisting that her public 
didn't want her to seem any- 
thing but a dear, sweet young girl, and that thev 
wouldn't like her in emotional roles, but Chris and 1 
both came in strong there with remarks about her mar- 
velous ability, called her a second Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell, and all that sort of thing, and finally she let her- 
self be convinced. 

".\nd then — oh, the things that happened ! It was 
sort of in between seasons for the dressmakers and mil- 
liners, so they were glad of a fad that would make 
women buy gowns and hats even though they already 
had plenty. A Grecian wave hit the country. Women 
did their hair in psyche knots, and wore straight gowns, 
and all that sort of thing. .Some of them didn't know 
v.hy they did it. didn't know that Dodo had started the 
whole thine, but they fell for it just the same. And 
Dodo flourish(^d. 

"Her company gave her big roles, mock Toscas and 
things of that sort. .She even did an .\mericanized 
Sappho. She got emotional all over the place. 

"Put unfortunately, before she went to see Chris 
that day. about the .story, she wrote a letter to the paiier 
Chris worked for. saying that the article had been writ- 
ten without her knowledge or consent and signed with 
her nan:e. .\nd Chris lost her job, which nieant her 
bread and butter. 

" 'Oh. well, I don't care,' .she insisted to me, when 
I tried to sympathize. 'I'll get another job. somc'now.' 
" 'Sure you will." I told her. 'You've got one now, 
v.-riting scenarios for me.' 

" 'Xot at all.' she fired back at me. 'X^o charit" for 
ine. I don't want to gel into the sttidios. I'll .get an- 
other newspaper job.' .\iid she did, doing movie stuff 
for some papet" there in Los .\ngcles. 

"She didn't get much money ; more than once I've 
ambled in just at dinner time, and found her having 
.scrambled eggs and tea. She never was at all embar- 
rassed; if .she had an extra e.gg, she'd offer it to me. 
If she didn't I'd go to the grocery store and get one. 
She always said that she was having her hard times 
then, and would have her good ones later. And she 
wasn't at all self-con.scious about it. 
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"What's the matter here?" 1 demanded, trying to sound stern and emphatic. ''Wliat do you 



"She had written a jilay. whii-h wa-- the very center 
of all lier ho])es. She told me she'd worked over it 
for two years liefore she came out to the Coast, and 
that it meant everything in the world to her. She let 
me read it once. It was called 'Without IMercy,' and 
the idea was a whopjier. .'^he had handled it rather 
crudely, hut the higne.^s of it was there, all right, and 
I could see how, when she'd matured a hit more, and 
learned a little more of stage mechanics, she would 
make good with it. It might jnit her on Easy Street, 
estahlish her as a big witer, if she waited till she 
could do it right. 



"I told her that she'd hettcr come into the studio and 
learn something about stagecraft; you can get a lot of 
it from the movies, you know, and my director was 
a man who'd had a hand in the staging of several 
Broadway successes and knew his business prettv well. 
So she said she would. And in six months she had 
the business of adapting stories to the .screen down i)at. 

"Then she met — well, I'll call him Don Crandall. I 
introduced them, worse luck for me. It was at a wild 
party given by a man I knew, a producer, to celebrate 
his engagement to one of the prettiest and flashiest of 
the near stars. And it was a regular orgv — one of 
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mean by trying to tear this good man's clothes off his back?" 



of reasons, and for no reasons 
at all. His wives wouldn't 
stand for him lon<;;; he dra.ik 
so that they couldn't. lUu !)e- 
ing married to him was a good 
])ro])osition for a young ac- 
tress : he'd do a couple of plays 
for her, and give her soiue 
jevvclry, and when she left him 
she'd be firmly on her feet, if 
she had any talent at all. 

"His la.st wife — the one to 
whom he w.ts married when 
Chris met him — was differer.t. 
.^hc was a very beautiful so- 
ciety girl, just a debutante 
when Crandall met her. arid 
she had fallen heels over head 
in love with him and eloped 
with him liefore her parents 
could sto]-) her. Later, when 
she found out what sort i>f 
man he was, she was too proud 
to leave him. .And he really 
v,-as in love with her. felt dif- 
ferent about her than he h:-.d 
about any of the others, and 
wanted to hold her. 

"He'd had a big offer to 
come out to the Coast and 
adapt some of his stage suc- 
cesses for the screen, and his 
wife had gone al)road. .She'd 
said she wouldn't have any- 
thing more to do with him if 
he didn't brace up. and he 
wanted to do it. but somehow 
he couldn't seem to. He didn't 
tell us all this that night; I 
learned it afterward. 

"Well, he quite liked Chris ; 
she did look stunning that eve- 
ning in a turquoise-blue eve- 
ning gown, and somehow, for 
all her slimness, she was .such 
a sturdy, independent litl'e 
thing, that I su|)pose in h.is 
weak-kneed condition she es- 
pecially appealed to him. And 
l^efore the evening was over, 
he asked her if she wouldn't 
hel]i him to work his stuff' up 
for the screen. She knew 
more about that end of it than 
he did, you see. 

".\nd right there was where 
she hit the toboggan that s'le 
never managed to climb up 
again." 



these aflfairs where cliampagne is served from a marble 
pool sunk in the floor, and dancing girls swim in it 
along toward morning. 

"Chris had never been to one of these parties, and I 
took her just to let her .see what they were like. Rut 
she was disgusted with it soon after we arrived, and 
we went out on one of the terraces from which we could 
see the ocean, and sat on a stone balustrade, talking. 
And Don Crandall joined us there. 

"Every one has heard of hitii, of course. He's a man 
who made a big reputation years ago as a playwright, 
and also as a niarrier. He got married . for all sorts 



CHAPTER XVH. 

"I'm not sure that I want to hear the rest of the 
story about Chris," I told liarry .Stevens. "I'm afraid 
it's going to be trag.ic." 

"It is," he re])lied. "But not in the way you think. 
I want to tell it, though, if you don't mind ; I've never 
told any one else all the real story of Chris, and I'd 
like to — maybe I wouldn't feel so sorry about her then. 

".•\nd somehow, nights like this, when I'm in a beau- 
tiful i^lace where there are people who've had their 
money just hajjpen to them, as you might say, and I 
think of her and what she went through because ^he 
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didn't have a little of it when she should have — well, 
I get rather bitter about it all. 

"She liked Don Craudall from the first; he told her 
his story — about how he"d been brought up in the the- 
ater, by a drunken father, and never had a chance, and 
all that sort of tiling, and slic felt sorry for him. He 
told her that tiie three actresses he'd married — if you 
can slander marriage by covering their agreements with, 
the word — hadn't unclcrst(iod liim at all. had iu>t mar- 
ried liim l)ecause lliey needed his help. And he insisted 
that he didn't have anything in common with the girl 
wJio was his wife at that time, and didn't care anything 
for her. Dirty cad ! 

"Chris pitched in and worked like a Trojan with him 
— really did all the work that he was .supposed to do, 
and did it darned well. .And she made him sober up, 
too, which was a triumph in itself. 
He began to look nuicli better, to 
make out better all around. 

"And then, finally, after they'd 
been working together about two 
months, and he'd completely won her 
confidence, she gave him the darling 
of her heart — lier play, 'Without 
]\lercy.' 

"She told me that they'd gone rid- 
ing, one morning, and were sitting 
under some twisted little ])ine trees, 
above tlie ocean, when he read it. 
They spent the morning and ])art of 
the afternoon there — after he began 
it he wouldn't put it down. .\n(l 
finally he turned to her with tears 
in his eyes. 

" 'You've got a wonderful thing 
here,' be told her. 'It'll go like mad. 
I'll hel]) you whip it into shape, and 
then we'll take it to New York.' 
And he raved on and on. telling her 
what big things it would mean to her, what he could 
do for her. 

'He did very little, though — she was so clever that 
all he had to do was to indicate to her what ought to 
he done, and she did it herself. It was just a matter 
of making some changes in the mechanics of the thing, 
ar.yway. 

"The end came very suddenly. Quite l)y accident, 
Chris came upon a copy of the play which Crandall had 
had made a few days before he was to .start for New 
'^'ork. He had plaimed that he'd go. and she would 
follow a few days later. She found this in his desk, 
when she was looking for some papers that she was 
tf. get for him — evidently he'd forgotten that he had 
left it there. There were three copies, in ]icrfect shaj^e 
to be submitted to a manager — and on the title page was 
his name alone — as sole author. 

"He had changed the title. It read 'Merciless,' by 
Don Crandall. She was comj)letely left out of it. 

"He came to her apartment that evening, and she 
showed him the co])ies and asked for :'.n ex):)lanation. 
Sh.e got it in p. hurry. He had been drinking a hit, just 
enough to be garrulous. .And he told her that he was 
going to take it F.ast and submit it himself — that he 
had done most of the work on it, anywav. that she had 
nothing to do with it as it was in that form, and that 
it would never have had a chance without him, anyway. 
Oh., lie offered to give her a share of the royalties, 
"^'ou can imagine what share that would he. And he 
wound up bv telling her that his wife was doming hack 
to the States — would land the day he reached New York, 
in fact — and that he knew that, sobered up as he was, 
and with a new play, the best he'd ever written, 



Would You Let Your 

Daughter Go Into 

the Movies? 

That is the question that hun- 
dreds of mothers have asked 
Helen Christine Bennett since she 
went to Hollywood to live, and be= 
gan the series of articles on act- 
ing in the movies which we have 
been running. 

That is their answer to her re- 
port that there are unlimited op- 
portunities for girls in motion pic- 
tures. Knowing that a mother's 
judgment is the most exacting one, 
they ask if she would risk her own 
daughter's future in the movies. 

Her answer is direct — detailed. 
It contains some of the most 
amazing information about acting 
in the movies ever published. It 
is a mother's answer to a widely 
discussed question. It will appear 
in next month's Picture-Play. 
Every one will want to read it. 



under his arm, he'd be taken back by her with open 
arms. 

"He was right about that. The play was a big hit 
— v.as bought by the first manager who read it, too, 
and made a tremendous success, under still another title. 
It's playing yet, I believe, and the royalties are stiil 
coming in." 
"Rut Chris?" 

"I went to see Chris that night — later. She phoned 
for me." He dragged the words out as if he hated 
tliem. "You see, when Don Crandall told her that, so 
cold-bloodedly, she nearly lost her mind. She Hew at 
him, and when he couldn't calm her down, or make her 
let go of him — well, I su])i)ose he lost his mind, for a 
bit. She hit him, she told me — hit him in the face — 
and to a man of his temperament that would be ilie 
last straw. He picked her u[) and 
slammed her down against a table 
edge — and when 1 got there she lay 
on the floor, all limp and broken — 
just where she'd fallen after she 
reached for the phone and called me. 
"I couldn't even pick her up, she 
screamed so from the pain. She was 
hurt internally — just broken to pieces. 
I went wild. I got a doctor, but he 
said he couldn't do anything much, 
and I got a minister and begged Chris 
to marry me, and live for my sake, 

" 'I can't,' .she told me. 'I'm mar- 
ried to somebody else.' 

"And after the others went into 
the next room, and left her to die in 
my arms, she told me about it. She'd 
Ijeen married to a young cha]i back in 
Chicago, a newsi^ajjer man — young 
and poor and ambitious as she was. 
She'd had this idea for a play, and 
they'd worked on it together, and all 
their ho]ies had been wrapped up in it. 

"Then they'd had an awful scra]i — both hot-tempered, 
you know, and too ])roud to give in. And she'd run 
away from him and hidden out there in Los Angeles — 
that was why she wouldn't ever be in a picture, for 
fear he'd find her, 

"She wanted to put the play over. \-ou see, and then 
send for him. She adored him. She gave me a bunch 
of letters she'd written him, and asked me to .see that 
he got them — she'd poured out her very heart to him 
on paper. And finally, still talking about him, she died " 
"Rut her husband — did you find him — where is he ? " 
My cheeks were wet, and Rarry had openly mopped his 
eyes with his handkerchief. I had never seen him so 
moved before, Rarry who usually shies so at emo- 
tion. 

"That's where the queer twist comes in — the touch 
that makes me think Fate had a hand in it," he an- 
swered. "The husband wasn't what she'd thought him 
at all. He hadn't her sense of honor. He'd gone F.ast 
when she went to California, and written the play over, 
and taken it to a manager, and sold it. A professional 
rewrite man had gone over it with him. but the original 
idea stood, though, as I've .said, the title didn't. Riu 
her name — little Chris' name — was not on it. 

"And when Don Crandall got to Rroadway and strode 
into a manager's office with his manuscript, swaggering 
around in his fur-collared overcoat, the manager gave 
him the laugh as soon as he'd heard the i)lot of it. 

" 'What do you want — a suit for plagiarism ?' he asked 
Crandall. 'That show opened night l)efore last in one 
of my theaters, and it's the hit of the season !' " 
Continued on page 90 



The Screen in Review 

In which the latest film offerings are dis- 
cussed, criticized, and labeled for your guidance. 

By Alison Smith 

THI'lRl'^ is no game with more hazards and less certainty 
than this business of film reviewing. Compared to it, 
horse-racing is a simple and exact science. The race- 
track sleuth can occasionally gel the good points of a horse 
through tips or his own ojjservation and it's tifty-lifty that 
he i)lays him and wins, l^ut you can get the good ]X)ints of 
a lilm through your knowledge of star, story, and direction, 
and you can get all sorts of lips from the publicity bureau 
cr other reviewers, and when the film apjiears the chances 
are that it will be quite another thing again. 

Take ".Saturday Night." for example. I was literally dragged 
to that film, e.\])ecting the worst that Cecil L^e Mille could do 
(than which, for your humble correspondent, there can 1)e 
nothing more terrible.) I expected the usual close-ups of tele- 
])hones modestly swathed in silks and satins, of lirjueurs labeled 
"Forbidden Fruit," of ladies in fearful and wonderful head- 
dresses. To my utter amazement, the story started with an 
idea, went straight ahead develoi)ing that idea with logic and 
a great deal of humor and wound up as one of the most 
forceful and direct jiictures I have ever seen acted by an 
intelligent and admirably chosen cast. The joke was on me. 
but certainly ?ilr. De ^Ii]le couldn't have enjoyed it more 
than I enjoyed his picture. 

Now "Sherlock 
Holmes" was just as great "Lady Godiva" is a foreign lilm which 
a surprise, but, alas, from .S:"'<-'s the legend of Coventry its proper 
another angle. There is Old-World ■iettut';. 

simply no telling you how 
much I expected from this 
film. Here we had one of 
the more thrilling stories 
of one of the greatest 
mystery writers that ever 
slung a wicked clew. 
Here was John Rarry- 
more to play it, looking 
as if he were the original 
model from which Conan 
Doyle drew his famous 
pu>sy-footed hero. Here 
was the background of the 
original tale — the real 
London with its eerie 
lights a n d shadows. 
Knowing all this as 1 did, 
I would have staked all 
my rubles on this being 
the great and final mas- 
terpiece of the film year. 

Well, it isn't. It has 
beautiful and exciting mo- 
ment.s^no film with Jatk 
Barrymore and a London 
background could fail to 
have some nurple patches. 
There are wonderful, 
glamorous scenes in 
which Sherlock pulls his 
famous cap over his eyes, 
lights his celebrated pipe, 
and leans at a mysterious 
angle over a brid.ge on 
the Thames to the terror 





cilock liolines" is disappointingly slow, but it has 
John Barrymore, and that's 
sometliing. 



of all the crooks in the 
cast. Rut whatever thrills 
liiere were crept in when 
the director wasn't around 
to suppress them. I do 
not like to be di.sagreeable 
about Mr. Parker, hut it 
does seem to me that he 
stood about the lot v.ith a 
ciub ready to swat any 
real moment of excite- 
ment that might raise its 
head above the monotone 
of his direction. 

The |)lot follov,s the 
adaptation from Conan 
L)oyle l)y Wilham Gillette, 
which for so long was one 
of his most successful 
stage plays It has the 
familiar "letters" and the 
"god" and the leermg vil- 
lain in the person of the 
fiendish Monaritw Rut, 
instead of opening with a 
smash-bang crime leaving 
a mystery to be unraveled, 
the film begins with a 
meandering tale about 
Slierlock Holmes' early 
days at Cambrid.ge and 
his somewhat an;emic love 
affair with a village l)e!le. 
This romance seems aw- 
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Agnes Ayres and Conrad Sagei an' the leading players in "The Ordeal." 



fully out of the picture. I leave it to you if the master- 
mind has any time for love's young dream while hand- 
cuffing crooks, examining footprints with a magnifying 
glass and hissing "Quick, Watson, the needle." It's all 
wrong, Romeo, it's all wrong. 

The thing is, in this film, there is no real character- 
ization, and Conan Doyle, for all his plot mind, was just 
as strong on character studies as on action. You couldn't 
find a more real flesh-and-blood person than Shcrhch 
Holmes — unless it was Colonel Neweomc. Rut this film 
hasn't i^ermitted John Barrymore to give his own char- 
acterization. It doesn't permit him to do anything ex- 
cept pose in a scries of jiictures strikingly like the Fred- 
erick Dorr Steele illustrations for the Conan Doyle 
Stories. These ])ictures alone make the film worth see- 
ing; Mr. Parker understands pictorial composition and 
the use of cree])ing shadows. If he combines this skill 
with a thrilling continuity and lots of action, his second 
Conan Doyle picture may f)e all we exjiected of the 
first. 




Willie is again the hero of an auto slory in "Across the Continent. 



"Beyond the Rocks." 

The full title of this film should 
read "Beyond the Rocks, or Around 
the World with Rodolph and Gloria." 
h'or, if there is a single corner of Eu- 
r()i)c which is not touched by these 
two happy adventurers it is becau.se 
ISurton Holmes has never heard of it. 
l-lach change of background means a 
corresponding change of costume for 
R(xlol]jh X'alentino ; he makes at least 
twelve lightning changes, including 
hair cuts. \eedless to say. (iloria 
Swanson matches each with one of her 
own and sometimes goes him one bet- 
ter. So what with the shifting ward- 
robes and the shifting geography, lliis 
lilm cannot lie said tf) lack excitement 
which is fortunate when you consider 
the plot. 

I"or the story — although by the un- 
conventional Elinor Glyn — is one of 
those custom-made affairs which are 
becoming as typical of Paramount as 
the "hollies" are of Ziegfeld. The 
ingredients are one misunderstood 
wife, one fervent — Init noble — lover, 
a booh husband, and unlimited sunsets, lakes and villas 
at moonlight. "Beyond the Rocks" has a slight glimmer 
of originalit} at the end when the fat, vulgar and rich 
husband is obliging enough to go to .Africa and get 
himself shot so that his wife and the handsome young 
stranger may be ha|)i)y. This ])rosaic husband is the 
real liero of the piece, but because he is fat and still 
a grocer for all his millions, the roseate spotlight falls 
on the slim young lover. Life is like that! 

That this routine action is not dull, is due entirely 
to the personalities of the two stars. You may know 
exactly what is going to ha|>pen, but you don't know 
how Rodolph and Gloria will meet it. and this, in ad- 
dition to the natural charm of the actors, keejis you 
interested. But what a grand and glorious feeling it 
would give if Paramount broke loose into a series of 
pictures that weren't stamped with an inevitable cut- 
and-dried action I shudder to think of what "P>evond 
the Rocks" would be if it weren't for its two scintillat- 
ing stars. 

"The Man From Home." 

Here is another example 
that all is grist that comes to 
the Lasky mill. You couldn't 
imagine two writers less alike 
than Elinor Glyn and Booth 
Tarkington — unless it was 
James Whitcomb Riley and 
Omar Khayyam — but by the 
time the movie wheels have 
ground it down it emerges in 
the correct- uniform shajje like 
one of the hundreds of sugary 
rolls in the baker's window, 
which it somewhat resembles. 
And this is true despite the 
vast difference in the ])lots. 
Instead of the married triangle 
we have the sweet young 
American girl living in the 
Riviera, the wicked Italian 
prince who twists his mustache 
and jnirs "Little one. why do 
you fear me?" and the homely 
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American hero. It was a good many 
years ago that Tarkington wanned the 
critical heart of Broadway with this. 
one of the greatest of all stage suc- 
cesses. It was before the war, in the 
good old days when we really believed 
that no one Init an American really 
could amount to much and that all lai- 
ro])eans were a sad lot. What reaily 
got iIk' play across. Iiowever, was the 
dry humor of the dialogue — particu- 
larly the homely observations of the 
Hoosier hero. Daniel Forbes Pike. 
],"ut stripped of the charm of the Tark- 
ington touch, and the humor of the 
Tarkington lines, it struck me in its 
1922 s.-reen version something like a 
George M. Cuban musical show. Tlie 
only thhig lacking is a close-up of the 
American flag at the end. 

As a matter of fact, George Fitz- 
maurice and Ouida Bergere probably 
made this film with the most jiatriotic 
intentions imaginable, but the net re- 
sult is rathe:- hard on America. For 
it presents the hero as a boorish, un- 
maimered hick which the little town 
of Kokomo, Indiana, might well be 
ashamed of. I can't determine whether this is the fault 
of James Kirlcwood. who acted the role, or George 
Fitzmaiirice. who directed it. or of Booth Tarkington. 
who wrote the jjart in the first place. At any rate. I 
don't understand how any one can try to ])rove to-day 
that bad maimers and ignorance are ))'roofs of one hun- 
dred per cent .Vmericai nobility. Anna (J. Nilsson does 
her best to redeem her country by i)laying the ])art of 
the .American girl with real charni and' simi)licity. 

As motion pictures go, however, it's way above the 
general run of them. And it has one reaf distinction. 
The company was sent to Italy to get artistic settings, 
and lMtzmauric€ succeeded so well in this that the best 
reason for seeing this film is in the haunting and glam- 
orous Italian backgrounds taken in the real Riviera 
which are so ravishingly beautiful that yon don't have 
to keep your mind on the plot. 

"Silver Wings." 

It seems to me that a new 
reci|5e should be devised for 
these mother-love concoctions. 
Ever since Mary Carr made 
her richly deserved hit in 
"Over the Hill" we have had 
that selfsame identical jilot 
.served up to us without the 
variety of a different blend- 
ing. "Silver Wings" for in- 
stance is just another story of 
a mother who loves the black 
sheep best. You can always 
pick out the one the mother 
loves Iiest in these stories by 
the number and variety of his 
crimes. This erring lad drives 
all the good children out of 
the home and .■squanders all 
his mother's monev and then 
forges her name leaving her 
penniless and homeless. But 
she loves him all the more for 
these little civilities, and of 
course he reforms and is rec- 




"The Primitive Lover" is ba.'nd mi an old plot, u-hicii was the busts 0} 
"The Taming of the Shrew." 



onciled to the united family at the end. Mary Carr, 
as usual, is aijjjealing and really moving v.-henever tb.e 
scri])t will permit. But she is too imaginative and re- 
soinceftil an actres.^ to be tied down to this one story 
in one film after another for the rest of her natural life. 

"The Primitive Lover." 

Here is another plot which has been worked over- 
time ever since one \','illiam ^^hakespeare thought it 
would be amusing to make a comedy about a strong man 
disci]5lining a rebellious woman and called it "The Tam- 
ing of the .Shrew." It is ])articularly po])ular these d;',\s 
to invent a hero or heroine whose favorite form of flir- 
tation is banging the beloved playfully over the head 
with a ])ickax. Harrison Ford doesn't go quite tills 
far with Constance Talmadge in "The Primitive Lover," 
but he docs spank her and instead of throwing the kettle 
at him in return — which I am sure Connie would do in 
Continued on page 87 




"Missing Husbands" is a foreign film which has some wonderful shots of a mythical country. 




The old-style vamp worked at the ',ob 
all the time. 



New Vamps for Old 



The motion-picture studios are demanding a 
brand-new line of Lorelei stuff from their sirens. 



By Grace Kingsley 
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HERIi is the vam]) 

of yester year? 

Tlie cliaiii]) vamp 

of tlie talkative eyes, the 

chaise longue. and the tiger 

skin — she who lived in a suite 

of rooms as big as the mn- 

nicipal free baths, and who hated the heroine with a 

hissing hater 

Alas ! She has given her chaise longue to the poor 
;in(l has made her tiger skin over into a fur coat. 

Not that the vampire has ])assed out of screen liter- 
ature entirely. Ah, no. She has merely been denatured. 
^\'hy. half the time you don't know the vampire when 
you see her. Often you can't tell it on her at all. She 
never sets the scene nowadays. .She ]irefers to let things 
just hajipcn. 

You tind her in the most unexpected places, the new- 
style vamp. She may be a .school-teacher, a stenog- 
rapher, the kee])er of a delicatessen store. 

The old vamp used to belong to the vam])ires' union. 
She was a hard-working girl — worked at the job all the 
time. No wonder if she OL-casionally grew i^eevish and 
threw the i)iano lamp at the hero ! Rut the ijresent-driy 
vani]) lays off occasionally. She does other things in 
Ijctween. None of the old obvious stuff for her ! 

Indeed no lady of the screen nowadays is above doing 
a bit of vam|)ing. Why, it's even got so that the heroine 
herself may do a little vamping without 
losing prestige. Look at Miss DuPont in 
"Ro])es," at Leatrice Joy in "Saturday 
Night," at Pauline Frederick in "Green 
Jade." 

They're all doing it now — the Lorelei 
lure ! 

She's more vam])ed against 
than vain]5ing, sometimes, to 
be sure, as in the case of Miss 
DnPont in 
"Foolish 
Wives." 

The vam- 
pire used 
to be a big 
girl with 




Junoe.sque figure and soft-boiled eyes. Now, often as 
not she's a cunning little trick with a baby stare and a 
mental lisp. 

The old siren at least was honest. She had her trade- 
mark. There was no mistaking her. She laid down 
a chalk line and nobody came into her bailiwick. You 
knew the minute the good old chaise longue hove in 
sight just what was going to happen. You had to jiay 
her a certain respect, too. She must have known that in 
the last reel she would be thrown down hard by fate : yet, 
having started on her career, jiothing could daunt her. 

Yes, the vamp of other days had a hard row to hoe. 
She had to be a brave woman to take in even plain 
vamping, let alone anything fancy. Now she can vamp 
high, wide, and handsome, and get away with it. She 
slijis the hero her vamping so cunningly that not even 
you in the audience know she is a vamp at all until 
every male in signt is cleaned out. 

She nearly always has a hajipy ending, these days, 
does the screen siren, no matter what her crimes. It 
always turns out that for one rea.son or another the 
poor girl couldn't make her eyes behave or .something. 
And in the end the worst thing that hajipens to her 
is to reform ar.d marry a poor man — one of nature's 
noblemen, maybe, with a good job in the ferry house. 

That old girl wasn't nearly so subtle nor so danger- 
ous as the ])resent-day vani]). 
She was divided into three classes, the old-time vampire. 
First there was the king-pin vamp, the society vamp, 
with props and scenery as related above. 

Then there was the sub vamp, the dance-hall 
:*^ girl, who went on and dragged her men down, 
down to the depths of a weird Western dialect, 
a short clay pijie, and the desire for a mar- 
riage license with her name written on it, let 
the chips fall where they might. 

Lastly there was the ancient vamp, Cleo- 
patra or the Oiiccii of Shcha or Salome, who 
wrapped herself snugly in a string of pearls 
when the weather was very cold, 
who used to have babv lions and 



The ancient 
vamps used 
to have babv 
lions under- 
foot and 
thevdidthcir 
best work 
on chaise 
Ion sues. 
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suchlike pets under foot all the while, and who vamped 

her men on luxurious bearskin 

couches, made him a gourmand by 

feeding him a bunch of grai)es, a grape 

at a time, and luring him to the dejiths 

of sottish drunkenness with sips of 

pink liquor out of gilded pajjier-mache 

cups. 

I remember an old Tri- 
angle picture in which Louise 
Glaum started out as a beau- 
tiful society vampire. She 
lived in a suite of rooms fur- 
nished in early Triangle 
style, i. c, as though with 
trading stamps from a de- 
partment store ; and always 
when the hero called she had 
the good old chaise longue 
right out in front. Hut in 
the last reel her fatal beauty 
was s])oiled by a wound that 
left a scar, and she was relegated to the awful fate of 
a hall bedroom with a washl)owl and pitcher, and get- 
ting her eats from a delicatessen store around the corner. 

But usually Louise wasn't pcrnn'tted to live at all. 
She got bumped off in an automobile accident, or shot, 
or stabbed, or else she died of something lingering. 

Tlieda Bara's various fates were even worse, espe- 
ciallv in the costume pictures — which with Theda always 
meant, you remember, practically no costume at all. In 
these pictures she died violently after letting an as]) 
cafeteria off her fair chest, or else the big knife with 
which the ancients and the French finished their enemies, 
separated her cervical vertebrje. 

I believe, indeed, thai ^liss Bara holds the record. 
I've counted ten of her deaths, and no two of them 
were alike, .'^he often went out of her way. indeed, 
to give us something fancy in the way of deaths, as 
when she sipped poison from a seal ring. In another 
picture she hurled herself into the lions' den. The 
automat was nothing to the service she gave those lions ! 

Dorothv Dalton. the dance-hall girl de luxe, who used 
to sit on a table and kick a wicked ankle, simjily couldn't 
look at a rum glass or a bearskin or a pair of antlers 
with which they used to decorate those devilish dance 
halls, without having every evil impulse aroused in her. 

I'ut those dance-hall vam]>s were pretty good sports 
at that. They brilliantly exem]iliiied the fact that there 
is a little bit of good in every bad little girl. They 
often loved some rnan so wildly that they died for 
him. and they always protected the good little blonde. 

"Y" ain't goin' to make her what I am !" she would 
exclaim. And you bet your life he didn't either, even 
if she had to stick the 
butter knife in him up 
to the hilt ! 

Often the good lit- 
tle blonde would re- 
taliate by taking her 
great, clean-limbed 
man away 
from her. 




The vampire never sets the scene nowadays; sHj just lets 
things happen. 
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In every vampire's life there 
was always an innocent blonde ! No 
wonder the jioor vamp had a hard 
time. And the blonde often made 
us feel just as the vampire did 
about her. 

But alas, it's a cold day now for 

the old-fashioned vamp. She's 

been pushed right off into the 

limbo of the five-cent houses by 

the nifty article of to-day. 

One trouble with her was, 
I think, that she didn't seem 
to have any brains. She 
jjlotted enough, but her plans 
never came to anything. 
That she had no brains is 
proved by the fact 
that the blonde al- 
ways got the best of 
her. Anybody that 
that blonde could get 
been possessed of ihe 



the best of must indeed have 
lowest form of intelligence. 

And the old-time vam])ire had no sense of humor. 
A man does love to be amu-cd, and it isn't enough just 
to vamp him. All she did in those old days was creep- 
mousie-creep-mousie uji his sleeve with her jeweled hand, 
dra]ie herself over the sofa and work her eyes. 

The present-day vamp is a lot smarter. She's almost 
always an individualist, like Leatrice Joy in "Ladies 
Must Live." And she keeps the hero amused — makes 
him laugh — keeps him guessing. 

Moreover, nobody could possibly be as innocent as 
the best brand of i)rescnt-day vamp looks. 

.She isn't unmixed bad. either. She is often rather 
good to her mother, like Katherine jMacDonald in a 
picture I saw the other day. 

Bui the queen-bee vamp of to-day is the kind that 
just can't hel]) vamping, like Constance Tabnadge in 
most of her pictures. 

And the helpless vamp is one of the most deadly of 
the species. Heaven knows, she seems to say, she 
wouldn't be so all-fired attractive if she could help it ! 
Her vamping can no more be helped, jioor thing, than 
a squint in the eye or a harelip on another jierson. 

Take Claire Windsor, for instance. She seems to be 
the official can't-help-it vamp of the day. In "Dr. Jim," 
you remember, she left a trail of broken hearts behind 
her. But you will aLo remember that, in her artless 
way, she finally took the man who was the best pro- 
vider. In "Grand Larceny"' she is another of those vamps 
with the involuntary come-hither look. She finally de- 
cided to leave both of her men flat and "go forth into 
the world to become worthy of a real love." 
She apparently didn't have any money, but prob- 
ably she met some man right away who let her 
come into his office and stcnog without any pre- 

Ck>ntinned on page 98 
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When Bulls Shy at Valentino 

It is just because the best fights are managed that way. There is nothing hit or miss about "Blood and Sand." 

Bv Peter White 
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Above you sec wlial the 
well-dressed bull fishier 
wears, what is swagger 
' for the man about the 
arena. Here is Rodolph 
Valentino as Gallunlu. the 
matador, in "Blood and 
Sand."' accompanied by 
his cuardrilla. or four men 
on fool, as he eiitors the 
arena. If ho is lucky llie 
matador kills the bull, if 
not — oh. well 
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Rodolph Valentino never 
needs to take any instruc- 
tions when the job in hand 
is to dazzle the ladies. But 
when it comes to bulls — 
well, the Famous Piayers- 
Lasky officials decided he 
had belter learn about 
bulls from Rafael Palo- 
mar. the Babe Ruth of 
Spain. He ought to know 
them — he's killed two- 
score. 
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After being duly instruct- 
ed, Rodolpli went out to 
meet tlie bull, armed with 
a cape, which in bull-fight- 
ing circles is called a 
muletu. The cape is used 
to arouse the temper of 
the animal, if. unlike most 
actors, he hasn't already 
been driven nearly mad by 
the director. 
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And this portrait of the 
young man under the 
Spanish influence shows 
more of the little details 
that make bulls mad. T he 
sideburns are called 
cbuletas, and the pigtail, 
used to soften any dan{;'r- 
ous falls, is called a calela. 
All bull fighters have their 
hair dressed like this. 
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The Perils 

Phenomenal success in motion 
Street by any means; here is 
cessful young player has to 

By Helen 

iilSiiiliiiii 



Miirfriicnta de la Mottc is one girl who is frankly scared at llie prospect of being starred. 



this year I have heeen hearing;- tales of g;irls 
out of work, sfirls who have passed their initiate, 
who have proved that they can act or at least 
attract the favoral)ic attention of the piihlic. girls who 
niitil the great slninp that has not yet passed from the 
!iiotioii-]iicture industry had heen fairlv su'.ve-sfti]. ris- 
ui'^' from extras to minor parts, then to supnorts and 
often heing featured in small productions. 

"It is really pitiful." said ^lary Pickford's secretary 
1o me. "the good actresses who have heen out of work 
this year. And so many of them." And when Fthel 
Sands was here she told me of one girl who was s'^ax'- 
ing at the Hollywood Cluh. a girl whose name vou 
would know hecausc it has hlazed in the electrics, who. 
said Ethel, "hasn't had work for months and months 



and doesn't know when she 
will get any." 

Then a writer friend of 
mine casually remarked that 
"every one was lending money 
to the girls — and hoys — this 
year ; so many were out of 
vvork."' 

"But." I protested, "surely 
they could get something to 
do, something that would keep 
them from horrowing." My 
friend, who has been writing 
scenarios for years and who 
is well acquainted with all the 
ins and outs of the profession 
was very serious. 

"P.ut, my dear." sh? said. 
"they don't dare take extra 
])arts. they have to hold on 
to their places if it is jjossihle. 
I'.ven tiding over can be ]iaid 
back in better times." 

It's a sli])i)ery ladder that 
leads to success in mot'on pic- 
tures. You can lose out in so 
many ways. 

As soon as you get past the 
first hard part, the part of 
iinding out how you screen 
and serving as an extra you 
begin on the period of "You 
don't dare." You don't dare 
to cheapen the eminence you 
have gained, lowly though it 
he, by acce])ting an\' doubtful 
]50sition. by acting with an in- 
ferior company ; you don't 
dare take parts that are not 
in keejiing with the ambitions 
\ou nourish — you ma\' get 
sidetracked : in fact you don't 
dare do so many things that 
keejiing engaged for just the 
pnrts you ought to play is a precarious business. The 
road to success is marked by the pitfalls where other 
girls and men have fallen, attracted usually by the lure 
of a salary, and any girl or man who is climbing up will 
do well to see to it that the way is quite safe. 

It was Colleen Aloore who enlightened me on most 
of this, for Colleen .is wise in motion-picture lore and 
the pretty head set on her young shoulders is full of 
shrewd judgments that are going to serve her well as 
she aflvances. Colleen is now reputed to be the highest- 
salaried leading ladv and featured player in the busi- 
ness, with stardom just ahead. 

"But I hope it doesn't come too soon." she assured 
me as she perched on the arm of her mother's chair. 
"I'm scared of stardom. You have to be so res])onsible, 



of Near Stardom 



pictures does not mean arriving on Easy 
a glimpse of the difficulties every suc- 
face — and how a few of them do it. 

Christine Bennett 

miieaiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaMiiiiiimiiM^^^ 

you know. Every thinju^ is up to you. 
You are the one who is blamed if the 
story fails or the production fails or the 
titles aren't right or the 'father' doesn't 
look the part or anything else that ha])- 
pens to go wrong. It's a great responsi- 
bility." 

Looking at her as s!ie sat ])eri-lie(l on 
the arm of the chair she did .seem a slen- 
der little thing to take all that upon her. 
But she had not finished. 

"There are real perils in what you call 
near stardom, too," she said very gravely, 
"but I'm somewhat used to them. The 
worst temptation is to take the big .■^al- 
arie^ they offer. When CJoldwyn's was 
closed this year I had so many offers, 
three chances to be starred. Two I re- 
fused at once, the comi)any was all right 
and the director was all right and the 
story was all right in each case. But 
the releases were bad. They didn't have 
the arrangements made for getting those 
])ictures out to enougii peoiile. A vear 
of that, with only a few people seeing 
you i-- enough to kill any actress. Then 
another offer was just too good.' I 
couldn't take it. I was afraid I couldn't 
live up to it, not yet. Getting ahead too 
soon is fatal. You have to watch so 
carefully. A poor story or a jioor pan 
or a poor director or one who doesn't 
symi)athizc with you. or bad Inisiness 
management or bad advertising or poor releases all set 
you back on the ladder and sometimes you slide down 
so far you never get up again. Why. 1 could name a 
dozen girls I know who got just so far — and you never 
heard of them again." 

.^he nodded her auburn head sagely. .And I began 
to think myself of girls I had seen who did just that, 
seemed to get to a leading or featured part — and then 
T never heard of them again. 

And while I was marveling at the amount of busi- 
ness wisdoin it takes to intelligently plan the way to 
stardom she went on : 

"But please tell people there are a lot more ]>erils. 
First you never have any time, except at your peril. 
You have to live to get ahead. W'hy, I haven't had a 
Sunday for two years tliat I didn't speui! part of the 
day having photograjihs taken for ])ubiicily. And girls 
who are not in the profession think we go to so many 
parties. I have been ready to go to a party many a 
time, dreamed of that one, maybe for week's, and I 
have had a new dress and everything ready. And then 
I have found I'd have to have a close-up the first thing 
the morning after, at nine o'clock and every little tired 
look would show, so it wasn't to be thought of. Often 
I've given up a cherished party and crawled to bed at 
nine, not even daring to cry a few .tears of self-pity 




Colleen Moore's pretty head is full of shrewd judgments 
that serve her well as she advances. 



for fear it would shov/ ! That's a i)cril. a peril to your 
happiness. 

"Then expense. If you are going to keep ahead you 
will need a pul.>licity rejiresentalive. and thev cost. You 
neeci gowns ;ind they cost. You are forever being asked 
to make jiersonal appearances, and you have to have 
new clothes for them — .-'ud that costs again. I know. 
I've been in pictures for live years, beginning with Mr. 
GrilTitli and playing in the comedies witli Mr. Christie. 
I was there two years, and it was the greatest training. 
Then I played with Colf)nel Selig's company in 'Orphant 
Annie,' then in ^larshall >reilan ])roductions. and then 
came to Goldwyn. And I have to be just as careful, 
no — more careful now. than at any previous time."' 

Colleen Moore has told the truth so exactly that there 
is hardly a word to add. The chief danger of near 
stardom is the temptation to star too soon. As soon as 
a girl is found to attract any public at all, small com- 
panies, hoping to find a gold mine in her, oft'er her a 
much bigger salary than she is getting, to star with 
them. And a star cannot be imposed on the public, not 
until she has a jniblic of her own. 

"Yes. go on and hold me up as a horrible examjile." 
said Lila Lee generously when I asked her if I might 
use her ex])crience. "It may do some girl goinl. and 
I'm living it down gradually." 
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She surely is living it down. Until she told me all 
about it I thought she was a young girl who was stead- 
ily going up, doing better and better work. But Lila 
is an ex-star who has begun all over again. She was 
starred some years ago when stars appeared overniglu 
— as mdeed they do yet, only most of them turn out 
to be comets. 

"And forced on the 
public when I had no 
public." she says, quite 
without bitterness. 
And despite wide- 
spread publicity her 
pictures were not a 
success. Then very 
sensibh- she deter- 
mined to work for her 
pubiic. and from small 
parts she has again 
worked her way up to 
leads and to being a 
featured player. 

"But no stardom 
tintil the people want 
me." she said, "not it 
I wait all my life." 

It took me some 
time to determine ex- 
actly the difference 
between being a lead, 
a support, and a fea- 
tured player, and it 
after fifteen months 
about the studios here 
I had difficulty per- 
haps it will be well tn 
straighten the matter 
of position out finally. 
A "lead" is a leading 
part. You may pla_\- 
a "lead" with a star 
or there may be two 
"leads" and no star. 
A "support" is a part 
which is played oppo- 
site a star. It is a 
"lead" part, only there 
must be a star to Ik; 
"supported." .\ "fea- 
tured" part is both 
"lead" and perhaps 
"support," you can be 
featured with a star 
or you can be featured 
with the director as 
star or the producer 
as star. If you are 
"featured" you get 
your name in the elec- 
trics and in large let- 
ters in the advertising. 
The nearest thing to 
stardom is being a 
"featured" player in 

a production in which the producer or director gets the 
star advertising. 

While I was talking with .\gnes .\yres between the 
making of .scenes for one of her first starring pictures, 
"Borderland," I asked her about the perils of the road 
she had just left. 

"The worst thing about being a featured player," 
she said, laughing, "is that unless the director or pro- 
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ducer is the star in the advertising you have to play 
with a male star, and your main use is to show him off 
to his best advantage. If you do it too well it may be 
a real peril, for you may be forgotten altogether. I 
know wdl enough that starring is perilous, but at least 
you get a chance to do something you want. If you 

are featured with a 
male star, the lights 
are arranged for him; 
the .staging is ar- 
ranged for him, 
everything is arranged 
for him. If you look 
too ghastly of course 
the lights will be re- 
arranged, but mostly 
you take what he 
looks well with. You 
work very hard for a 
long time without see- 
ing much as a return 
when you are building 
up a public. Not only 
in the making of pic- 
tures, but in racing 
madly in a big car to 
a personal appearance 
miles away — and hav- 
ing to pay for the car 
in the bargain, in 
keeping up with your 
fan mail which is a 
big asset in working 
up, and in trying to 
get parts and people 
to play with who ar? 
going to do you good. 
For if the male star 
does not eclipse you as 
a. plajier he will do 
you a great deal of 
good. It pays to ]ilay 
with important men." 
Trimming one's 
sails to meet the wind 
of adversity has be- 
come a fine art this 
past year. Just when 
it was wise to dro]) a 
rung on the ladder or 
whether it was wise 
to stay out entirely 
until one could get 
one's old standing has 
resulted in many a girl 
and man .seeing the 
savings of the year 
before m e It away. 
But at the end of the 
year the industry be- 
gan to right itself, 
and any one could see 
that stars, for some 
time to come, were 
going to be fewer in number than in the prosperous 
years just past. So manv stars have dropped to fea- 
tured su])ports when they coulfl find a picture sufficiently 
distinguished to prevent the drop from coming to notice. 
Enid Bennett who has the rare distinction of having 
Ijegun in pictures as a star without any preliminary 
climbing is this year ])laying Maid Marian in Douglas 
Continued on page 101 



take of liai'i'tg bean starred ioo soon. 



The Secret of Jackie Coogan 



No child actor to-day is in the class with this seven-year-old youngster. 
This article is a thoughtful analysis of the reasons for his unusual success. 



By 
Myrtle Gebhart 



IT was [lartly a sen- 
timental feeling 
that lirst sent me 
out to the studio where 
Jackie Coogan was 
making "Oliver Twisl." 
Dickens was as much 
a part of my cliildhood 
as buttermilk and tell- 
ing fibs ; many a winter 
evening we passed in 
the liig. old home in 
Texas, with mc hud- 
dled u]) before tlie big 
fire, and my sister read- 
ing aloud the adven- 
tures of Oliver, and 
Mr. Piclc7dck. and Lit- 
tle A'Cll from our old 
set bound in green- 
cloth covers. I remem- 
ber that one page of 
"( )liver" was missing — 
where Bill Sihcs kills 
Nancy — and I couldn't 
go to sleep at night on 
account of worrying 
over what had hap- 
pened. 

r>ut it was only 
partly from sentimental 
reasons that I went, for 
I was starting to gather 
material for an article 
on the children of the 
screen, and it was while 
on tliat quest tliat the 
idea for this article was 
conceived. It haiJiiencd 
til is way. 

When I reached 
Jackie's studio that day, 
tlicy were making the 

refectory scene in which Oliver in his tattered rai- 
ment holds up his porridge dish and asks for lucre. 
They were using music on the set ; riot — here is irony, 
indeed — to aid Jackie's tears, but for some of the fin- 
ished actors supporting him ! The iilaintive strains of 
a .Schubert melody hung vilirant on the air. Suddenly 
I heard the words, "I want more, more!" It . was 
not the trained cry of a stage child, but a cry wrung 
from his heart. I felt that he wasn't acting, but that 
it was real. I could have sworn at that moment that 
the child was actually hungry. He wasn't a bit pretty 
as he criecl ; but he was tragic. 

And that set me to thinking. Why was it. I asked 
iTiyself. that this one child stands .so alone among the 
scores of golden-haired youngsters of the screen, with 
his strange ])ower of moving adults and children alike 
to laughter and tears? \\"hat has he that the others 
lack ? Jackie is not a "pretty" child : he has no golden 
ringlets for an artificially placed spotlight to halo as 
his mother clasps him to her bosom. I determined 
to try to find out if possible just what was the secret 
of his unique gift. 
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Jackie himself had lit- 
tle to ofter by way of :jx- 
l)lanation. The mir-ite 
the director called "cit," 
Jackie asked for a piece 
of paper, rolled it, 
lighted it, and demon- 
strated very seriously 
how he would smoke a 
real cigarette if his 
mumsy would let liim. 
Then he told me vol- 
ul)ly how somel)ody— 
whom I strongly susjKCt 
of being Jackie hiiusclf 
— had i)ut a smoke ]^ot 
in Harry \\'ilson's ofk-e 
and locked tlie do::r. 
Harry is the compar.y's 
iniblicity director. 

"You should' ve s en 
Harry dive through f'le 
window," J a c k • e 
chuckled. He has. it 
appeared, his mischiev- 
ous spells. He is not .".n 
angel, by any luear.s. 
'But he is being brouglit 
up far more strictly tiian 
any child in my neiirli- 
borhood who never saw 
a stage or studio. 

"\\'ant to see ?he 
sets?" he inquired nc 

In a very matter-of- 
fact way he showed inc 
through, while ele'tri- 
cians arranged lights in 
a new position. We were 
in the quaint old Vr,''- 
land of Oliver's t'me, 
with its narrow cobble-, 
stoned streets, murky 
the tn])acconist's shop, and 
all deftly shadowed vith 
There was about 



with fog from dimmed lights 
the "Three Cripjile Saloon.' 
the Old World romance of that day. 
them that charm that jiervades ail of Dickens for tliose 
who love him. There was the refectory, with big, square 
stones for the floor, a long table and liencbcs. the stone 
even, wooden bowls and spoons. There was the austere 
courtroom, with its jjrisoner's dock, grim and ghostly 
now in its silence. There was the workhouse, with its 
yAles of hemp, where Bumble Ijrowbeat the kids perched 
upon their high stools, goading tired hands to additional 
effort. There was the coffin shop of Sozi'erherry — 
where later Jackie, in quaint high hat and long-tailed 
coat, was to film some scenes. Outside, across a big 
tank, London Bridge in miniature. About the scenes 
moved Dickenses(|ue characters, men in ]ilug hats and 
lon.g coats, with sideburns and grim coimtenances, who 
looked as if they'd forgotten how to laugh, and women 
in quaint bonnets and kerchiefs and lacy pantaloons. 

In the women's "work'us" scenes there were thirty 
women, all over sixty and very few of them actresses; 
some are real inmates of old folks' homes, and others 
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The Secret of Jackie Coogan 



were drafted from their own firesides. While Jackie 
changed his costume. I asked these old women what 
wa> this thinji of Jackie's that so endeared him to them. 

"I dunno as I kin .say," answered a wizen old 
lady with streaked gray hair and lined face. "He makes 
you want to cry over him — and the next minute laugh." 

"Sentiment?" 

"No, it ain't just that. It goes deeper." She didn't 
know she was heing interviewed, the dear old soul, it 
was just a casual (|uestion, hut evidently one over which 
they were all |)U/.zling since it had been put into words 
for them. "Something about 
him, childhood and all. so nat- 
ural, makes us think of home." 

Jackie returned then, all 
aflame because somebody told 
him Joe Martin was on the 
phone — it was a chaj) named 
Joe whom they had jnU wise. 

'"Hello. Joe Martin," he 
cried, the whole boy-soul of 
him excited. "Is this really 
Joe Martin? They told me 
you couldn't talk, Joe. But 
you can, can't you, Joe?" 

For five minutes his ecstatic 
voice poured into the mouth- 
piece the excitement any ordi- 
nary small bov would feel, 
particularly one as crazy about 
animals as Jackie is. 

"Did you see my plate?" 
Another scene over — in the 
coflin shop this time, with 
So'iccrhcny teaching Oliver 
the trade of embalming — 
Jackie immediately drop])ed the 
pose of pathos and returned to 
matter-of-factness. .Vcimitting 
t'ni I hadn't, he pulled it out, 
grinning. His ])late is a den- 
list's device to hold in his 
three tenijiorary teeth replac- 
ing tlmse childhood molars 
that have come out. "You 
couldn't have Oliver with a 
gao in his mouth, now could 
you ?" he ex])lained. "People 
would laugh when you want 
'em to cry." Here was proof 
that the child has some con- 
ce])tion of character and, that, 
in his own way. he analyzes 
that great question: the audi- 
ence. ''.And say. T have a lot 
of fun |)layin' with my plate. 

I tell Mr. Lloyd I'm goin' to pull it out some day right 
in front of the camera and 'crib' the scene." 

But he won't. For he knows quite well what mumsv 
would do if he did. The idea that he i^ a spoiled child 
of fame is the silliest thing in the world. He isn't. 
He has to toe the mark like any kid. I have seen ton 
many of these infant ])rodigies and grown tired of their 
"smart" remarks. But never yet have I heard Jackie 
say something insuflferably "cute" without being called 
down. .\nd he isn't a star to anybody around the 
studio; I heard a prop man bawl him out good and 
proper because he took a small l)ench off the .'^et to rig 
up some kind of contrivance known only to the mind 
of engineering boyhood. He is especially fond of ani- 
mals, particularly dogs, and he would rather play with 
the menagerie in his back yard than with most young- 
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ster.-. Incidentally he doesn't care much to play with 
starchy, dressed-up, "[lolite" children, but prefers the 
newsboys who hang around the studio and the corner 
near his home, or youngsters who work after school. 

The sun-gold cherubism of Richard Headrick melts 
hearts that easily melt. You don't melt over Jackie 
unless you are dripping with sentiment; but you lihc 
him. much as you like some of the kids in your own 
neighborhood — when you don't want to spank them. 
You don't think of sunbeams and angels and mother's 
knee when you talk to him ; you feel matter-of-fact as 

you look into his big, brown 
eyes and. appreciate his seri- 
ous tale of how he's going to 
lick a certain big boy some 
day. I have read a great 
many blah-blah publicity in- 
terviews in which he was 
described as innocent, ador- 
able, marvelous, adjectives 
ad infiuitinii. Jackie is noth- 
ing of the son ; he's just a 
regular kid with a peculiarly 
mature mind and a gift for 
mirroring his thoughts. 

I have written at length 
about him to show that he 
has not an unduly sensitive or 
an overdeveloped nn'nd. but 
thai he is. first of all. just a 
natural child, full of fun. 
-Any day Jackie can't get a 
joke out of life it's because 
he has a pain in his tummy. 
He sparkles with the comedy 
that is childhood's own ; and 
he svi'itches. like an electric 
light that turns on and off, 
into the intense pathos he 
disjilays on the screen (>nly 
when his director says the 
word. 

.\nd this. I have decided, 
after talking with many jer- 
sons about him. and after 
having repeated my visit sev- 
eral times, is the child's se- 
cret : It isn't art with him. 
it is just a marvelous God- 
given gift of naturalness, and 
more than that, iinderstaiid- 
hig. 

This last word may seem 
incongruous when sjieaking 
of a seven-year-old boy. Rut 
I learned that the one word 
which is constantl}- on his lips is: zvIiyF And also, that 
those aroimd him answer his questions to the best of 
their ability. They do not merely tell him Ii07i' to do 
things : they explain why this boy hated that man. and 
immediately that Jackie grasps the reason back of the 
action he docs it, in an unstrained manner that bespeaks 
realism as no coaching could. He demands to know th.e 
reason back of every human relationship, and I think 
his gift is exiilained by his incessant workin.g out of 
hmnan relations in his own mind. 

With Chaplin this gift for cleaving so finelv the line 
between jiaihos and comedy mav be art : with Jackie 
there is \vi art. He is never rehearsed, coached. He 
must understand clearly in his own mind U'Jiy this was 
done — then he does it. The thing that speaks to thou- 
Coiitiiiued on page 92 



ivc an unusual opportunity 
unusual abilitv. 
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Some wise and kind Providence is guiding little Jackie Coogan into 
ambitious dramatic productions instead of capitalizing on his cun- 
ning ways. As the pathetic little Oliver Twist he gives a perform- 
ance that, it is predicted, will surprise even his greatest admirers. 
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Every day in the home where his kidnapers 
take him little Oliver Twist practices picking 
pockets under the tutelage of old Fagin., 
played by Lon Chancy, who is a master thief. 
If Uliver cannot slip things out of old Fagin's 
pocket without stirring the coat Ine merest 
trifle, he suffers a torrent of. abuse. The Art- 
ful Dodger and Charlie Bates, who watch his tum- 
blings scornfully, are graduates of this training. 




A new production with John Barrymore is 
always a big event for motion picture- 
goers, for although he has made few ap- 
pearances on the screen he is recognized 
as its greatest character actor. Here he is 
as Sherlock Holmes, most interesting of all 
detective heroes, and above is shown a 
thrilling scene from the picture. 
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Doing as the 

Romans Did 
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It was long the ambition of J. Gordon Ed- 
wards to film the life of Nero, so last year 
when William Fox made his plans for his 
annual spectacular historical production he 
commissioned Edwards to go to Italy and 
make this picture he had so long planned. 
The natural settings form backgrounds of 
compelling beauty. Except for one player, 
Violet Mersereau, the members of the cast 
were Continentals. The scene in the cen- 
ter shows Miss Mersereau with Alexander 
Salvini, who plays a leading role. He is a 
grandson of Salvini, the world-famous tra- 
gedian. 




Scenes of beauty and 
opulence vie with the 
sensational burning of 
Rome for chief interest 
in this production. The 
director who made "The 
Queen of Sheba" and 
many of the Theda 
Bara pictures has out- 
d o n e himself in the 
magnitude and splendor 
of the picture. Where 
before he had only the 
simulated beauties of a 
period, in this he has 
the architectural glories 
of Rome and a huge 
company of fiery Ital- 
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The Eternal 
Flame 



When Norma Talmadge appeared in 
"SmiJin' Through" it seemed to many of 
her admirers that the crest of her career 
had been reached, and some were afraid 
that she could never eclipse the delicate 
beauty of that production. But Balzac's 
"The Duchess of Langeais" provided a ve- 
hicle that promises even greater glories for 
the popular favorite. These scenes give a 
glimpse of her in character. Thv: screen 
version of this story is called "The Eter- 
nal Flame." 
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With each successive production the problem of what to do next puzzles Norma Talmadge more. She thinks she 
will play the luxurious tinged-with-scarlet lady of "The Mirage," and in anticipation of this she recently posed 
for some pictures in such striking gowns as this. "The Mirage," the story of a peacock lady with a noble heart, 
would offer many opportunities for the wearing of beautiful gowns. 
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"Her Gilded Cage," which presents Gloria Swanson as these scenes 
show her, is full of the exaggerations her admirers love. Gloria her- 
self may hanker for simplicity, but no one else can wear such bizarre 
costumes and live up to the moods required in such a story. 



A Confidential Guide for Current Releases 

NOTE: Only distinctive pictures appear in this list. It does not aim to be a comprehensive survey of all pictures now showing 
throughout the country, as such a list would occupy too much space. Program pictures will be included in it only when they have 
some unusual significance or excellence. Pictures reviewed elsewhere in the same issue will not be mentioned, but aside from those 
this list will comprise those generally considered as the most important of the cunent film offerings. 



WHAT EVERY FAN SHOULD SEE. 

"Orphans of the Storm"— D. W. 

Griffith — United Artists. A gorgeous 
tapestry of the French Revolution vi- 
talized. It has many distinctions, chief 
among them the exquisite acting of 
Lillian and Dorothy Gish. 

"The Four Horsemen" — Rex Ingram 
— Metro. A powerful story of war's 
ravages and regeneration vividly pre- 
sented and l)oasting the presence of 
Rodolph Valentino at his best. 

"Smilin' Through"— Norma Talmadgc 
— First National. A tenderly beautiful 
love story unfolded in scenes of en- 
dearing graciousness. Norma Tal- 
niadge in a worthy vehicle at last. 

"The Prisoner of Zenda"— Rex In- 
gram — Metro. Adventure — romance — 
intrigue that carries one through royal 
loves and escapades in a far-away 
kingdom. Beautiful Barbara La Marr 
aloiie is worth the price of admission, 
as is Lewis Stone. Alice Terry and 
I^amon Samanegos are among those 
present. 

"Tol'able David"— Inspiration— First 
National. A simple but powerfully 
moving story of a mountain boy ad- 
iniral)ly played by Richard Barthel- 



"Little Lord Fauntleroy"— Pickford— 

United Artists. Mary Pickford in two 
beautifully appealing characteriza- 
tions. 

"The Three Musketeers"— Fairbanks 
—United Artists. Douglas Fairbanks 
ill a massive and lively version of the 
famous romance of trusty swords, in- 
trigue, and adventure in old France. 

"The Good Provider"— Cosmopolitan 
— Paramount. A story of a father's 
devotion with some of the same cast 
and much of the same appeal as "Hu- 
morcsque." 

'Saturday Night"— Cecil Dc Mille— 
P.iramount. Unusual and spectacular 
blasting of the idea that people of dif- 
icront living standards can marry and 
be happy ever after. 

"The Golem" — Paramount. An inter- 
esting Hebrew medieval legend. Not 
a liig popular success, but one which, 
in the opinion of many, ranks as the 
finest achievement of cinematic art. 

"Pay Day"— Chaplin— First National. 
Chaplin, not at his best, but the one 
and only Chaplin nevertheless. 



THE BEST OF THEIR KIND. 

"The Sheik" — Valentino — Famous 
Players. The despair of critics, the fa- 
vored of fans. A sand blast of cheap 
amours in Araby. The story has sen- 
sational possibih'ties but Agnes Ayres 
and Rodolph Valentino play it like lit- 
tle ladies and gentlemen. 



"Penrod" — Neilan — First National 
An uproarious children's party for 
grown-ups. 

"Jane Eyre" — Hugo Ball in — Hodkin- 
son. A great treat for the eyes — and 
of particular interest to all Victorians, 
intellectuals, and people with an ironic 
sense of humor. Mabel Ballin in a 
deft characterization. 

"Fascination" — Tiffany — Metro. A 
brilliantly lighted panorama of dance, 
drink, drama, flappers, fashions, and 
extravagances. Mae Murray at her 
best. 

"The Glorious Adventure" — J. Stuart 
Blackton. The screen's greatest nov- 
elty — a drama in natural colors, which 
marks the debut of Lady Diana Man- 
ners. Done after the grand manner 
of Griffith. 

"The Man From Beyond" — Houdini. 
.A.n unusual stunt picture featuring the 
popular vaudeville performer. 

"Reported Missing" — Owen Moore — 
Selznick. All the elements of a packcd- 
with-thrills serial, a riotous Sunshine 
comedy, and a hokum drama all rolled 
in one. 

"The Prodigal Judge" — Vitagraph. 
Splendid character study by Maclyn 
Arbuckle in pleasant Southern sur- 
roundings. 

"The Loves of Pharaoh"— Lubitsch— 
Paratuount. .A. massive and thrilling 
foreign production which never loses 
its human interest in the shuffle of 
battles and mobs. 

"The Ruling Passion" — Arliss — 
United Artists. The suave and sure 
George Arliss in an affable comedy. 

"One Glorious Day"— Will Rogers — 
Paramount. Some delicious fun mak- 
ing with spiritistic phenomena. Will 
Rogers at his homely and lovable best. 

"Turn to the Right"— Rex Ingram 
— Metro. Sweet, simple, and girlish — 
and filled with yokel humor. In spite 
of a story that was just too sweet, Rex 
Ingram made this a very good picture. 

"The Doll's House"— Nazimova— 
United Artists. Not the Nazimova of 
pomp, temperament, and pageantry — 
but the well-remembered Nazimova of 
the_ stage who has successfully tran- 
scribed the stark power of Ibsen to 
the screen. 

"Polly of the Follies"— Talmadgc— 
First National. In many ways the host 
comedy Constance Talmadge has done. 
A Cinderella story blessed with the 
irresistible humor of Anita Loos. 

"Man to Man"— Jewel— Universal. A. 
thrilling Western boasting all that a 
lover of scenery, cattle, and d'. monds 
in the rough could ask. Harry Carey 
at his best. 

"Moran of the I-ady Letty"— Para- 
mount. Rodolph Valentino and Doro- 
thy Dalton romping through ships and 



storms and fights— and apparently en- 
joying it. 



WORTH THE PRICE OF 
ADMISSION. 

"My Old Kentucky Home"— Pyramid 

— American Releasing Corp. A home- 
spun melodrama in which Mcnte Blue 
suffers and suffers and suffers. 

"Fair Lady" — Rex Beach — United 
Artists. A vendetta transplanted in 
New Orleans and beautified by the 
presence of Betty Blythe. 

"Find the Woman" — Cosmopolitan — 
Paramount. A murder-mystery melo- 
drama that won't make the dissatis- 
fied girls who long to come to New 
Vork any happier. Alma Ru1)ens, Har- 
rison Ford, and Norman Kerry in an 
engrossing story. 

"The Wall Flower"— Rupert Huglies 
— GoUUvyn. A story of a homely girl's 
rejuvenation which marks Colleen 
Moore's debut as an actress of the 
first rank. 

"No Trespassing" — Hol-Tre — Hod- 
kinson. .\ Cape Cod story wherein 
Irene Castle regenerates a young man 
and furthers her reputation as a style 
pace-maker. 

"The Seventh Day"— Inspiration- 
First National. Not worthy of Rich- 
ard Barthelmess. but he is in it. and 
that is a great deal. 

"The Crimson Challenge"— Dorothy 

Dalton— Paramount. Dorothy Dalton 
comes back to the rugged sort of parts 
that made her popular — or that she 
made popular. 

"Wild Honey"— Jewel— Universal. A 

disappointment to all those who love 
Cynthia Stockley's stories of Africa, 
lii'it even a bad story won"t make Pris- 
cilla Dean disappoint her admirers. 

FAIR WARNING. 

"Mistress of the World" — Para- 
mount. An imported serial in four 
five-reel installments, all of which you 
will want to miss. There are some in- 
teresting ponderous scenes and some 
uninteresting ponderous actors. 

"Beauty's Worth"— Cosmopolitan- 
Paramount. A stupid story in which 
Marion Davies runs the gamut of her 
two expressions. 

"The Woman He Married"— Mayer- 
First National. Anita Stewart lost in 
a shuffle of sweet young things of in- 
nocent intent all found in the villain's 
apartment "That night." 

"The Sheik of Araby"-R-C. This 
was not a good picture when H. B. 
Warner made it several years ago, and 
age has not improved it any. 




TVlP PolltPQ of 1"VlP PilmQ Spectacular effects such as New York Revues boast, 
J- lie i ^^lllC'O kJL LI IC- 1 illllo play an important part in a coming Goldwyn picture. 



play 

By Edna Foley 




Antonio 

Moreno 
is a stun- 
ning sillc- 

tighted figure in "The 
Bitterness of Sweets.' 




Colleen 
Moore makes 
a tragic and 
appealing little figure 
as a dancer. 



OLD FRIENDS IN NEW ROLES 

HERE'S a surprise for you — Colleen Moore as a premiere daiiseuse , and 
Tony Moreno as her dancing partner in a scene supi)osed to take place 
on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, in New York. You'll 
see this scene in Rupert Hughes' forthcoming Goldwyn picture, "The Bitterness 
of Sweets." 

The ballet scene was staged by Ruth St. Denis. In order to perform the 
dance, which is called "The Peacock and the Hunter," Colleen studied for months 
under Theodore Kosloff, and Tony, by the way, also had to put in some strenu- 
ous days learning to leap and twirl. 



A Titled Lady of the 
Films 

Whom directors admire they distinguish with 

titles all their own. Anna Q. Nilsson's is one of 

the most interesting in filmland. 

By Helen Klumph 

iiiii 



^FTER you've seen a girl's bedroom before 
J-\ the niomiiig's disorder is cleared up there 
isn't much more 3-ou can learn al)out her, 
so when I went to interview Anna O. Nilsson an 
got into the bedroom of her suite instead of the 
parlor, it didn't seem as though I'd have to g<i 
any further. I'm glad now that I did — but more 
of that later. Let's go back to the bedroom. 

It wasn't a fluffy effervescence of boudoir pil- 
lows and chiffon lam]i shades, with the telephone, 
modestly concealed behind a doll. It was a hi;,' 
comfortable room that looked lived-in from the 
profusion of shoes that peeked out from under 
the bed to the toilet articles that poi.sed recklessls' 
on the very edge of an overloaded dressing table. 
Probably her time is too valuable to be taken up 
with putting things away. Besides she needs a 
maid around to keep her in practice S])eakin.;.; 
French or German or Swedish — whatever the cur- 
rent maid haj^pens to be — as I learned later. 

The room wasn't scented, and there was no 
evidence of perfume aroimd, but there were lots 
of books. "Cerebral rather than sensuous," I re- 
ported to myself in the manner of n clerk making 

Anna Q. Nihson is never happier 
than when playing opposite Junies 

Kirkwood. Tliey have 

many scenes together in 

'■ The Man From Home." 





It isn't merely because she is a sightly blonde of delec- 
table facial contour that people like to look at Anna Q. 
Nilsson — she has style. 

an inventory. (The jiages of the books had been 
cut and the bindings were cjuite badly broken, if that 
evidence of their having been read interests you.) 
Even the chai.se longue had found a mission in life; 
it held some o]ien suit cases, and hatboxes and 
odds and ends of clothing. But the interesting 
feature to me was the man's photograph crowded 
among the articles on the dressing tabic. 
!- "Oh," said I, "she doesn't take love where 

she linds it ; she takes it wherever she's going." 
And that is .\nna O. Nilsson — a feminist, a 
ittle bit ruthless, and altogether fascinating. 
Iler conversation is not so self-revealing. As 
' we sat in her big, .sunny living room she spoke 
,\ of new plays, new fashions, and dancing, .She 
• •, had just joined a ballet class that morning, 
and she was enthusiastic about it. When she 
warms up to a subject her foreign accent 
curls over her words, making them indistin- 
guishable and much more charming than the 
commonplaces of every interview. 
Continued on pnge 99 
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made to say whatever strikes the au- 
thor's fancy, and, when it strikes his 
fancy not to have them say anything 
ihey lose their power of speech. This 
is the only reason that 1 huve been 
able to live with them all tnis tnne. 
The pliability of screen cuiivirsations 
makes it possible for rntivc stories 
to be rebuilt after the ];.iv:ture has 
been finished. The (.on.rulling mo- 
tives of the action can be completely 
altered and thereby the insertion of a 
new and satisfactory ])lot is achieved. 
We can make characters say things 
they had no intention of saying; it 
is our privilege, for instance, to take 
a scene of a girl looking sus])ic;ously 
at a man rnd asking: ".Sweelheart, 
are you -ure you love only me?" 
which inspires him to nod forcefully 
and say "Yes." By merely chang- 
ing the title cr.rds we have a v.^oman 
locking suspiciously at a man and 
saying: "I will return your letters 
for eighteen thousand dollars. I can 
break you if you don't pay." W'here- 
uixin the man nods forcefully and 
answers: "All right — I'll pay." Or, 
to build human interest, we can have 
a woman looking suspiciously at a 
man and say: "John, dear, it i;; cold. 
I'ave \-ou got on your heavy under- 
vear?" .And the man nods force- 
fully, but says nothing. 

The amazing extent to which this 
transformation of story can be car- 
ried is illustrated by a conversation 
I had with a producer two weeks 
a-^o. 

"I have a Jane Novak picture I'd 
like you to title," he said. "What is 
vour price to do the job? It's five 
reels." 

I named my figure. His reply 
astounded me. 

"I'll give you five hundred more 
than that," he .said. 

This was a decided departure from 
cu=tom. I was wary. 

"Why?" I questioned. 

"Because," he answered, "you've 
{rot to do more than just title the 
picture. You've got to rewrite the 
story. I'll be honest with you ; it'll 
be a hard job. You'll have to scrap 
the whole plot and use the scenes 
any way you want, but you'll have to 
rut a new storv in from start to fin- 
ish." 

I suspended agreement on price un- 
til T had viewed the picture to de- 
tcnrine what I could accomplish by 
messing with it. 

To me this incident is indicative of 
an interesting and pleasant change of 
viewpoint on the part of j^roducers. 
Thev are commencing to realize the 
terrific importance of titles. Not long 
ago one of these mighty men made 
the maniacal assertion that the per- 



A Man of Few Words 

feet picture would be one in which 
there would be no titles whatever. 
Others of his insane colleagues ac- 
cepted this delusion as a fact. 

I was frantic. 

it would mean the destruction of 
my business and the picture business 
— but particularly my business. The 
nonsense spread to the jxjint where 
the adventurous Charlie Ray made a 
picture without any titles, hoping, I 
suppose, that it would turn out to 
be the perfect picture. Undoubtedly 
you will recall "The Old Swimmin' 
Hole." That was it. And the in- 
novation well-nigh ruined the pic- 
ture. That picture without titles was 
the strongest argument possible for 
the picture with titles. And as thun- 
derous proof of the truth the biggest 
laugh in the picture was provoked by 
a substitute for a title. Charlie wrote 
UPon a slate, "I'm through with wim- 
r"'n;" and then, immediately becom- 
in-j the victim of a romance, he erased 
the resolution with ardor in view of 
the audience. Without the words 
vhere would the laugh have been? 
?in-e then no one has attempted a 
titleless picture. 

Tedium is the greatest menace to 
enter. ainment. It is a peril that ex- 
ists I'articularly in "inserts," or titles 
representing letters. These letters 
are often tedious and tiresome, but 
neces.sary. Here again tricks can be 
played upon the unsuspecting spec- 
tator. With mischievous foresight, a 
trick was played ujion you in "The 
Miracle Man." Betty Compson read 
a three or four-page letter in this 
I)icture — but she read it in the bath- 
tub. The edge of the tub was low 
and it fitted her like a thrilling 
decollete; also, whenever Betty 
reached an exciting part of the let- 
ter she wiggled one or two pink toes 
over the plumbing. The letter was 
long, but it wasn't long enough — was 
it? 

Evolving ingenious ideas like the 
bathtub letter is what causes title 
writers to suffer from insomnia and 
other intellectual complaints. 

Strange but true is the fact that 
often the most sparkling and pungent 
lines from hooks, when used as titles 
for the pictured novel, ftiddenly be- 
come inert and effete. Prol)al)ly the 
reason for this dismaying phenom- 
enon is that the autlior. whose space 
is unlimited, builds un to his pet line 
with other paragraphs of splendor. 
But on the screen, shorn of its gar- 
nishings, it is pitifully bald. 

Nevertheless the hest titles ever 
shown in pictures were penned by 
O. Henrv, who never wrote a word 
for lectures. Unfortunately he died 
in T910, when films had an abun- 
dance of future but no past and very 



little present. Still O. Henry's post- 
humous film productions were suc- 
cesses, and as his lines were .short, 
naive, and piquant, they made per- 
fect titles. 

The "snappy title" is a stimulating 
invention. Anita Loos is the motlier 
of it, but too soon after becoming a 
literary parent she became the wife 
of John Emerson and has since neg- 
lected her brain-child. I hope that 
some day she will leave the house in 
jumbled disarray and write some 
more. Anita is the author of the 
"Hey," which I referred to in the 
Fairbanks picture. 

Far from least among the purposes 
of titles is that of telling parts of the 
plot omitted from the picture. To 
do this concisely and clearly is work 
demanding courage. Perhaps the 
hardest work I ever did was titling 
"Officer 666" for Tom Moore, in 
which each word was the vehicle for 
a missing portion of the story. More 
recent examples are the titles in 
"Miss Lulu Bett" and John Barry- 
more's "The Lotus Eater." In both 
of these pictures the titles are con- 
gested with plot, and yet they are 
light and airy. 

You will agree with me that the 
most detestable feature about titles is 
that so many people read them aloud. 
You think of these fiends with vi- 
ciousness, but I regard them with in- 
terest. Why do they do it? A feas- 
ible explanation is that they are un- 
consciously under a strain watching 
characters open their mouths and 
chatter without emitting a sound. 
Then, when suddenly words are pre- 
sented, they involuntarily explode the 
missing sound. It is a reaction read- 
ily comprehensible. .Silence, to these 
people, is an embarrassing itch which 
they blandly scratch in public. 

For the sake of satisfying my curi- 
osity, I counted for over a period of 
one month at the theaters I attended 
the people who, to my observation, 
indulged this atrocious habit. Fifty- 
one announced each title publicly. 
Eleven of them were giving the in- 
formation to children. Nine were re- 
citing to near-sighted aunts or grand- 
parents. Only four were entertaining 
able-bodied escorts. Tnviify-sCTen 
had conic to the show alone! 

Certainly twenty-seven out of 
fifty-one people don't talk to them- 
selves or read aloud to themselves at 
home. Why should they publicly? 
There can be no reason except that 
the heavv silence causes the reaction 
of making them effervesce at the first 
onportunity. And T believe that the 
majority of these general nuisances 
h.ive no idea that they are talking 
aloud, and would admonish you se- 
verely if you did it ! 
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real life — she becomes his willing slave. It's not being 
done, of late. The best thing we can .say aljont the 
picture is that Constance Talmadgc wears the most stun- 
ning series of sport clothes we ha\e ever seen on a 
niountaintop. 

"North of the Rio Grande." 

More mountaintop drama gloriously acted by the most 
eloquent and impressive range of mountains ever cast 
in any picture. They have the star role so comjjletely 
that there isn't much for Bebe Daniels and Jack Holt 
to do except ride over them through live reels of some- 
what confused plot. It's the old tale about the moun- 
tain feud and the man who finds that the father of the 
girl he loves shot his own father in a neighborly misun- 
derstanding. It is not very 
convincing and neither 
are the actors, for Bebe 
Daniels doesn't look in- the 
least like a ranchman's 
(laughter and Jack Holt 
has too much hiunor to 
take this melodrama seri- 
ously. I'm sure I caught 
him laughing in a sob 
scene. 

"Grandma's Boy." 

Advance stories about 
this Harold Lloyd comedy 
were sent broadcast across 
the country long before 
the first print reached 
New York, announcing it 
as a world beater. It was 
so good, the stories went, 
that it "had Charlie Cha])- 
lin worried." This seemed 
a hit extreme, especiallv 
when you consider that in- 
stead of "worrying" about 
a rival's picture, Charlie 
is just the man to greet 
another's comedy success 
with as much genuine de- 
light as if it were his own. 
Nevertheless I went to see 
"Grandma's Boy." ex- 
pecting- a second "The 
Kid" or "Shoulder Arms, 
it will strike you, but I was somewhat disappointed. 
It doesn't seem to me to be as good as many other 
Lloyd pictures, not to mention the one and onlv Charlie. 
It is true that there are several comedy bits iii it which 
are screamingly funny — as good as anything of their 
kind — particularly the shoe shine and the kittens and 
the moth balls in the candy bo.x. lUu these touches of 
rare and academic wit are followed by long stretches 
of action in which the moral runs away with the story. 
It's a good idea of Mr. Lloyd's to give the action some 
significance other than if you steal a roll from a bakery, 
you will be smashed by a custard jiie. Rut in getting 
his message over, he preaches a bit too much. I thought. 

Lloyd himself is uproariously funny as usual, and 
he is assisted by that perky and vigorous soul, Anna 
Townsend, as Grandma. 

The advance reports from where the picture has been 
shown indicate that it is being received enthusiastically, 
which I'm glad to hear, as it is a deserving effort. Bui 
so far as Chaiilin is concerned, I can only add that I 
really think he has no cause to worry. 




'The Beauty Shop" brin^s^s Raymond Hitchcncli 
to the screen. 



I don't know how 



"Missing Husbands." 

This was once a French novel by Pierre Benoit; a 
weird and fanta.stic aft'air called "L'.-\tlantide." It was 
about a queen who had the unpleasant habit of doing 
away with husband after husband and then embalming 
them and setting them up in niches in a vault. I'.y 
the time the story ends she has a large collection of 
husl;ands in all shapes and sizes and hair cuts. This 
pretty tale has been made into a foreign picture as weird 
as its theme. It is worth seeing because of its amusing 
bits — which never were intended by the maker — and 
because of the really wonderful shots of the mythical 
country called Atlantis. But I have sworn off from 
recommending films because of beautiful exteriors. 
After "Mistress of the World" I'm through! "Missing 
Husbands" is a little like it — onlv more so. 



"Lady Godiva." 

Here is another foreign 
picture based on the old 
legend of Coventry where 
the noble queen to save 
her people rode through 
the streets clad only in her 
beautiful hair. Probably 
all the censors polished 
their eyeglasses expect- 
.'intly when they went in 
to see the screen version, 
but. if .so, they were dis- 
a])pointed ; Lady Godiva is 
far more completely cov- 
ered on her famous ride 
than any present-day flap- 
|)er on any bathing beach. 
It is a quaint Old World 
picture beautifully pro- 
duced and mounted. .Vnd 
the sight of Hedda \''er- 
non with her flowing 
locks — which I am a.s- 
sured are her own — is 
enough to make any 
iiobbed-haired ingenue in 
the audience burst into 
sobs of regret. 



"His Wife's Husband." 

This is one of those 
things which inquire tear- 
fully, should a wife tell? I wish they would get this 
trying question settled once for all and go on to the next 
plot. But they never do. The present version is adajited 
from an .Anna Katherinc Green novel, so of course it 
has a spook in it, and this is the only redeeming episode. 
Betty Blythe does her best to redeem it — she is a beau- 
tiful and magnetic creature and acts with her brains 
when she has a script that will let her. George Fawcett 
offers another bit of relief as a political boss. 

"The Beauty Shop." 

This plot has survived the test of time better than 
I thought it would. For the great cosmetic urge has 
changed in manv ways since Channing Pollock first 
wrote this Broadway success. Nevertheless with Ray- 
mond Hitchcock to steer it through, there are laughs 
left in the old craft yet. But I'm still wondering why 
;,rnducers when they try to evolve a |)e]5py new comedy, 
rush for help to a pint which is at least ten years old 
— and a musical-comedy ])lot at that. It keeps you wait- 
ing for the music cues. 

Continued on pnge 92 
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What's in a Name? 



would undoubtedly have been dubbed, 
and Heaven preserve any one from 
such a fate! And, following along 
the same trail, is it any wonder that 
the dashing Norman Kerry should 
have acquired that name some five 
years ago, as against his given one 
of Norman Kaiser. 

There were three little Flugraths 
all in a row, destined for leads in 
the movie show. The eldest was 
Edna, who retained the family name ; 
the second was Viola, whom you 
know now as Viola Dana and the 
third was Leonie, a plain and simple 
name, which she changed to Shirley 
Alason. 

The serious business of promising 
to love, honor, and obey has, quite 
naturally, been the medium by which 
many of our silver-sheet queens have 
acquired serviceable, and frequently 
euphonious, working titles, so to 
speak. It will probably I)e hard to 
convince many people that Rubye de 
Remer didn't select her name through 
a temperamental desire to have a 
dressy and somewhat distinguished 
label. Nothing of the sort. The ra- 
diant Rubye was led to the altar by 
a Denver business man, one Allan 
Thurman de Remer, no less, and 
though the venture was anything but 
a success, the lady in the case has not 
allowed a little thing like that to in- 
terfere with the ])ractical business of 
retaining a ])erfectly good .screen 
name. .'\t the same time, we can't 
vouch as much for the "Rubye," for 
the simple reason that in the long 
ago when teacher called the roll our 
rubylike divinity piped u]), "Present," 
whenever she heard the name of 
Kathcrine Rurkhart. Then there is 
Wanda Hawley, who first shook her 
rattle as Selma Pittack, a name which 
she retained in her grapple with fame 
as a professional pianist. (Didn't 
you know that not so long ago she 
was accompanist for no less a person 
that Albert Spalding?) But when 
she came to the screen the name 
flashed before our eyes as "Wanda 
Petit." Then Dan Cupid got in his 
heavy work, through the medium of 
Burton Hawley, and what was more 
natural than that she should use the 
label which she matrimonially ac- 
quired. Also let us consider the case 
of Florence Vidor, who as a girl in 
Houston, Texas, was known as Flor- 
ence Arto. Long before either of 
them had any thought of entering 
filmdom she married King Vidor and 
when pictures made their claim it was 
simply taken for granted that they 
should go hand in hand as King and 
Florence Vidor. Nor must we over- 
look Hedda Hopper, the current and 
fifth Mrs. De Wolf Hopper. When 



Cuiittnued from page 30 

she appeared behind the footlights in 
the support of her hus'band she used 
her maiden name, Elda Curry. 
Whether this proved too spicy, we 
are in no position to say, but for a 
time thereafter she was known as 
"Elda Millar," and then .she suddenly 
hops up as Hedda Hopper, one of 
our niftiest screen sirens, a good 
looker, and a good actress to boot. 
Also there is the case of Mabel Ballin, 
who entered pictures through the 
guidance and direction of her artist- 
hu.sband, Hugo, of the same name. 
But when she was doing her bit in 
the spoken drama, with Yorke and 
.'\dams, and Frank Daniels, she surely 
signed the salary sheet as Mabel 
Crofts. Then we must check up 
Irene Castle, the widow of Vernon 
Castle, and now Mrs. Robert Treman 
in private life. Considering the fact 
that it was as a professional dancer 
that she first i>ranced into the hall of 
fame, it is not astoni.shing to discover 
that before achieving matrimony she 
was known as Irene Foote! And 
don't think we are overlooking the 
gifted Mrs. Sidney Drew, the heroine 
of those delightful Henry-and-Polly 
domestic dramas which came to such 
an untimely end with the passing of 
Mr. Drew. Born Lucille McVey, she 
used that name as a lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua entertainer, but when she en- 
tered pictures she calmly appropriated 
her grandmother's name, which was 
Jane Morrow. Before long, however, 
she became known the world over by 
the title which has charmed many and 
many a moviegoer, Mrs. Sidney 
Drew. 

Why, in the name of common 
sen.se, an attractive name like Mary 
Brooks should be discarded in favor 
of Ann Little, by which she is known 
to film fans, is as unfathomable a 
mystery, as it is equally clear and 
comprehensible why Bobbie Vernon 
should find it easier going, tagged 
thus, than to struggle along under his 
given name of Silvion Des Jardiens. 
Indeed, certainly so! And then 
there's the case of Margaret House, 
whom we all know as Marjorie Daw, 
and our faithful ally, alliteration, bobs 
up again in Lila Lee. who is really 
Augusta Appel. Also life is a much 
simpler proposition when you spell 
your name the way it is pronounced, 
which accounts for Seena Owen, as 
against Signe Auen. That's obvious. 
But it's incomprehensible why little 
Betty Lawson should light upon such 
a label as June Caprice ! 

She began life as Helen Garrett, 
and then she was known as Doris 
Lee, and now she answers to Doris 
May; while Greta Ahrbin was the 
distinguished child actress, Gretchen 



Hartman, later to be dubbed Sonia 
Markova, only to return to Gretchen 
Hartman again, though in private life 
she's Mrs. Alan Hale — whose real 
name happens to be McCann! And 
it is easily understood why Edwin 
August amputated two thirds of his 
baptismal present, which was Edwin 
August Philip von der Butz. 

Martha Mansfield sim])ly annexed 
the name of the Ohio town in which 
she was born — it's a first-class one- 
night stand in Richland County — in 
preference to struggling along as 
Martha Erlich, though for a while 
she used this for stage purposes. Ap- 
parently Ethel Grey Terry believes in 
moderation in colors, because her real 
name is Ethel Black, and the name, 
Ina Claire, makes a better appearance 
upon screen and playbill than Ina Pa- 
gan. 

How many thousands of times have 
we seen it written, "Mary Miles Min- 
ter's real name is Juliet Shelby." but 
very seldom is the fact disclosed that 
H. B. Warner spent his early youth 
as Henry Byron Lickford. Also 
most of us know that Bessie Love 
was evolved, somehow or other, from 
Bessie Horton, but it isn't generally 
disseminated that the charming Mar- 
garet Loomis .skipped happily about 
her native Hawaii as Lehua Waipa- 
hua. 

You wouldn't necessarily know that 
Katherine MacDonald and Mary 
MacLaren are sisters, for you see the 
latter discarded the family patro- 
nvTiiic. And that sturdy quartet of 
leading men. Allan Forrest. Robert 
Warwick, Hal Cooley, and Elmo Lin- 
coln, once upon a time answered to 
the respective names of Allan Fisher, 
Robert Taylor Bein. Hallam Cooley 
Burr, and Otto Elno Linkenhelt. 
And, girls, it's really Louis Eugene 
O'Brien, and of course you know he 
was christened William Wallace Reid. 

So many times has the fact ap- 
peared in print that it seems almost 
unnecessary to state here that our 
vamping queen, Theda Bara, though 
she has now legalized that name, first 
dawned upon a palpitating world as 
Theodosia Goodman, and when she 
first emerged from the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts she 
adopted what is said to be her moth- 
er's maiden name, Theodosia de Cop- 
pet. 

As a St. Louis schoolgirl she was 
known as Fannie Buchanan, her first 
matrimonial experience made her 
Mrs. Joe Lewis, to-day in private life 
she is Mrs. John W. Dean, while for 
many years both the stage and screen 
knew her as Fannie Ward. 

Verily, it is a wise fan who knows 
his favorite star's name! 



In the Days of Buffalo Bill 

Great days on the American prairies and the adventures of national By 

idols who made frontier history make thrilling screen material. Edna FolcV 



THERE wasn't a better-known man in all 
United States a few years ago, nor one 
more loved than William Frederick 
Cody — known to every one as "I'uffalo •,' 
Bill." Boys, particularly, made him their ^ 

idol, for he re])resented the courage and , 
daring of the great Western prairies ^ 
in frontier times. Well remembered ' 
by many, a legend to the rest of lis, 
those days when white men strove 
against the red n^en's violent onjiosi- 
tion to join the East and West by rail ' 
are among the most thrilling in our 
history. And now they are to be ''\^ 
vividly recalled to us, for Universal has 
filmed a serial based on events "In the 
Days of Buffalo P.iU." 

At the beginning of the Civil War, Bill 
Cod.v — later glorified by the name of Buffalo 
Bill — was a govcrmnent scout and guide and one 




of the most popular men of the frontier. When 
the building of the Union Pacific across the 
Western prairies began, he became an impor- 
\ tant figure for not only did he help to de- 
'\ fend the encampments and ox trains from 
the Indians, but he actually provided 
much of the food for the builders. The 
people of the country were raising just 
enough food for their own consump- 
tion, so feeding the builders who had 
come in to work on the railroad iire- 
.sented quite a problem. Bill Cody 
formed a band of himters and brought 
in enough buffalo meat to feed all these 
men. In eighteen months his little band 
is said to have shot and dressed 4,280 
buffaloes. 
Such a iwckground of historical romance and 
daring should make this one of the most inter- 
esting serials ever issued. 




The joining of the East and West by the Union Pacific is staffed in the motion picture almost exactly as it is slioivn in 

historical records and photographs. 
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Continued from page 62 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

Barry Stevens and I sat without 
speaking for a time after he had told 
me about Christine; I knew from 
the way he had spoken of her that 
he had cared deeply for her, and it 
gave me a new angle on his charac- 
ter, a hint of the reason why he paid 
so little attention to the women who 
thronged about him wherever he 
went. 

It explained, too, the unsatisfied 
look in his eyes. It seemed curious 
that, when life had given him so 
much, so much, too, had been with- 
held. 

He and I drove into town the next 
day, most of the way through roll- 
ing hill country, with trees set in the 
considered and yet careless manner 
that cries of wealth and the labor of 
landscape architects. 

"Tell me some more of your story," 
I urged, as he settled down behind 
the wheel and lighted a cigarette. 
"I'm glad to have heard about Chris* 
but it — well, I want something else 
to remember with her, please." 

"All right— I'll tell you about Su- 
zanne Nevin — which, of course, isn't 
her name, but you'll recognize her 
fast enough. She's as w^ell known as 
— well, as Pearl White ! 

"The first time I ever saw her, she 
was trying to borrow a baggage mas- 
ter's overalls — right oflF his back. 

" 'You can ju.st as well lend 'em 
to me as not,' she insisted. 'No- 
body cares what you wear, and it mat- 
ters such an awful lot to me. Come 
on — be a sport.' 

"Needless to say, he didn't want 
to be a sport — there was nothing on 
earth that interested him less at that 
moment, if it involved losing his over- 
alls in public. He was a queer-look- 
ing gink — you'd have picked him for 
the original of the henpecked hus- 
band in the mother-in-law comic 
strips — little and frightened looking, 
not much bigger than Suzanne her- 
self. And there she stood, in clothes 
that were absolutely impassioned, and 
a pair of lace stockings that were 
nothing short of melodramatic, beg- 
ging him for his clothes, all but tak- 
ing them without his consent, in fact. 

" 'Oh, come on !' she insisted, grab- 
bing him by one shoulder strap and 
pulling hitn toward the cubby-hole 
that was his office. 'You go in there 
and take 'em oflf. and I'll bring them 
back next Monday, honest I will.' 

" 'No — no ' he protested ; I 

think he thought she was crazy, for 
he seemed scared to death of her, 
and kept backing away, while she 
tugged at him by the shoulder strap. 
'No. I can't — I need these pants my- 
self.' 

"'So do I.' she retorted. 'You 



must have something else you can put 
on, at home — nobody 'd see you if 
you stayed inside the station, and you 
could telephone for somebody to 
bring you your Sunday clothes. I've 
got to have these overalls. 

"She began to pull harder than 
ever, at that, and he began to back 
away, bleating frantic protests, and 
in the fracas the shoulder strap she 
had hold of broke, and he emitted a 
loud yell, gave one final jerk, and 
vanished behind a Victrola box, cling- 
ing to his overalls with both hands. 

"I thought it was time for me to 
take a hand then; I'd come down to 
the station in this little town intend- 
ing to .see about trains to the city, and 
nothing on earth would have dragged 
me away till I'd found out what Su- 
zanne was up to." 

"What did she look like?" I de- 
manded. 

"Nothing I'd ever seen before," he 
answered. "I've told you that her 
clothes were impassioned — they were. 
They had a Queen of Sheba touch 
that an artist would have envied. I 
got impressions of purple and scarlet 
and jade green, like the costume Mary 
Garden wears in 'Cleopatra.' Su- 
zanne was a thin little thing, oh, piti- 
fully thin at that time, and her dress 
and hat looked as if she'd stood in 
the middle of the room and had some- 
lx)dy whose aim was none too good 
fire them at her. Yet the color ef- 
fect w^as gorgeous. 

"She had enormous gray eyes, with 
black lashes, and her hair was as- 
sorted shades of red. She had a 
gamin face — piquant, alluring, yet at 
any moment you expe.-ted her to stick 
out her tongue at you — that sort of 
fa'-f. .And she was almost in tears. 

"'What's the matter here?' I de- 
manded, trying to sound stern and 
emphatic, as I went up to her. 'What 
do you mean by trying to tear this 
good man's clothes off his back?' 

"She looked frightened at first; 
then, after her first good look at me, 
she grinned. 

" 'Thought you were a cop.' she 
told me, pushing back the hair that 
had tumbled down over her face. 
'Well, I just had to do thi.s— it's a 
case of life and death, just as T told 
him. I've got to have his clothes or 
lose my job.' 

" '.'\nd just what is your job ?' I 
demanded, while the baggage master 
hung farther over the edge of his box 
to learn what was at the bottom of 
the mystery. 

" 'I'm an actress,' she told me, 
proudly. 'I'm playing in stock here, 
and I, well — oh, it's the first job I've 
had in over a year, and I've got to 
make good, and I told the agent who 
got it for me that I had an extensive 
wardrobe; that's the reason he gave 



it to me instead of to another girl. 
And all I had was the suit I was 
wearing right then. 

" 'So I've had to borrow. Usually 
it was women's clothes, and it wasn't 
much trouble to get 'em. The wait- 
ress at the restaurant where I eat 
has helped me out — she has two or 
three cousins who are about my size, 
and I've been lucky so far, and only 
had to wear sort of hick clothes. And 
the waitress and her cousins and all 
their friends would all come to the 
theater to see the clothes, and that 
gave me a following, d'you see. 

" 'But this week they sprung a raw 
deal on me. They gave me the best 
part I've had yet, for week after next 
— but I have to wear men's clothes.' 

"Well, I sat down on a trunk and 
roared — couldn't help it. She was 
such a funny little thing, and so in 
earnest — and there was the intimi- 
dated baggage man, still peering 
around his Victrola box and clutch- 
ing his overalls, but grinning a little 
as he saw the humor of the thing. 

" 'Why didn't you borrow of one 
of the men at the theater?' I asked. 

" 'Didn't want any of them to know 
that I hadn't the money to buy what 
I needed,' she answered. 'Besides, 
this gink's the first man I've seen 
who was anywhere near my size — 
I've been spending all my spare time 
since I got the part walking around 
this town, looking at every man I saw. 
Besides, these overalls of his are just 
worn and dirty enough to look right. 
Oh, please help me make him do it — 
it's nothing but silly prejudice on his 
part that makes him so stubborn. 
There isn't another train for two 
hours — he told me so hin^self. That 
would give him plentv of time ' 

"She began to advan-e nn the bag- 
gage man, and he cowered down be- 
hind his box with shrill protests. I 
stepped in her way. 

" 'Can't be done, you know,' I told 
her. 'I'll admit that he's narrow- 
minded, if you like, but since he feels 
as he does about the matter, you'll 
have to give in. However, I can 
help you out, I think. When do you 
have to have these clothes?" 

" 'Right away,' she told me. 'They 
asked to see mine to-night, after the 
show. I kind of fixed .some of the 
things — my landlady's son had an 
overcoat that I can wear if I take 
a tuck or two in it — but the over- 
alls ' 

"Her little face looked so pinched 
and worried that I felt sorry for her. 
I didn't exactly want to take her in 
tow. but — well, you know how those 
things go." 

"So do you," I reminded him. 

"Yes — but what's a pair of over- 
alls between friends?" he laughed. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 



Ethel, the 
Vegetarian 

Do you wonder why George 

Walsh sits so complacently 

beside this lioness? Here is 

the answer. 

By Emma-Lindsay Squier 



GENTLE fans, does it 
give you a thrill to see 
George Walsh in such 
careless proximity to a lady 
lion? Do you notice his hand, 
resting familiarly upon her 
paw, and his happy smile, 
which seems to suggest an en- 
tire absence of danger r Do 
you wonder why she, the 
queen of the jungle, does not 
make a meal off George's 
powerful frame? There is a 
reason, of course, as the street 
car ads tell us. 

Ethel, \vho is shown repos- 
ing at the side of the film star, 
comes as near being a vege- 
tarian as it is possible for one 
of the cat tribe to be. She 
Avas born in a cage at Univer- 
sal City, and for the first two 
years of her life she didn't 
even know .she was a lioness. 
Her mother was also possessed of a tractable disposi- 
tion, and when she died, bringing little I-".tlie] into tlie 
world, she passed on to her baby the heritage of good 
nature which had endeared her to the actors and direc- 
tors at the big studio. 

Ethel spent her entire cubliood in a wired inclosure. 




Her good disposition, and her dependability make her 
invaluable for pictures. She is used very often as a 
double for fiercer and more bloodthirsty lionesses, or in 
close-ups where the leading lady or leading man must 
be shown wrestling with an enraged beast of the jungle. 

Ethel is now working — if not opj^osite, at least quite 



and had for a playmate, a collie pup who was orphaned close — with George Walsh in the Universal chajiter ])lay 

practically at the same time. The two grew up to- of "Stanley in .\frica." a historical picture which lirings 

gether, and despite their racial differences, were firm back into mind the wonderful book which describes the 

friends and joyous jilaymates. They used to chase each exploration of the Dark Continent. And, although her 

other around the wire cage, worry a big wooden ball, name perhaps is not being shown upon the screen with 



and sleep together in the sunshine. It was said of then> 
that they didn't know which of them was a dog and 
which a lion. And that once a bulldog, having straved 
into the menagerie, paused in astonishment before the 
cage where the collie jnip was making herself very 
much at home on Ethel's broad back, iising the lion cub 
for a pillow. 

"W'hatya doing in the cage with that lion?" he was 
heard to bark. 

"Thassall right," responded the collie, opening a 
sleepy eye. "I'm a lion, too." 

"You're a lyin' !" The bulldog snapjied fiercely. 

"Sure. I'm a lion," agreed the collie, and went to 
sleep again. 

\\'hich explains how it is that Ethel, now grown up, 
has no taste for meat on the hoof, as it were. She is 
absolutely safe with any one, and it is no unusual sight 
to see her being led. by a thin leather strap, out of 
the menagerie, into the back seat of an ordinary tour- 
ing car, or even into the studio cafeteria. 



the other actors, as you probably know, her part is an 
important one. For she is intelligent, takes direction 
easily, and has no tem])erament. 

I understand that there is a rumor to the effect that 
Ethel's good dis])osition is the result of an imdersized 
brain. In fact, to be brutally frank, that she is a moron. 
I deny the allegation whole-heartedly. As one who has 
known this worthy feline star almost from the day of 
her birth. I resent the imjilication that her brain is not 
hitting on all six cylinders. I will put it u]) to an un- 
I'lrejudiced jury of feminine fans if E.thel doesn't dis- 
play rare good judgment in thus resting jieaceably be- 
side George Walsh, hand in hand with him, one might 
almost say, instead of turning on him and reducing him 
to caviar. 

I imagine that the slander was started by some catty 
lioness who doesn't draw as many bones a week as 
Ethel does, .\nyhow. there isn't a director in the world 
who wouldn't rather work with a good dis]5osition than 
with brains. And I maintain that Ethel has both ! 
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Cuntinaed from page 87 
"Across the Continent." 

The monthly crop of automobile 
movies is represented by two, featur- 
ing the usual popular stars in motor 
caps. One, of course is Wallie Reid. 
As usual he pursues love's younj; 
dream through dust and gasoline and 
lands at the end of the race with 
the wealthy auto-man's daughter in 
his arms. Same old stulif done in 
the same way, but Wallie's fans never 
seem to get tired of it. It has a 
typical cast with Theodore Roberts 
as the father and Mary MacLaren 
as the prize. 

"Watch Your Step." 

This is the other motor-car ro- 
mance which begins smartly enough, 
but which dwindles out into nothing 
in particular. CuUen Landis is the 
young hei o who is arrested for speed- 
ing so often that his father threatens 
to disown him if he is caught again. 
Of course uncontrollable circum- 
stances force him into faster and 
faster records until he leaves the car 
altogether and winds up as a tramp 
on Main .Street. It doesn't seem to 
mean anything, but Cullen Landis is 
an easy, agreeable comedian and 
Patsy Ruth Miller a girl worth speed- 
ing for. 

"The Deuce of Spades." 

Every time a new Charles Ray pic- 
ture is announced I go wistfully into 
the theater hoping against hoj^e that 
it will be one of the old-time winners. 
There isn't a belter actor or a more 
charming personality on the screen 
— or I may add, a more bungling di- 
rector when he runs his own show. 
This film for instance is called "a 
lunch-counter comedy romance" in 
which both comedy and romance are 
conspicuously lacking, although the 
lunch counter is there. Ray is al- 
ways a joy to watch, but after the 
first welcome it pains 3'ou to see him 
doing such obvious and humorless 
things. I believe he is to have a di- 
rector again in "The Tailor-made 
Man," his first picture for his new 
United Artists release, and it will be 
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interesting to see vviiether that pic- 
ture will mark a turning point for 
the better. I hope so; it it doesn't, 
he soon won't have a fan left. 

"The Trap" and "The Wife Trap." 

There isn't any relation between 
these two, so don't mix them up just 
because I put the titles together. 
"The Trap" is another of those Great 
Northwest yarns of the sob-sister va- 
riety. Lon Chaney is the French- 
Canadian trapi^er whose pal done 
him wrong, lie is careless enough 
to fall into the trap he set for his 
revenge, but he is puiied out of his 
difficulties after a succession of very 
flowery subtitles. There is a little 
boy called Stanley Goethals who acts 
like Jackie Coogan — what little film 
boy doesn't these days? — and a part 
for Dagmar Godowsky. 

"The Wife Trap" has an equal 
number of coyotes, but they are the 
type that infest a great city and com- 
promise a wife who is fighting for 
her honor and hasn't lost yet. It is 
a German picture, and Mia May is 
the wife. The tricks her husband 
plays on her to get her in wrong with 
the proprieties are unbelievable if 
you hadn't heard about German 
frightfulness through the war. She 
finally gets tired of it and stabs him 
in the back to the great relief of the 
audience which is tired of him, too. 
I think we can set the entire picture 
down to German frightfulness and 
try to remember that the war is over. 

"The Crossroads of "New York." 
This is a ]\Iack Sennett two-reel 
comedy, padded out into six reels. 
When it is good, it is very, very good, 
like the little girl v,-ho had a little 
curl. Rut when it is bad it is — not 
horrid, but tiresome. It's a burlesque 
on the young boy alone in a great city 
and has some glorious moments. 
Mack Sennett has never done any- 
thing funnier than the scenes at a 
breach-of-promise trial with fade- 
backs contrasting the girl's testimony 
with what actually happened. But 
this is onlv one moment, and the rest 



goes on forever. Moreover it is 
acted by a conscientious cast — headed 
by Ethel Grey Terry — who behave 
as if they were playing Ibsen instead 
of Mack Sennett. Where are the up- 
roarious two-reeler and the Ben Tur- 
pins of that early joyous slapstick 
period ? 

"Find the Woman." 
This picture would have been 
more interesting if the woman hadn't 
been so hard to find. Like the Sen- 
nett comedy, it is ])added into inipos- 
."^ible length.s — must we always have 
five reels ? It's the story of a murder 
which bears a certain resemblance to 
recent disturbances in Hollywood. 
There are the usual "letters" and the 
usual false clews. Alma Rubens, 
Eileen Huban, Harrison Ford, and 
George MacQuarrie all take a hand 
in this game of cherchcz la femme. 
A routine, custom-made murder mys- 
tery with an excellent cast. 

"Trouble." 

Jackie Coogan in all the difificulties 
that can be found in an orphan 
asylum, a plumber's shop, and a po- 
lice court. He is still wistful and 
natural and unspoiled. As usual, he 
is the waif who trails after an erratic 
guardian — this time a plumber. The 
only thing lacking is that the plumber 
isn't Charlie Chaplin. 

"The Cradle Buster." 

A simple and jolly little comedy 
about the rebellion of a mamma's 
boy. It might have been written by 
Booth Tarkington. but Frank Tuttle 
is the author. Glenn Hunter in the 
role acts as I wanted Mary Pickford 
to act when she played "Fauntleroy ;" 
he rips off his curls, sheds his naire 
of "Sweetie," and starts off to seek 
a wild life. He winds up in an 
amusement park where his frenzied 
career ends in a pretty romance with 
Marguerite Courtot. There is noth- 
ing epoch-making about this film, b.'t 
it is deft and amusing and proves 
that Glenn Hunter as a screen come- 
dian has real humor, good taste, and 
distinction. 



The Secret of Jackie Coogan 



Continued from page 74 
sands of hearts in Jackie Coogan's 
acting is his very naturalness ; and it 
is the dominating quality in his life. 
For, in spite of the hectic publicity 
with which he is surrounded, he is 
the most human, natural child I have 
ever known, on or off the screen. 
Quick as lightning, his thoughts often 
are amazing, these questions he asks. 
But he is never told, "Run away, 
don't ask questions." When he wants 
to know something, Daddy Coogan 
sits down and explains it, man to 



man, until Jackie grasps the idea. 
^^"hen he understands clearly ivhy 
Oliver was sad, it doesn't take a 
Schubert melody to make him sad; 
he is sad. His brown eyes flood, and 
his mouth droops. The reason for 
Oliver's gladness explained to him, a 
smile quivers about his lips, and his 
eyes dance. Perhaps I don't give 
Jackie enough credit for his achieve- 
ment; but to my mind it isn't any- 
thing that he does himself ; it is some- 
thing that he is. He is the channel 
through which passes some divine 



power for spreading thought and 
feeling. He is but the toy of a gift 
born into the bones of him, malleable 
clay worked into dramatic shape by 
directors who understand him. Per- 
haps it is inherent; both his mother 
and father were on the stage. 

I'm afraid, after all my analyzing, 
I haven't defined it clearly. But let 
a pen more gifted than mine put into 
cold print that glowing, inscrutable, 
happy thing called childhood that 
can't quite be killed in human hearts. 
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AKE YOUR DIP— and follow it with a cooling 
shower of fragrant Florient Talc. You are re- 
freshed and dainty from head to foot. 

And at the last, a touch of Florient Face Powder 
with the same charming perfume. 





SIS. — Even when I'm flooded with ques- 
tions I always try to manage answers 
to all of them, so don't hesitate about 
writing because you think I'm too busy. 
Vou can show this to your mother so she 
won't forbid your writing, and tell her 
that though I appreciate her considera- 
tion in trying to save me an extra letter, 
I really don't mind answering questions 
at all. Rodolph Valentino was born May 
6, 1895. Rodolph recently married Xa- 
tacha Kambova, art designer for Madame 
Xazimova's productions. They were 
married in Mexico. Yes, it was rather 
.sudden. William S. Hart's address is 
printed at the end of The Oracle. 

M.\KiE Louise. — Yes, Ralph Graves' 
wife, Marjorie Seaman, plays in pictures. 
Her latest release is "Free Air," and 
your other favorite, Tom Douglas, is also 
in the cast. "Come On Over'' is Ralph's 
latest picture. It is an Irish story and, 
of course. Colleen ^loore has the leading 
feminine role. 

M.^RKO. — Mae Busch was born in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and educated in this 
country. She is five feet five, weighs one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds, has 
black hair and gray eyes. Mae was one 
of the wicked adventuresses in "Foolish 
\\ ive.s" the Von Stroheim picture. Xow 
she is playing in the Goldwyn production, 
"The Christian," from the Hall Caine 
novel. 

H.xRRiET F. — Some of the screen stars 
with bobbed hair are Xorma and Con- 
stance Talmadge, Wanda Hawley, Mae 
Collins. Dorothy Dalton, Anita Stewart, 
Mae Murray, Shirley Mason, Xazimova, 
and of course the pioneer, Irene Castle. 

L. G. — Shannon Day was born and 
educated in Xew York City, and was in 
the Ziegfeld Follies before entering pic- 
tures. Shannon is five feet one, weighs 
one hundred and seven pounds, and has 
brown hair and blue eyes. "Up and Go- 
ing" is Tom Mix's latest release. You're 
right — Thomasina is the name conferred 
on Tom's baby daughter. No, I never 
heard it before, cither, but I wouldn't 
accuse Tom of inventing it as the girl's 
name nearest resembling his own. 

M.^E B. — Welcome ! Glad vou liked 
your first copy of the magazine so well. 
Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks 
will probably appear together in a picture 
as soon as they can get the right story. 
.'\t present Dong is making "The Age of 
Chivalry," in which he plays Robin Hood, 
and Mary is preparing to refilm "Tess of 
the Storm Country." which she made for 
Famous Players several years ago. Shir- 
ley Mason is married to Bernard Durning, 
a Fox director. Shirley weighs ninoty- 
four poimds, and is five feet tall. Her 



eyes are light gray and her hair brown. 
"Very Truly Yours" is a recent release. 
Rodolph Valentino weighs one hundred 
and fifty-four pounds. 

Doris S. — No, Tom Mix is not always 
in the saddle — he gets dressed up like 
ordinary people at the end of the day's 
film work. In fact, I bet you wouldn't 
recognize him if you passed him on the 
street. Yes, Famous Players are going 
to film a sequel to "The Sheik." It is 
called "Burning Sands," and Milton Sills 
and Wanda Hawley have the leads. Send 
ten cents in stamps for our Guideposts 
for Scenario Writers. I think this little 
booklet will give you the information you 
want. 



TPIIE ORACLE will answer in 
*■ these columns as many ques- 
tions of general interest concern- 
ing the movies as space will allow. 
Personal replies to a limited 
number of questions — such as will 
not require unusually long answers 
— will be .sent if the request is ac- 
companied by a stamped enve- 
lope, with return address. Inquiries 
should be addressed to The Picture 
Oracle, Picture-Play Magazine, 79 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
The Oracle cannot give advice about 
becoming a movie actor or actress, 
since the only possible way of ever 
getting .such a job is by direct 
personal application at a studio. 
Questions concerning scenario 
writing must be written on a 
separate sheet of paper. Those 
who wish the addresses of actors 
and actresses are urged to read 
the notice at the end of this 
department. 



M. Ei.iz.xnF.TH P. — So you never had 
much faith in me? Well, I hope you will 
believe now when you see your answers 
in cold print. Yes, X'orma Talmadge 
looks very much the same off the screen 
as on, except that she is much smaller 
than you'd expect her to be. She is only 
five feet two, you know. She has been 
married only once, and still is, to Joseph 
Schcnck. They have no children. "The 
Duchess of Lan.ccais" is Xorma's latest 
release. When Gloria Swanson looks 
haughty on the screen it is because the 
characters she plays require it. Don't 
>ou know that you can't jump to conclu- 



sions about players' real characters after 
viewing them only in motion-picture por- 
trayals? Gloria is five feet three, weighs 
one himdred and twelve pounds, has 
dark-red hair and blue eyes. Her latest 
picture is "Her Gilded Cage," and David 
Powell plays opposite her. 

A Bert Lytell Admirer. — That Xew 
York address you have is all right, but 
since Mr. Lytell has gone back to Califor- 
nia it might be better to write direct to 
his studio. The address is at the end of 
The Oracle in this issue. Bert has been 
married about ten years to Evelyn Vaughn. 
The Lytells have no children. 

.^NNA R. — I should say you are inter- 
ested in motion-picture people, especially 
in their personal affairs. From all ap- 
pearances May -Mlison and Robert Ellis 
are happi^' married. Ditto Leatrice Joy 
and Jack Gilbert. The latter couple have 
been married only a short time. I never 
heard of a Bob Russell on the screen. 
There is a Bryon, a Gordon, and a Wil- 
liam Russell, though. Will any of these 
do? 

A. B. C. — Evelyn Greeley's latest pro- 
duction is "A Pasteboard Crown." "Me 
and Captain Kidd," "Phil-for-Short," and 
"Diane of Star Hollow" were some of her 
previous releases. Evelyn has light hair 
and brown eyes, weighs one hundred and 
fifteen pounds and is five feet three inches 
tall. 

M. D. F. — The romance of Wally Reid 
and Dorothy Davenport appeared in the 
July, 1921, issue, and that of William S. 
Hart and Winifred Westovcr in the 
March, 1922, issue. Whenever you want 
back copies of the magazine send me 
twenty rents in stamps, and I will have 
them sent to you. 

Helen. — Earl Metcalfe played opposite 
Ruth Roland in her latest serial, "White 
Eagle," and is now appearing in "The 
Bitterness of Sweets" with Colleen Moore 
and Antonio Moreno. Metcalfe is five 
feet eleven, and weighs one hundred and 
seventy pounds. He is divorced from 
Ethel Tully. Of course, it will be all 
right for you to write to him — I never 
heard of a plavcr who wasn't glad to get 
letters from his fan admirers. 

Eugene O'Brien Fan. — I don't know 
what your favorite is going to do now. 
His contract as a Sclznick star was re- 
cently dissolved, and he hasn't announced 
his future plans. Perhaps he will return 
to the stage, and perhaps he ivill go back 
to leadin.g-man roles. T always liked him 
as Norma's leading man didn't yon? 
Eugene is_ six feet tall. He was born in 
Colorado in 1884. 
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Joseph Van. — Yes, the Zane Grey novel, 
"Wildfire," has been lilmcd, hut you won't 
sec it advertised under that tillc. The 
book has been produced by Benjamin B. 
Hampton with Claire Adams and Carl 
Gantvoort in the leading roles, and will 
be known to picture fans as "VVhcn Ro- 
mance Rides." 

Elsik Jaxe. — "Pay Day" is Charlie 
Chaplin's latest picture — a two-rceler. 
Paris, France, among its other distinctions 
can claim the honor of being Charlie's 
birthplace, and 1889 was the fortunate 
year. Charlie is only live feet l"our, 
and weighs one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. Sorry I can't tell you the size 
shoe he wears, but it's not one to blush 
over. I guess there are lots of women 
who would like to be able to wear the 
size shoe Charlie does — that is, when he's 
off duty of course. 

Thirteen. — Yes, Wesley Barry is under 
contract to Marshall Xeilan, but he w-as 
loaned to Warner Brothers to make 
"School Days." There has been a great 
deal of this "farming out" recently, be- 
cause of studio shutdowns, decreased pro- 
duction, et cetera. Motion-picture players 
under contract are expensive, and can't 
be kept idle, you know, so when there 
is 1:0 work for them at their own studios 
their producers loan them to other com- 
panies for one or more pictures. So now 
you'll understand why players w-hom you 
thought were lied down to one company 
arc bobbing up in unexpected places. 
Since "School Days" Wesley Barry made 
"Penrod" under Marshall Xeilan's direc- 
tion, and will next appear in another 
Warner production, "I'lom Rags to 
Riches." 

ToMMiE J. — Mahlon Hamilton was 
Mary Pick lord's leading man in "Daddy 
Long Legs." Here is the full cast : "Judy" 
Abbott, Mary Pickford; Mrs. Lil^pctl, 
Milla Davenport; Miss Pritcliard. ^liss 
Percy Haswell ; Aiu/cliiia ll'ychoff, I''ay 
Lemport; Jarvis Pi'iullcloit, Mahlon Ham- 
illon ; Mrs. Pendleton, Lillian Langdon ; 
Julia Pendleton. Betty Boulon ; Sally 
McBridc, Audrey Chapman; Jimmy Mc- 
Bride, Marshall .\. Xeilan; Mrs. Semple, 
Carrie Clarke Warde. Yes, Wesley Barry 
was in it, althou.gh he isn't mentioned in 
the cast. That was one of Wesley's first 
pictures, and his part was small. 

I<j\TE. — I see you like the brave, rugged 
he-men of the VVest — no pink-tea stuff for 
you, eh? .'\rt Acord was born in Still- 
water, Oklahoma, in 1890, and was really 
a cowboy before entering pictures. He 
was in a wild-West show, too — rode 
bucking bronchos and all that, but he 
probably managed to get a few new thrills 
when he started camera work. Art's lat- 
est picture is the Universal serial. "Win- 
ners of the West," and the inspiration of 
his courageous deeds is ^^yrtle Lind, the 
ex-comedy girl. Harry Carey is no longer 
a Universal star, but is making a .series 
of stories for R-C Pictures. "Man to 
Man" was his last release. Buck Jones 
is five feet eleven and three-quarters, and 
weighs one hiuidrcd and seventy-three 
pounds. He has brown hair and .gray 
eyes. "Western Speed" is his latest pic- 
ture. It is best to inclose a quarter when 
asking for photographs of the players. 

JoHXXY. — No, ^lay Allison has not 
made any pictures lately. Her contract 
with Metro expired some time ago, and 
she has only recently begun work on a 
series of productions in which she will 
co-star with her husband, Robert Ellis, 
May has been on the screen since 1015. 
and was on the stage before that. 

Continued on page 109 




How Pretty Teeth 

affect the smile — teeth freed from film 

See what one week will do 



The open smile comes nalinaliv when 
there are pretty teeth to show. But dingy 
teelli are kept concealed. 

The (liflcrence lies in film. That is what 
stains and discolors. That is what hides 
the tooth luster. Let us show you. by a 
ten-dav test, how millions now fight that 
film. 

Why teeth are dim 

Your teeth are coated with a viscous film. 
You can feel it now. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and stays. 

No ordinary tooth paste can effectively 
combat it. The toolh brush, therefore, 
leaves much of it intact. 

That film is what discolors, not the teeth. 
It often forms the basis of a dingy coat. 
Millions of teeth are clouded in that way. 

The tooth attacks 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Germs constantly breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film, and very ievf people escape them. 

Must be combated 

Dental science has long been seeking 
a daily film combatant. In late years two 



effective methods have been found. 
Authorities have proved them by many 
careful tests. Now leading dentists nearly 
all the world over are urging their daily 
use. 

A new-day tooth paste has been per- 
fected, made to comply with modern re- 
quirements. The name is Pepsodent. 
These two great film combatants are em- 
bodied in it. 

It goes further 

Other effects are now considered essen- 
tial. Pepsodent is made to bring them all. 

It multiplies the salivary flow. It multi- 
plies the starch digestanl in the saliva. 
That is there to digest starch deposits on 
teeth, so they will not remain and form 
acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature's neutralizer for acids which 
cause decay. 

Thus every application gives these tooth- 
protecting forces multiplied effect. 



These things mean whiter, cleaner, safer 
teeth. They mean natural mouth condi- 
tions, better tooth protection. This ten-day 
test will convince you by what you see and 
feel. Make it for your own sake, then de- 
cide what is best. 



PfiTVS 

REG. U.S. la^i^HH 



The New-Day Dentifrice 

Endorsed by modern authorities and 
now advised by leading dentists almost 
the world over. Used by careful people 
of some forty races All druggists supply 
the large tubes 
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10-Day Tube Free 

THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

Dept 97. 1104 S. Wnbash Ave.. Chicago, 111. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 



Onlv one tube to a family 
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Another Blue Bonnet 

CoiUinueJ from pagL- 58 



YOU should remove unsightly 
hair from arms, underarms and 
limbs. The nicest, quickest and most 
simple way to remove it is with De 
Miracle, the original sanitary liquid. 

You need not risk a penny in trying 
De Miracle. Use it just once and if 
you are not convinced that it is the 
perfect hair remover return it to us 
with the De Miracle Guarantee and 
we will refund your money. For 
your protection insist that any other 
depilatory is guaranteed in the same 
manner. 

Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 

At all toilet counters, or direct from 
lis in plain wrapper, on receipt of price 



D/Jlli 





iraeic 



Dept. L-82. Park Ave. and U9th Sc 
New York 



Easy to Play 

Easy to Pay 



ji^""'*^*X4^X- 



Tells when to use Sax 
ophono — sinKly, in mex 
Ultv* or In rtfKuIar 
band: how to trans 
fioae cello parta in 
orchcKtra and many 
other thiniia you 
Would like ' 
know. 



True-Tone 

Saxophone Book Free j0* g g XO p hO n 6 

to play and one of the most beaU' 
tifui. You c.'in learn the scale 
^ in an hour's practice and play 
1 popuhir music in a few weeks. 
You can take sour place in a 
band within 90 days, if you so 
desire. Unrival]e<l for home 
entertainment, church, lod^eor 
school. In biR demand for or- 
chestra dance music. The por- 
ait above is of Donald Clark, 
ist with the famous Paul White- 
man's Orchestra. 

^ Ft*A^ Tfial ^0*3 ^^y order atiy 
nCC ■ I lal Bucscher Instrument 
^■ithoot paying one cent in advance, and try 
it six days in your own home, without oblifia- 
lion. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 
fiuit your convenience. Mention the instrument interested 
In and a I'omplete cntaloj? will Ite mailed free. 

BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

Makers of Everything In Band and Ordeatra Inatrumanta 

2434 BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, IHDUUU 




Madge is also a cousin of Tom 
I'orman, Tommy Aleighans direc- 
lor. "And with all this fame in 
the famil}-," with a sudden bubbling 
laugh, "I've got lo make good or 
they'll hoot me out of the family 
Bible !'• 

JMadge has a certain idyllic grace 
and poise — from her dancing 1 be- 
lieve. Though frail almost as chif- 
fon itself, there is a steellike rivet to 
her. .She has forceful opinions. She 
has the biggest ambition I have ever 
encountered in a very small person — 
and that winsome way little girls have 
of getting around everybody. 

Against a cloudy background of 
line s])un-gold hair — l)urnished 
darker in the sun — her features 
seemed delicately penciled in by na- 
ture, her coloring done in ])asiel hues. 
And her hair is really curly. I spent 
the night with her upon a later occa- 
sion, and, if there are any hidden 
rites to a woman's beautification. I'm 
the girl to search them out. She told 
me of her gifts from unknown ad- 
mirers, some of them quaint, some 
alDsurd. A rope of pearls with an 
unsigned note of ajipreciation of her 
work. Rut she likes best her collec- 
tion of autographed books given her 
by the authors themselves, 

"Madge wants books. books, 
books." her mother scolded. "I have 
lo kecyi a right rein on her or she'd 
spend all her money on them. She 
is such a serious small package. She 
doesn't go out much — likes to stay 
home with daddy and me and read. 

"Madge right now is very full of 
Madge," her mother confided when 
f.onia was called back to the strong- 
hold of the Dooiirs for a scene. "Rut 
that is as it should be. Youth must 
have its chanre. Mad.ge's career has 
always come first with us. .She was 
born in Hillsboro. Texas. \\'^hen she 
was six we started her with dancing. 
She completed her .schooling at St. 
Mary's Hall. .San Antonio. Then we 
staked everything on her. Her fa- 
ther gave u]) his chair as professor 
of English in the University, and we 
went to New York. 

"Like many a sister before her, 
Madge went to extremes in carving 
her career." laughed ^Irs. Philpotts. 
(Rellamy is only a stage name. In- 
cidentally, it is Philpotts on the door 
plate of their home.) "Only in her 



case, we chose the wrong extreme ! 
We wanted to have her voice trained 
— and a few weeks after our arrival 
in New York found her dancing with 
the prima donna in Andreas Dip))ers 
'The Love Mill." 'And this,' said 
her father lugubriously, 'is what col- 
lege life leads to !' " 

Rut Madge went right ahead with 
her voice culture, letting her nimble 
toes work for her until a sjxiaking 
part offered. In one year she played 
in stock, replaced Patricia Collinge 
in a road tour — and wound uj) on 
Rroadway opposite William Gillette 
in "Dear Brutus." Action — even for 
a Texas brand ! A little over a year 
ago — if you have a passion for e.xact- 
itude, sixteen months one week and 
three days at this writing — Thomas 
H. I nee saw possibilities in her flow- 
er-petal beauty and gift for pathos 
and lured her with his nice lucre to 
California. 

A succession of small parts in 
which she had little opportunity for 
real characterization.'^ — but a splendid 
chance to learn. Then — some one 
must play with swift, sure strokes of 
pathos against a drab background 
the life of Nan in "Hail the Woman." 
Pier little tragedy of brief high lights, 
of poignant beauty, firmly established 
Madge with the screen public. 

Pier smile is winsome — but it is 
determined. Forceful, brittle were 
it not for her soft femininity, she 
has a way with her, has this little 
maid of old romance in a Rupert 
Hughes binding. You felt it in .Va«. 
You will feel it, I believe, in all her 
work. It is in her voice, threading 
that haunting, melodic note like a 
wire. And you feel it. firm and un- 
deniable, in Madge herself. 

W'ere it possible for somewizardous 
Burbank to cross sweet alyssum with 
a snapdragon you would have some- 
thing like Madge Rellamy. 

She is remarkably true to her pur- 
pose of self-advancement. All things 
fall before it. And her constant com- 
panion is her mother, guiding, coun- 
seling, sticking pins in and pulling 
pins out! 

When I left, her mother was "pin- 
ning" her into new costumes for 
"Lorna Doone." "You can say" — 
Madge laughed insouciantly over her 
shoulder — "that another Rlue Ronnet 
is being pinned to her career !" 



To a Modern Curly Locks 

Curly locks, curly locks. We'll go to the movies. 

Will vou be mine? Have supper, and then 

You shall not wash dishes If you wish we will go 

Nor sta}' home and pine. To the movies again. 

Reuben Peterson, Jr. 
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The Director's New Sky Line 

Continued from page 34 

Studio sets. It has solved many prob- 
lems for me in the direction of bat- 
tle scenes, for 1 can get in this way 
a bird's-eye view of the whole en- 
semble, impossible if I were merely 
to stand upon a platform down be- 
low. This was before the radiophone 
had been perfected, of course, so we 
used semaphore signals. We also 
took air shots from the blimp at all 
points of the field and in some in- 
stances I had the big "ship" brought 
down to within thirty feet above the 
pla\ers' heads, getting some remark- 
able close-ups." 

Recently Mr. Neilan began to use 
the radiophone, giving a new idea to 
directors who can't find time enough 
in which to do everything they would 
like to do. Having sent his players 
in "Her Man" company on location 
out to Santa Monica, and. later, to 
Garvanza Villa in South Pasadena, 
he remained at the studio and di- 
rected his troupe from his office chair 
and answered his correspondence at 
the same time! Via the radio, he 
kept in constant connection with 
Frank Urson, his assistant, and 
'chases' and such incidental scenes 
were rapidly taken care of at the 
same time that Neilan directed some 
important scenes on the studio stage. 
Connections, of course, had been made 
in his office and the location troupe 
had a small radio outfit. 

'"This opens a new channel never 
before contemplated in picture mak- 
ing." Mr. Neilan whispered to me. 
while we were listening in on a radio 
concert being given in a theater 
downtown. "Through the use of the 
amplifier, I can do the work of two 
directors at once, direct location and 
studio scenes simultaneously or, if I 
wished to. I could make two produc- 
tions at the same time. Rut," he 
broke of? whimsically, "with Leatrice 
Joy,. Matt Moore and the other mem- 
bers of mj- company hanging over it 
all the time for these radio concerts 
and swapping talk with all the radio 
stations on the West Coast, what's 
a poor director to do?" 

Several of the studios are follow- 
ing in the footsteps of these pioneers, 
Lasky being the latest to install con- 
nections and amplifiers. And now 
whenever a poor, harassed director 
wants \\'allie Reid, Bebe Daniels, or 
other of the Paramounters on the set. 
he finds them hanging over the radio- 
phone listening in on some concert 
or telling secrets of studio life to the 
officers of some naval radio station. 

Some of the stars are installing 
outfits in their dressing rooms, so if 
they loiter over making-up, who can 
blame them? 
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Have you noticed 
how many of the 
finest pictures of 
the year are First 
National attractions.? 
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Watch for this trademark on 
the screen at your theatre 



Your Figure 

Has Charm Only as You Are Fully Developed 
BEAUTY OF FORM 

can In- ciiltivjiti'd jusi the snmo as flowers 
arc made lo hlossom with prnptT aire. 
Wouiaii. by iiatnrr ivfim-d and dcHoato, 
cravt's the natural beauty of hor sex. IIow 
wonderful to be a perfect woman ! 

Bust Pads and Ruffles 

never look iiuturjil or fet'I ri;;ht, Tltt-y :tri' really liamiful 
nnci retard tlt'Teluiinionl. V'Hi shouM aiht lo your physical 
beauty by enlarRiiiB your lust -form to Its mitural size. Tills 
is ca.sy to ucconiplisli with the NATIONAL, a new scleo- 
title appHatK^e that l)rlngs tlelipihtful results. 

FREE BEAUTY BOOK 

If you wlsii a beautiful, womanly flKure, write for a copy 
of the treatise by Dr. C. S. Carr, foniu'rly published In 
the Physlral Culture MnKazlne. entitled: "The Bust — lIow 
It Jlay Be Developed." Of this method Dr. (.'arr states: 

** Indeed, it will brins ubout a develop* 
ment of the busts ^luite astonishing." 

This valuable UUorniation explaining the causes nf non-dcvelopment. toiiether with photographic proof showing 
as much as fire inches enlarnement by this method, will be sent FREE to every woman who writes quickly. 
Those desiring book sent scaled, enclose 4c postage. 

THE OLIV E COMPANY Dept. 265 CLARINDA, IOWA 

$500 CONTEST 

Arms." 5500 will be paid to the writer of the best one sub- 
mitted. Send us your name and wt- shall send you the words 
of the sonn ami the rules of this contest. Ad<lreN« Con- 
test LJdilor. World M. P. Corp.. '^45 W. 47tll St., 
Dept. «!»'il>. New York, >. Y. 




For Ideas. Photoplay 

Fiots accepted any form; revised, criticised, copyriirhted. 
marketed. Aiivice free. Univursul Scenario Corporation. 
910 Western Mutual Life BldR.. Los Anneles, Cat. 



We want a third 
verse for our 
sontr " Empty 




"Your lines and wrinkles shall disappear for a 
day or two." 

William J, Brandt's 

RINKEL-ADE Jelly 

No lonpr process of treatments. Just rub in RINKEL-ADE at 
niRht the lines aren't there when you wake up. Apply RINKEL- 
ADE in the afternoon, you'll have no wrinkles when you kg out for 
the evcninK. 

YOU CAN BE THERE WITH THAT YOUTHFUL FACE UN- 
WRINKLED BY CARE! Won't harm any skin, no matter how 
delicate. In convenient tubes, mailed. 1^1.00. 

HAIR SPECIALTY CO. 
Dept. E, 24 East 2 1 st St.. New York 



Wm. J. Brandt's DANDRRCIOE is ffuaranteed to keep the 
spftln free from dandrufF. Tube, mailed. 91.00. 



"Your Face Is Your Fortune' 



Both Men and Women can use these preparations to advantagre. 
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Dr. Lawrton's Guaranteed 

FAT REDUCER 

FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

Will Show Reduction Taking Place 

in 11 Days or Money Refunded 

Hfsults cnme usually in ilirco or four days, but if 
you <Ii» not see jjosiiive rctluction tiiUiiiK ulace in 
11 days Uliu full trial period) return the Itcduccr 
at ouc*i tiiBL-tticr with the instruction liuok that ac- 
companied It and your $'> will lie refuttdetl. Dr. 
Lawton. shown in picture, reduced from 211 to 
152 poinids In a very short time. The Reducer Is 
nut clertiiral; made of soft ruither and weighs but 
a few ounces. Whether you are 10 or 100 pounds 
rverwelyhl you can re<hire any part you wish 
r]uictily, safely and permanently hy usinn llodnccr 
a few minutes niglit and morning. By a t;entle 
manipulation tlie Keducer l)realis down an<l dis- 
integrates fatty tissue which l>econies waste matter 
anil is carried out of tlie system . thruush tiic organs 
of elimination, tlierchy tlie l)]ood circulation is im- 
proved. For years Dr. Lawton's Fat Reducer lias 
been siicrt-ssfully sold and 'is used hy thousands. 
11 is ENOOUSED BY PHYSICIANS ami Its usC 
^l■(lui^e^ no dietliii:. starving, medicines or ext-rcise. 
Sold Kencrally hy dmcclsts everywliere or will be 
sent direct to your home in jilain wrapper upon 
receipt of $5 plus 20r tn cover cost of Parcel Post 
and Insurance. ($5.*J0 in all.) 

Send for your Fat Reducer today. Remember It 
Is Kii'imntet'd. 

Or If yon prefer, send for a free booklet. 

DR. THOMAS LAWTON 
120 W. 70th St. Dept. 186 New York 




FRECKLES 

Don't Hide Them With a 
Veil; Remove Them With 
Othine — Double Strength 

There's no I'^nser the slightest need 
of feelinir asliamed of your freckles, 
as Othine doobtc strength is (ruar- 
:cc<i to ri'inove these i-.omely spots, 
ily ifct an ounce of Othine double 
rtti -from any druRKist and apply a 
it niirht nnd morninK and you should 
goon sec that even the worst freckles have bcinin 
to disappear, while the liRhter ones have vanisiie<l 
entirely. It is selrlom that more than an ounce is 
needed to completely clear the skin and pain a beauti- 
ful clear complexion. 

Be sure toask for the double strenpth Mthine. ns this is 
Boid umlcr guarantee of money back if it fails to 
remove freckles. 



Dull Hair 



The difference between beautiful hair 
and ordinary hair is verv slight — usu- 
ally somethin^^ about its shade, a little some- 
thina: nhich makes it attractive if present or 
just ordinary if lacking. Whether your hair 
is light, medium or dark, it is only necessary 
to supply this ehi.«!ive little =omothine to mako it beau- 
tiful. This can be done. If your hair is dul! or lacks 
lustre— if it is not quite as rich in tone as you would 
like to have it- you can easily ^riveit that little some- 
thing it lacks. No ordinary shampoo will do this, for 
ordinary shampoos do nothing hut clean the hair. 

Golden Glint 
Shampoo 

is NOT an ordinary shampoo. It does more than merely 
clean. It adds beauty a 'tiny tint"— that little some- 
thing which riisiinjrni.'^he.s really pretty hair from 
that which is dull and ordinary. Would you really like 
to have heautif ul hair? Just buy a package of Golden 
Glint Shampoo. At your dealer's or send 25c direct. 
©— J. W. KOBI Company. 147 Sprinpr St.. Seattle. 



New Vamps for Old 

Continued from page 67 



vious exijerience. It's always done 
— in pictures. Witness Hope Hamp- 
ton in "Love's Penalty," who turned 
instantly — just like that — from a mil- 
liner into a steno<«rapher. Smart 
gells, these picture vamps! 

JMae Murray is one of the helpless 
hab}' vamps. Goodness gracious! 
She couldn't help ail the trouble she 
made with her vamping in "Peacock 
.Alley." Why, she never meant a 
thing by it! 

Quite often nowadays, the siren 
vamps ])eop]e for their own good. I 
saw Anita .Stewart do that very thing 
not long ago in a picture the name of 
which I forget. But, anyhow, I know 
there would have been any number of 
people ruined, including the hero 
him.self if she hadn't got busy with 
the Lorelei lure. 

Sometimes she vamps with a noble 
object like sup]jorting her family. 
Take Bebe Daniels in "The Affairs 
of Anatol." She was vamping to 
help her sick husband and to buy 
shoes for the baby. What could have 
been sweeter? And while her wa\-s 
may have seemed wild, no wonder. 
Isn't it enough, I ask you. to make 
anybody wild to have a cub lion 
chained in her bedroom? In her 
heart, you remember, .she was as pure 
as a Laura Jean Libby heroine. 



Wanda Hawley, in the same pic- 
ture, really didn't mean to be a vamp. 
But it does naturally seem to any 
sensible girl who thinks about it that 
it would be Hying in the face of 
Providence to throw those jewels 
into the river if she didn't have to, 
now doesn't it? 

Sometimes, indeed, the vampire is 
an angel in disguise. Didn't I see 
Eva Novak, a few Universals ago, 
vamp the villain against all her bet- 
ter instincts, so that he wouldn't go 
out and bust the dam? And didn't 
Edith Roberts pull the siren stuff in 
"Loving Lips" so as to catch a crimi- 
nal? 

When the Fox people decided to 
reproduce "A Fool There Was," re- 
membering the success of the old pic- 
ture with Theda Bara, they insisted 
on the new tj'pe of vampire. And 
what a time they did have finding ex- 
actly the right lady for the role. 

"She mustn't be the old wild tj^e," 
said the casting director. "She must 
have the sex appeal all right, but she 
must be a regular human being, too, 
and there must be a muffler on the 
vampire stuff." 

Surely it's the day of the dena- 
tured vampire. 



A Fan's Adventures in Hollywood 

Continued from page 55 



her in Harry Carey's pictures. He 
thinks it's best for her to wait and 
get experience in his company rather 
than to knock around the other stu- 
dios. 

The Careys are fond of giving 
parties on their ranch to which all 
their friends and every one on the 
surrounding ranches are invited. 
They drop in and have something to 
eat, dance, and liave some fun — noth- 
ing particularly fancy — just pleasant 
social gatherings. ]\Irs. Carey told 
me of some more formal stars who 
dropped in at one of the jxirties. 

".\nd because nobody made any 
special fuss over them, they went 
home right away. We don't want 
any of their kind who feel su|5erior 
to the rest. We just want every one 
wiio will enjoy simple good times." 

W'e went outside, and Harry Carey 
sliowed me around the ranch. Of 
course, I could only see a -little bit 
of it because there are seventeen hun- 
dred acres to it. It is given over 
mostly to the raising of fancy cattle 
and horses, and some .sheep and 
goats. There are a lot of pet dogs 
around, too; one is a half coyote, and 
they have a real coyote in a cage that 



is built around a tree and some bushes 
where it can hide when it wants to. 
It seems a strange thing that though 
Harry Carey can ride any horse, he 
can't drive a car. There are numer- 
ous other houses in ranch fashion ; 
there is a separate tiny house for the 
cook, and bunk houses for the thir- 
teen cowboys he keeps on the place. 
These men weren't especiallj- good- 
looking like the movie kind are, and 
they didn't wear woolly chaps, either 
— Imt they were real cowboys. 

The people who take the films for 
Screen Snap.shots were there that day, 
so incidentally I saw some movie 
stuff, too, when they took scenes of 
Harry Carey's home life with his 
baby, wife, and her sister, '\^^^oever 
sees those pictures on the screen can 
believe that they're perfectly nat- 
ural, because I was right there, and 
I know the Careys were acting "reg- 
ular," when they gave that example 
of "stars as they are." 

It was so nice there I almost hated 
to leave. But, at least, I left with 
the comforting assurance that some 
of the noble \\^estern heroes on the 
screen are every bit as nice in real 
life. 
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A Titled Lady of the Films 
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She didn't recite any facts about 
her career ; she seemed to assume 
that, hke most fans. 1 knew that she 
was born in Ystad, Sweden, and that 
a short career as artist's model \>re- 
ceded her entry into pictures. Also 
that she has played a leading role in 
more pictures than almost any other 
actress. Instead she talked of what 
a wonderful actor James Kirkwood 
is — she had just returned from 
abroad where they played in "The 
Man From Home." She told of the 
wonderful times she and the Norman 
Kerry family and the (Jeorge Fitz- 
maurice family had in Fngland and 
Italy making the picture. 

I glanced at the heap of photo- 
graphs on a near-by table, and she 
handed them over to me. There was 
a charming one of Ouida I'ergere — 
Mrs. George Fitzmaurice — some cun- 
ning ones of the five-year-old heir of 
the Norman Kerry family. 

"But I'd like to see some of yours," 
I insisted. 

The hopeful animation faded from 
her face; her look told me that she 
had thought I wasn't going to be such 
a bore. 

"I have to be photographed often," 
she admitted. "But I don't care to 
have my pictures around." 

But with your interests at heart I 
persuaded her to dig down into her 
trunk and get the charming picture 
which accompanies this article. 

Now even an interviewer has her 
pet illusions, and one of mine has 
always been Anna Q. Nilsson. Be- 
fore I ?aw her in motion pictures and 
was acquainted only with brilliantly 
back-lighted photogra])hs of her. I 
thought of her as "The Sunshine 
Girl" and visualized her career as a 
succession of Pollyantics. And then 
some one who had met her told me 
that I was all wrong; that she was 
vivid, and statuesque — a Brunhild. 
\\'as my ideal shattered? Not at all. 
I simply revised my notions to fit 
what I knew of the reality — took her 
Out of the ivory enamel frame with 
pink rosebuds, and put her in a se- 
verely simple dull-gold one. 

While this fever of adniiration was 
running its course — and it still is — I 
saw Anna O. Nilsson in some pretty 
bad pictures. I who have talked my- 
self hoarse about the fatuitv of any- 
thing less than the "Broken Blos- 
soms" — "Cabinet of Dr. Caligari" 
standard for motion pictures have 
nevertheless sat with quite evident en- 
jovment through such atrocities as 
"The Oath" and "Why Girls I,eave 
Home." And the reason was Anna. 

It isn't merely because she is a 



sightly blonde of delectable facial con- 
tour that I like to look at her. She 
has style. One never feels that she 
has stumbled on to a bit of action m 
a ])icture by accident ; she doesn't 
seem to be doing things by direction ; 
her actions are clear-cut, sharply dc- 
hned. There is a difference between 
the sjiontaneous way that a child 
dances to a hurdy-gurdy and the un- 
failing (precision of a trained per- 
former. The first is representative 
of much effective motion-picture act- 
ing: the latter is the technique of 
Anna U. Nilsson. If "Moment ^In- 
sical" l^eguiles you more than "To a 
Wild Rose," you are probably num- 
bered among her admirers — or you 
will be. If Fifth Avenue intrigues 
you more than the great open spaces, 
kee]) your eye open for Anna. For 
although she confesses that the part 
of Mcrqarct in Alan Dwan's "In the 
Heart of a Fool" interested her more 
than almost any other, the sophistica- 
tion of Neilan's "Lotus Eaters" 
shows her off to better advantage. 

She has been offered her own com- 
pany, but W'ill not avail herself of 
the opportunity until she has found 
just the stories she wants to do and 
can have the best of directors and 
supporting casts. She is much more 
enthusiastic over the prospect of mak- 
ing a picture under the direction of 
Penrhyn Stanlaws for whom she used 
to po,-e in his magazine-cover paint- 
ing days. 

"Much depends on the director." 
she assured me with greater earnest- 
ness than she had bothered to expend 
on any previous remarks. "What j 
makes me tired is to hear a star say : 
T think I'll direct a picture some | 
time.' Alost of them couldn't do it. 
\\'hat do thev know compared to a 
man like George Fitzmaurice or Pen- 
rhyn .Stanlaws ?" 

The telephone interrupted ; she 
sulisided into her usual poise. 

".Some one wants the Swede," she 
remarked. 

The maid, I decided, who had at 
last arrived and was noisily sweeping 
in the next room. 

"That is my title." .she said, with 
typical -Anna O. Nilsson flair — quite 
as though she had claimed title of 
queen or at least durhess. "T have 
worked long and bard, but now, quite 
often, when a dire-tor looks over a 
script, he picks out a big part and 
savs. 'The Swede can do that.' " 

.'\nd she walked away to the tele- 
phone with that style T have so long 
admired. 

It is earning a title that did it. I 
decided. 



Every Superfluous Hair 
You Have Is There With 
Your Full Permission 

\]7iy jamoiis Eeauties are 
no longer troubled iciih the 
problem of superfluous Hair 

No longer need you fufi'er from tlie cm- 
Inirnissiiieiit oi su;'< ifluoi:.- Iiair, nor .nre 
you obliged to resort to |iuii>lui eletlrieily for 
attackini: tile roots. '1 lie di;-eovery ol ZIP has 
solved without question— the n;oft .'erieus 
and obstinate oi personal pr< bif ms. Hy 
simply applying Zll' and e;tsiiy removing it, 
the roots are eliminated as it by magic, and in 
this way the growth is destroyed. 
Ordinary depilatories or shaving merely re- 
n.ove surface liair. lea\irg the roots to thrive 
and often cause the ludr to grow faster and 
coarser, but ZIP destroys the (iROWTH in an 
entirely diflerent way by gently lifting out the 
roots. 

Not only is ZIP cuarantecd to be abfoIutel.v harmless, 
but it is fragrant, painless, (luic);, etfc'ctive, easy to 
apply and kaves the skin soft and smooth. 
Ladies evervwhere are discardinK the old danprerous 
methods and are now usinir ZIP. Avoid imitations. 
Be certain to pet genuine and original ZIP. 
Which of the Three TypeB of Superfluous Hair 
Have You? 

Write for FREE BOOK. "Beauty's Greatest S-ccret" 
which explains each lyr*'- I shall also send a liberal 
sample of my Massape and Oltansinjr Crtam. piiar- 
anteed not to grow hair. When in New York stCD 
into my Salon and let me give you a FREE demon- 
stration. 




*GUARANTEED 
lfS0FF^ecau5«ITS0UT 

At All Good Stores or by Mail 

Also Madame Berthe's 

Massage and Cleansing 
Cream 

Ctnntot prdinotr hair 
iirnirths 60c 

Antiseptic Talc 

J>*iilihtfiil!ij fiofjrant *25C 

Emollient Balm 

For thf htnttts and 
face, Kfftdts the itkin. 
Kxrtlhut for xunhxtm 
and tis a t.ase for 
poirtUr .50c 

Lash-Life 

('{taiiSfs lashfx and 
jiuiA-ts fhtm Ifnif) and 



( - CI I o r I e N M Liquid 
Deodorant and Rem- 
edy for Excessive 
PERSPIRATION. 



Harmless. 

Cannot 
Irritate. 




Iti.^h 



•>0e 



' - Just Mail This Today- — - 

Depl. 711. 562 Fifth Ave.. Ntw Yorti 

Please send me your FREE 
BOOK. "Beauty's Greatest 
Secret" tcllinp of the three 
types of Superfluous Hair; 
alFO a .sample of your Mas- 
saire and Clean ping Cream, 
guarantord not to promote 
the growth of hair. 

Name » 

Address .. •' 

Citynnd State - 
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MaeMurra't, (Jor'jeoua J'hotoiihi^i Slar. 

"FASCINATION" 

There fs nothinfr ao fnscinatinjr as larpe. benutiriil, oxprcs- 
siveeyi^. Any eyes may be instantly beautilicd by applyinfir 

which darkens and beautifies the eyelashes and eyeorowB, 
makincr tht-m appear naturally lontr. thick and luxurious. 
Instantly and unfailintily the eyes will appear 
larKer. dcept-rand more brilliant, "MAY- 
BELLINtl" is unlike other prepa- 
rations, it is absolutely harmlc.-^s . 
and Rroaselegs, will not Bprond or \ 
smear on the faro. Used by beauti- 
ful Rirls and women throughout the* 
work). Each dainty purnln anil Rold l> >x 
pintalna brnnh and mirror. Two Rhadv; , , 

Hroienfor lilnndu, Blar/iforHruncUfH. 7.1c- AT 
YOUBDEALKR'Sordin-i-t from us, postpaid. 
Accept ONLY (Tcnuino "M AYFtELLINt:'" and , 
roursstf sfaction is BM.'^ured ur price ruf undcd. 
Tear out this ad now as a remindrr, 

MAYBELLINE CO. 

4750-S8 Sheridan Road ChicaKO 




Reduce Your Flesh in Spots 

Arms, Legs, Bust, Double Chin 

in fact the entire body or any part without dieting 
bywe«^nB DR. WALTER'S 

Fnmous Medicated Reducing 

RUBBER GARMENTS 

For Men and Wotnen 

Anklets for Kciuctnjr ami 

Shaping the Ankk-s. f? 00 

per pair. Kxtra hieh, S9.00. 

Semi ankle mcasDrcment 

when orderinK^. 

Bust Kedueer. S6.00 

Chin Redurt-r. S*J. .jO 




Scti'l for Itluy- 
tratcd Booklet 

Dr. Jeanne G. A. 

A 353 Fifth Avenue n 




, Walter 
New York 
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You can cam from $! to $2 an hour in your 
spare time writing show cards. Quickly and 
easily learned by ourncw. simple **Instructograph*' 
method. Nocanvassingorsoliciting: we teach you 
how, guarantee you steady work at home no matter 
where you live, and pay you cash each week. 
Full particulars and Booklet free 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
236 Ryr-e Building Toronto, Can. 



La Goutte 

RESTORES ^«I,°'d or 



• Goutte 




Color to GRAY HAIR 

Gray, faded, streaked 
or lifeless hair restored 
to any shade in one 
application. Does not 
discolor scalp, fade, nor 
rub off on the pillow. 
Mattes a lasting, rich, 
lovely color. No after 
sha tn poo necettsart/- 
You pan apply it in the 
privacy of your own 
home in a few minutes. 

Anyoneof 32 shades given from ONE paokaire. 

Sl.ilT postpaid. Order direct, or 

Send me a Little Lock of Your 
Halr-r 11 color It Without Charge 

Cut it close to head and say vhat color u^u trink. 
I have helped thousands of ladies with dandruff, 
oily or dry scalps, faltinpr hair, pettinc bald. etc. 
Write fully. No chartre for frank opinion. 
"SECRETS of BEAUTY," my now booklet, 
mailed frei- on request. 

1, PItRRt VAaiGNY, Room 98, No. 34 West 58«i St., New Yorli 



The Valiant Valli 

Continued from page 40 



at by the tourists, and I pay my lirst 
income tax. I am truly a 'movie.' " 

ruUiiig her tan sport hat down 
o\er one dark-bkie eye, Virginia 
chortled with glee. 

'They tell me \ou've been shoot- 
ing the rapids at Feather River." I 
reminded her. I have enough bother 
with tourists bumping me about the 
streets without letting them interrupt 
a highly enjoyable interview-lunch- 
eon. 

"Oh. they had three doubles for 
me. in case 'unforeseen circum- 
stances' removed a cou])le of 'em." 

But I had learned from some one 
else that Virginia really did the dan- 
gerous scenes about the rapids her- 
self, pestering Reginald Barker, the 
director, until he reluctantly let her 
do them. 

"Joseph Swickard was with me in 
the canoe and told me I wasn't pad- 
dling the canoe right." she finally ad- 
mitted — I think she had to say some- 
thing to keep her mind off of my 
meat ]iie. "And I w-as really scared 
to death, and kejit saying to him, 
'Xow you let me alone, you let me 
alone. I'll paddle this canoe my way 
even if it kills us.' I bet he felt like 
spanking me, but I was so fright- 
ened 1 couldn't think of anything else 
to .say." 

She may have been scared, but I 
doul)t it. For she is very athletic, 
quite a horsewoman and an ardent 
tennis player and swimmer. 

"But I can't play golf," she wailed. 
"Xobody will play with me — I'm so 
rotten." 

"Tell me about your career." I 
can't see why folks get so excited 
over chasing a little ball around. It's 
much nicer sitting in a cozy tea room 
with a jiretty girl like Virginia. 

"There's nothing much to tell," 
she claimed, eying my fruity .salad 
longingly. "I went right from school 
in Chicago to the old Essanay studio 
when .Agnes Ayres and Helen Fergu- 
son were there. I did small parts un- 
til the studio clo.sed down. My par- 
ents wouldn't let me come out here 
then, so T just sat and .sat for a year 
and a half — that's one rea.son I love 
to l)e doing something now all the 
time. I played a short engagement 
in stock there and in Milwaukee and 
finally the folks consented to my go- 
ing to New York to have my voice 
trained. But as soon as I reached 
there I asked for a part in 'Senti- 
mental Tommy' — and got it. much to 
my own surprise. Then Bert Lytell 
sent for me. T made 'The Idle Rich' 
and The Light That Failed' with 
him. 'His Back Against the Wall' for 
Goldwyn. and 'tracked to Earth' 



with Frank Mayo. Then they cast 
me for the lead in 'The Storm,' which 
we've just finished. And now I'm to 
play Herbert Rawlinson's leading 
lady in Vance's 'The Black Box.' 
And that's all." 

Incidentally, it is .predicted here- 
abouts that she w-ill duplicate the ex- 
perience of Helen MacKellar, who 
became a star overnight in the New 
York stage production of "The 
Storm." When they told Virginia 
she was to have the leading role in 
the motion-picture version she pre- 
pared for it by reading all the French 
Canadian history and stories she 
could get hold of. 

"I read plays I'm to act in," she 
answered my query as to her favorite 
literature. "And I don't read Shake- 
speare. I'm .sorry to say. I wish I 
could claim to be a highbrow, but I 
can't." Thank Heaven ! Nine out 
of every ten stars I interview claim 
with fetching modesty to take an act 
from the Bard of Avon as a regular 
nightca]). "Just now I'm reading 
Leonard Merrick with my husband — 
Demarest Lamson, you know. We 
don't go out much in the evenings, 
just stay in and have music and often 
our friends drop in." 

They live at the Garden Court 
apartments, a mastodonic white 
stucco place on the boulevard, very 
aristocratic. \'irginia is the only 
"movie" there. 

"Give me a ring when you're going 
shopping." she said as she dropped 
me at my home after the seance with 
the dentist, "and I'll come and drive 
you around, if I'm not working." 

\'irginia VaWi is as unlike the old- 
lime po]ndar concejition of an ac- 
tress as day is from night. She is 
a member of the newer generation 
coming on. the stars of to-morrow — 
Helene 'Chad wick. Colleen Moore, 
Helen Ferguson — girls in whom 
there is no pretense, about whom 
there is and will be no halo of illusory 
show. She is. like these others just 
clever, good looking, and wholesome. 
Like them the A''aliant Valli is bring- 
ing something decidedly worth while . 
to the screen to replace the tinsel 
and paste of bygone stardom. 

You may object to my title for 
this story, as she has had such an 
easy path to success, no struggle, no 
waiting for work, that the adjective 
"valiant" may not seem in keeping. 
But I like the sound of it: Valiant 
Valli. And besides, ever since I saw 
a man go over Niagara Falls in a 
barrel and never come back I've had 
a profound respect for people brave 
enough to shoot the rapids — and 
lucky enough to live to tell the tale. 
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The Perils of Near Stardom 



Coiiliuued fr 

Fairbanks' production of "The Spirit 
of Chivalry." But don't imagine that 
Aliss Bennett went to stardom with- 
out training. She was on the stage 
playing with Otis Skinner's company 
when Mr. Ince made her an offer to 
star ill pictures. 

"But I was only a program star," 
she told me, "and I think that with 
changed conditions such a part as I 
am playing is really better than a 
star part in such pictures." 

So it seems that there are distinc- 
tions in stardom, a "program star" 
being a relatively small aft'air. I 
wondered how all these pretty young 
girls managed to keep these compli- 
cated business distinctions in their 
heads and to steer their way clear. 
But it seems that many stars and 
near stars have "managers." One of 
the signs of near stardom is the of- 
fering from various "managers" to 
handle your affairs for you. When 
two or three men whose business it 
is to handle the business affairs for 
screen actresses try to jKTsuade you 
that they are fit to handle yours, you 
are near stardom. A manager may 
be a i>eril or a salvation. 

"I never would get anywhere with- 
out my manager's aid." said Mar- 
guerite de la Motte. "Of course I 
don't know how other managers are. 
but my own manager has known me 
since I was a little girl, and I can 
trust him. .And I leave to him all 
the business detail of my engage- 
ments. He decides the offers I ought 
to accept and the salary. I am sure 
I never could get a salary as big as 
he gets for me. because I could not 
talk about myself enough. All I have 
to do is to act." 

Marguerite is another girl who is 
"scared to death of stardom." "Think 
of reaching a pinnacle and then get- 
ting a couple of bad stories and going 
just — flop," she said. "Wouldn't it 
be dreadful? You just have to get 
such a lot of good pictures made that 
you can stand secure before you ever 
attempt to star." 

A bad manager is about as perilous 
a venture as a near star ever makes. 
He may sign her up with a poor com- 
pany or with a poor story or with 
too little salary or too much or with 
some one who uses bad advertising. 
And if she is trusting to his busi- 
ness judgment she may not even 
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know why she gets no farther. The 
way to stardom is full of those un- 
fortunate actors and actresses who, 
jxjssessing considerable ability, passed 
its care on to some one else and made 
a mistake in the some one. On the 
other hand a good manager can take 
such good care of your career that 
you go along carefree and liappy 
know'ing that all is going to be well. 
Little wonder that there is always a 
great temptation to listen to the man 
who tells you he can do that for you, 
for when it is done it is the easiest 
and least responsible method of get- 
ting ahead. 

Full of perils as a near star's posi- 
tion seems to be it has its securities. 
High-class, featured players like 
James Kirkwood, Leatrice Joy, Jane 
Movak — these two are, I believe, to 
be stars now — Milton .Sills. Conrad 
Nagel, Lois Wilson, are likely to get 
almost as much money as a star when 
stardom begins, and to have the les- 
sened responsibility. The happiest 
time for a near star is when she 
works on a real contract for a year 
for some first-class company, knows 
she is not going to lose out that year 
unless l)ecause of her own acting, 
that everything is taken care of, and 
that for a year at least she can breathe 
freely. Then comes her real chance 
to work up a ]niblic and to raise the 
standard of her own work. 

When you meet a girl working on 
a contract like this she assures you 
blithely : 

"Perils of near stardom, there 
aren't any." Then she recollects that 
she has to make a jiersonal a])pear- 
ance that night, that she has prom- 
ised to meet a convention of somc- 
thing-or-others and pose with them 
for a publicity picture, and tiiat she 
has to l>e at the studio at eight the 
next morning to go out and make 
an ocean scene in which the whole 
company is to be immersed in the 
waves. And the weather is chilly 
and the only dress fit to wear to- 
night to be photographed in is thin, 
let's hope they don't choose a cool 
spot, and that they send a car — a 

closed one. and "^^'ell," she adds 

thoughtfully, "maybe there aren't so 
many perils not just now for me. at 
any rate, but oh, there are a lot of 
nuisances !" 



You must wake and call me early. 
Call me early, mother dear, 

To-morrow'll be the happiest day — 
A Chaplin film is here ! 



Picture Poems 

Oh. young Lochinvar is 
Come out of the West ! 

A movie director 

Has promi-sed a test ! 

Harold Seton. 



A Wild Man 

ODce lived iii the furcst lie luul no fear of man 
or hfast. He larrlcd a mijihty club with uhicli he 
fuught his oiicmfos uf Uiu jungle. His nni^U and 
active lil« in the uiii'ti g»vc liim tlie strength of tho 
beasts tliemselvi'i;. Hi! wiis u suiH-nuau lu hculth 
and strunKth. Kut wlio wants to be a wild man? 

The Modern Man 

There are men in liur mul.-ii today tnjoyinK Uio 
same aburidanee of healtli and slrouKtli. TlK-y are 
not of llie wild man ti'pe. howeviT. Tliey are men 
of intellect, who Itave become leaders ol industry. 
They realize that brains aie csstrntlal, but of lit- 
tle value if placed in a wt-ak hndy with sluttKlsh 
blood circulation, or troubled witu various disor- 
ders of tlie vita! orK«ii». 




The Miracle Man 

The wild man took years of nctive out-door life 
to attain hi.-^ stri^riKHi. Ilnw then can a business 
man acnuire tliis j^anie streriiith when his days are 
spent in an nfUce'/ 

One year ago a famous musician traveled from To- 
ronto. Canada, to see Earle E. Lieilcrman. This 
Rtirsician was most popular throughout Canada, Peo- 
ple came miles to hear him. He was wealthy, but 
he was unhappy. He was a physical weakling. He 
worked nine hours a day. so he had no time for 
athlvtics. He asked Mr. Liederman to help him. 
Mr. Liederman asked him to qive twenty minutes 
time each day for three months in his own home. 
The musician went back with Mr. Licdcrman's fa- 
mous apparatus and one week later the first lesson 
in "Progressive Muscular Development" followed 
him. Today ho is the champion weight lifter in 
bis county and his earning capacity has almost 
doubled. 

W^hat Kind of a Man Are You? 

Do you arise in the morning full of ambition for 
the day before you? Do you fi-el the thrill of life 
pulsing through your veins? 0;ni you finish a hard 
(lay's work still feeling full of pep and vitality? 
])(> you liave the deep, full chest and tlio brawny 
■dm\s of an athlete? If not, you arc not the man 
yiiu Were meant to be. 

How would you like to increase your arms one full 
inch In just 30 day.s, and your chest two full Inches 
in the same Icncth of tlm*'? Ilut that's only the 
fnundatlon. From then on ynu build up iin armimr 
plate of muscJc both Inside and out that will fire 
you with ambition, Riving the spring to your step 
and flash to ycnir eye that only an athlete Ci-n 
know. This is whi't 1 promise to do for you. Come 
on then and make me prove It. 

Send for my book— 

"MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT" 

It is chock full of photographs of myself and my 
nunu*r:)us pupils. Also contains a treatise on tlie 
human Iwdy and what can be done with it. This 
Ijook Is bound to Interest you anti thrill you. It 
will be an impetus — an Inspiration to every red 
blooded man. All I ask you to cover Is the price 
of wrapping and postage— 10 cents. Rcnitnihcr this 
dnes not obligate you in any way. Don't delay one 
nifnuto. This may be the turninp point in your 
life today. So tear off the coupon and mall at 
once while It Is on your mind. 

EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 

Dept. 1408, 305 Broadway, New York 

EARLE E. LIEDERMAN, 

Dept. 1408, 305 Broadway, New York City 

Bear Sir: — I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which 
you are to send me, without any ohlication on my 
part whatever, a copy of your latest book, "Musi-u- 
lar Development." 

Name 

Address 

City State 
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Dorothy Dalton's 
Beauty Chat 

. Miss Dorothy Daltoii, llic actress famous 
the world over for her beautiful com- 
plexion, says : "Any girl or woman can 
have a beautiful, 
rosy - white com- 
plexion and clear, 
smooth, unwrin- 
kled skin like mine 
if they will follow 
my advice and use 
Derwillo in com- 
bination with Lis- 
ka cold cream. 
Both are simple 
but very effective 
toilet preparations. 
I use Derwillo for 
the instant beauty 
it imparts and Lis- 
ka cold cream to 
cleanse the skin, 
and make it soft 
and smooth. 

It is easy to 
apply, absolutely 
harmless, and has 
a marvelous effect 
upon the skin. One 
application proves 
it. Try this com- 
bination to-day on 
your face, neck, 
hands and arms, 
and you will be delightfully surprised. 
Derwillo comes in three shades : flesh, 
white and brunette. At toilet counters 
ever\'where. 



FARN MONEY 

•^ AT HOME ' 



YOU can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
* time writing show cards. No canvassing or 
soliciting. We instruct you by our new simple 
Directograph system, pay you cash each week 
and guarantee you ateady work. Write for full 
particulars and free bookli-'t. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE 
70 Gjlbornc Building Toronto, Can, 
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Do You Use the Movies? 



Dorothy Dalton 



FonlGiven 



k LUXURIOUS SEDU 
The Wandirful ALL- 
YEAR CAR — Electric 
STARTER and LIGHTS 
— Drive Tour Ora Car 




it. Send us your _ 
swcr and become 
member of 
our ^reat 
Auto Club. 
Win Grand 
PrizcB in- 
c I u d I n K 
Ford Se- 
daniOtlier 




A cohool Rl 
' 14 recently won Auti> 



valuable prizes and hundro<is of dollars In Cash (riven. Every- 
body Winsl So easy you will bo surprised. We've Riven away 
many Antos. Why not yon?^Send your answer today. 
Ford Wlllson, Mcr.Mt W. Ohio SI, Dept. 2552, Chicago.lU. 




quickly cleared of 

Pimples. Blackheads, 

Acne Eruptions on the 

face or body — Enlarged Pores, 

ly or Shiny Skin. Cleab-Tonb 

een Tried, Tested and Proven 

i merits in over 100,000 test cases. 

"^^fF^tr r WRITE TODAY for my 

1^^^ U<fr r i^ceBooklet— "AClear- 
■jft A^fci^Jfc»< Tone Skin"— telline how 
■ I cured myself after being afflicted fif teenyears. 
B E. S. GIVENS. 237 Chemical Bldp., Kansas Cil».Mo. 
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ing glass balls doesn't seem quite so 
desirable after you've seen a drunken 
comedian crawling about a lloor mak- 
ing friendly overtures to it. Knick- 
knacks, what-nots, and all the bric- 
a-brac that used to crowd our homes 
diminish in their sentimental value 
after they have been pictured re- 
[ieatedly on the screen as the typical 
background of commonplace people. 
And what chance has the hard old 
horsehair sofa after you've seen ])eo- 
ple on the screen sinking comfortably 
into overstuffed chairs? 

The association of ideas is always 
a curious and interesting thing, but 
it is particularly so in the way it 
makes motion pictures the most in- 
fluential interior decorator in the 
country. A tastefully furnished room 
in a furniture store, or pictured in 
the pages of a magazine is inanimate, 
but as the background for scenes in 
a motion picture it Ijecomes imbued 
with the qualities of the characters 
who are sup])osed to live there. Thus 
the idea of popularity liecomes linked 
with the kind of furnishings you saw 
in a Bebe Daniels picture, for in- 
stance ; the idea of languorous ease 
accompanies all chaise longues like 
the ones you have seen Gloria Swan- 
son reclining on; and a genial, hearty 
warmth is associated with such home- 
like and comfortable surroundings as 
some of Thomas Aleighan's and luhel 
Clayton's pictures have. 

There is an enormous class of peo- 
ple who are a little bit scornful of 
interior decorators, who think that an 
interior-decorated home is of neces- 
sity an austere, bizarre collection of 
bird cages, striped walls, and ornate 
sofa pillows. They will have none of 
the advice of decorators connected 
with furniture stores. But at a mo- 
tion-picture show when a scene shows 
a room furnished just as they'd like 
to have one. they think of it as a 
room belonging to the characters in 
that picture — not as a strikingly good 
example of a decorator's art. And 
they get ideas for fixing up their 
own homes from pictures, never real- 
izing that they are absorbing some of 
this interior decorators' propaganda. 
For some time every .set in a motion 
picture put out by one of the big 
companies has been the work of an 
expert interior decorator. 

The De Mille jMctures can hardly 
be said to have exerted a good influ- 
ence on home decorating — but that 
they have exerted a big influence is 
certain. Even now. long after the 
release of "Why Change Your Wife." 
he still gets offers to buy that sofa 
of Bebe Daniels'. 

All this about clothes and homes 



merely fringes the subject of the in- 
fluence motion pictures wield, ju-t 
look about you and you will find tha: 
they are affecting all sorts of activ- 
ities in an endless variety of ways. 
The fact that they are enlivening the 
study of history and geography for 
children is important — but no less im- 
])ortant to the children is the fact that 
their latest and most popular sport 
came from motion pictures. 

This sport is slow motion. It was 
born of children's natural desire to 
imitate the strange things they see — 
when they .saw the "Analysjs of Mo- 
tion" pictures which were put out 
with such great success by the Pathe 
company they were seized with a de- 
sire to try to move the way the peo- 
]>le in the pictures did. When a pro- 
cession of small boys comes down a 
street trying to imitate Babe Ruth 
at one eighth his normal speed it looks 
as though they had all been seized 
with some strange new variety of fits. 
But the children love this exercise, 
.\nd as it demands a high degree of 
skill to go through motions at much 
less than their normal rate of speed 
and still keep one's balance, the chil- 
dren probably won't tire of it soon. 

These same .slow-motion pictures 
are responsible for some interesting 
eccentric dances in Broadway shows, 
and these in turn are largely respon- 
sible for a new slow glide that is be- 
coming popular in New York restau- 
rants. Incidentally, the new dance 
crazes travel much more quickly via 
the movies than they used to when 
they were carried back home by stu- 
dents returning from Eastern schools. 
Many of the extras employed in ball- 
room .scenes are expert dancers, and 
they introduce the very newest steps 
into cabaret scenes in pictures. It's 
sad for the flappers throughout the 
country who are on the lookout for 
new stuff" that these scenes glow for 
such a brief instant on the screen. 

All this and much more the motion 
pictures and their interesting person- 
alities aft'ect. Hasn't the fashion for 
long, blond curls subsided since the 
imitation I\Iary Pickford type has 
l:)een superseded on the screen by 
other young-girl types? When the 
bobbed-hair craze began to subside, 
wasn't it revived when Dorothy Dal- 
ton, Anna O. Nilsson. and beauteous 
others cut theirs? Can't you foresee 
in the popularity of Rodolph \^alen- 
tino a very succe.ssful social season 
for all yoimg men of foreign t\-pe 
who resemble him even slightly? 

This is what thev have done— what 
they are doing. They are the magic 
crystal into which any one can look 
and find guidance. 
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Chaplin and the Ladies 

Continued from page 18 

A note! I do not know any word 
that has struck me more forcibly in 
relation to Chaplin's art. A note! 
Something less than a theme! The 
infinitesimal atom in the world of 
artistic impulse! It was out of such 
atoms of melody that Beethoven built 
a whole symphony! It was out of 
such primitive fragments that Soph- 
ocles constructed a Greek drama ! 
It was out of such a momentary 
glimpse of eternal values perhaps 
that Michelangelo fashioned a group 
of angels! Verily Chaplin is the 
classic feeling of the films personi- 
fied and humanized ! Verily he goes 
to the very fount of art for his im- 
pulse and his inspiration ! Comedian 
of the drab, the sordid he may be 
in the eyes of many, but comedian 
with a soul of such intense artistic 
seriousness, that he fuses both the 
gay and the tragic in one rapturous 
flame of j^ersonal genius ! 

When I first outlined this article 
to myself I intended it simply as a 
study of Chaplin and his relation to 
the eternal feminine. It would be 
impossible to keep within the narrow 
confines, because Chaplin himself de- 
fies such boundaries. You cannot 
consider his life without considering 
his work, you cannot consider his 
work without considering himself. 
They register like complementarj col- 
ors. You look at the red, and the 
green conies into view ; ycu see tiie 
purple, and the flash of yellow like 
sunlight blinds you ; you glim])se the 
serene blue, and the warmth of 
orange pervades your senses. With 
prismatic effect the colors of his ego 
appear, and then blend again in the 
light, the laughter, the gleaming 
pathos that belong to Chaplin as you 
see him on the screen. 

Everything that Chaplin does is 
iindebatably stamped with his own 
personality. You cannot imagine one 
of his comedies as existing without 
himself. It would be as impossible 
as "Hamlet" without the melancholy ; 
Dane, to whom Chaplin, in his moodi- j 
ness, his philosophic meanderings. his 
tragic perspective, bears a singular | 
relationship. 

With Harold Lloyd and others it 
is different. They build with the 
mechanical ingenuity of rarest talent 
at times, but it is possible to con- 
ceive of another as assuming their 
place. Whatever personality Lloyd 
has, for instance, is largelv an out- 
growth of. self-development, horn- 
rim spectacles, and an nth-power 
cleverness. Rut whatever personality 
Chaplin has is born of himself — is ' 
himself. 

Those who have known him long j 




fi^GET THIS WONDERFUL RING. IF YOU CAN TELL IT FROM A GENUINE DIAMOND SEND IT BACK % 

'l'he?G amazing-, beautiful ('OUODITE diamondj positively match Ki-nuinc uiiimo.Ki.'-'. in cvory way — same trlittcr, 
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Wear a Corodite Diamond lO DAYS FREE 



Mitke thiit tost. You rfitc nnthini;. Wear ■ Gsnuino Corodito 
and a diamond sido by side on the sama f Ingar for 10 days. If 
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free with eaeh rin«. 
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Swap? 



Something you don't want for 
something you do want. 

See this latest big feature in 
Western Story Magazine. 

One Reader Writes: 

^'Received so rnany replies 
that I could start in business." 

Another Writes: 

*'Sure did get results." 

And Another Said: 

"Please stop my ad as I have 
gotten rid of my guns to good 
advantage and received 287 
letters." 



/■ 



See the Swapper*s Department in 

Western Story 
Magazine 




TRADE MARK REG. 

Badie with Bnthaswect. It adds the final touch nf dainty luxuriousness to your bath — cools, 

refreshes and invicrorat'^'i. Batha<=weet kr^pp? th" skin Foft and smooth. 

PERFUMES YOUR BATH— SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 

Three sizes, 25c, 50c and $1. At drug and department stores. Send 10c for miniature can. 

Bnthasweet imparts the softness of rainwater and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 

■^ THE C. S. WELCH CO. DEPT. CG, 
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Dark Lashes 

That Glisten 

You can have expressive eyes, with long 
dark lashes instantly with LIQUID 
LASHLUX. Applied with a liny glass 
rod. it beads the lashes and makes them appear 
thjclcrr and lonRcr. Moisture does not aflecl 
LJquid Lashlux— it will not run or smear even 
aher swimming. Absolutely Harmless. 
At nighl apply Gilorleu Lashlux Cream lo keep 
your lashes soft and promote their growth. 
Liqiiid Lashlux (black or brown). 75c: Cream 
(black, brown or colorfpss). 50c, at Drug and 
Department Stores or by mail. 

Send !0c for a sienerous sample 
of the new Liquid Lashlux. 

ROSS COMPANY 
1 81 Grand Street New York I 



LASHLUX 

means luKuriant lashes 



"Your Chance as a 
Screen Actor" 

It contains ninety-six pages of in- 
formation, h\ which yon will he ahle 
definitely to decide whether or not 
the screen is to he your profession. 

This book is only 25 cents a copy. 

To procure one, address the book 
department. 

STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 



79 Seventh Avenue. 



New York City 



The road to beauty 

Vi-Rex Violet Rays 



i^ 



Some people are dull, drab, uninteresting and 
sickly! Others are vital, compelling and mag- 
nilie! WHICH ARE 
YOU? It is all a mat- 
ter oc vitality and 
' health. Violet Rays 
put newlifointo over- 
taxed and sluggish tis- 
sues; penetrate and in- 
vigorate all the muscles 
and nerves of the body: 
pive new tone and vitality 
to the entire body. 

Try Violet Rays 
at our risk! 

^ On this liberal offer you c:in Ret 
this wonilerful miu-hine without 
risking a ponny. You can enjoy 
the ileiightt'ul sensation of the 
Violet Ray treatment in your own 
home. Just write to-Uay fur par- 
ticulars of this special offer. 




Wonderful beauty fDE'E' 
book sent I RElIj 

A fully illustrated, thoroughly 
descrintive booklet tcllintt in de- 
tail of this srreat new machine 
will be sent you free. It tells 
about our Ten Day Free Trial offer 
wiiicli is made for a limited time. 
Don't delay. Write now. while this 
special offer is still in effect. Address: 

VI-REX ELECTRIC CO. 

Depl.lSS. 326 W. Madison SL 
Chicago. III. 



say that he was the same sort of per- 
son years ago that he is now. Chap- 
lin himself declares that outside of 
an accumulation of knowledge and 
e.\j)erience, he does not actually feel 
any different than he did at live years 
of age. 

W hen he was on the stage, I am 
told, he exhibited the same moody 
tendencies that he does to-day. He 
sought solitude just as he does to- 
day, and he gave vent to his spirit 
of play in some such extravagance 
of temperament as the dance which 
he ])erfornied at the Coconut Grove. 
.\lways he has remained the same 
delicate type, remarkably sensitive to 
im]5ressions, touched with a subtle 
self-consciousness, keenh- alive to 
suffering, personally a tragic figure, 
Ijut strangely, vibrantly, magnificently 
alive to the workings of his genius. 

Will Chajilin marry? I do not 
know. Let him answer for himself. 

"There is no telling; I am a sen- 
timentalist. A beautiful sunset. 
Let's admire it. Why not? Just as 
well as the antics of a flea." A 
quaint contrast this, between eternal 
beauty and the indefinably, the mi- 
nutely grotesque. You .grasp at it a 
little uncertainly, not absolutely sure 
whether you have heard aright, and 
then \-ou feel beyond the longing of 
the man for the ideal in love and life. 

I suppose if Charlie ever does 
marry hap])ily it will be to some- 
body who can meet his changes of 
mood, keep pace with his desire for 
])lay. with his longing for mental ad- 
venture, and who can understand him 
too in that all-imiiortant thing, his 
work. A difilcult test this. Even his 
best friends find it baffling on occa- 



sion. But, I believe, there will al- 
ways be these three sides (if one may 
use so definite a term in regard to 
a [)erson so elusive) to Chaplin, and 
tlicy overlap — Chaplin, the eternal 
child-seeking, delicate, and fleeting 
gayety ; Chaplin, the thinker and 
.seeker; Chaplin, the artist, through 
whom the other two are blended into 
the character of the man with the 
derby hat, the cane and the mustache 
— the tragi-comic clown. 

Chaplin may, as some of his 
friends say, marry in haste. And of 
course he may repent at lei.sure. 
Let's not be pessimistic, though. 
Still — it wouldn't astonish me in the 
least. After a long hard session of 
work on some picture, white-hot con- 
centration, there coir.es sometimes the 
inevitable reaction, the thought that 
maybe life is slipping away. Per- 
haps such a marriage would be hajijiy, 
perhaps not. Who knows? 

Again — there is that quiet, flower- 
like romance with Lila Lee — growing 
by degrees into the bloom of a fine 
companionship, an as.sociation of 
charm. Lila is so girlish, seemingly 
so well-balanced, devoid of petty 
conceits — natural, reserved. She is 
somewhat taller than Charlie, the 
gossijis say. But — myself, sometimes 
I think they make a very engaging 
couple — if one dare to sjieak so con- 
ventionally about them. She is so 
delicately fashioned, and Charlie, 
without his mustache. ])resents such 
a trim and highly vitalized ajipear- 
ance. a certain eternal youth fulness. 
In a way, they seem externally the 
direct comi^lements of each other — 
and vet 



Romances of Famous Film Folk 



Continued fr 

The young people were getting 
happily settled when a new blow fell ! 

The war — and they must be .sepa- 
rated. 

Burt volunteered, of course, like 
scores of other thoroughbred young 
men. He went to Vancouver to train, 
and ^^'anda went to visit him once 
in camp. 

"I couldn't get into it," said P)urt 
with just that sliadc of regret which 
tinges most men's voices when they 
s]icak of the big combat for which 
they were all set to go, but which 
many did not enter. 

"My goodness. I was glad he 
didn't!" said W'anda. "Though of 
course T pretended to encourage him 
about enlisting. It was the thing to 
do." 

And then Wanda went over to the 
piano to play for me. Piano play- 
ing in a home, at least piano plaving 
of the really accomplished, brilliant 



om page 21 

sort, seems to be a lost art in these 
days of phonographs, radios, patent 
player iiianos. and other musical de- 
vices of the self-made variety. .So 
it's mightily refreshing to see \\'anda 
seat herself at the piano and ])lay 
with a sure touch, while she says: 

"Do you like Chopin or Mozart or 
Grieg?" 

The Hawleys live in a rather large, 
beautiful house on a broad street in 
Hollvwood. and. being young and full 
of bounding health and life and good 
fortune and enjoying that intangible 
something made up of a combination 
of congenial tastes and temperaments 
known as compatibility, they are as 
hapnv a couple as you'll find in the 
world. 

.After all. the course of true love 
does run smooth sometimes, even 
after marriage. It has been doing 
it for five years now in the case of 
Wanda and Buit. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 



Agents and Help Wanted 



HE A DETECTIVE. Excellent opportiinit.v. 
C"iMi pay. Iiiivi'l. Wrilc i'. T. I.iiilwi^'. 4'M 
Westovcr I'.uikliti!;,. Kansas City, Mo. 



MKy — Aj^o 17 to 55. IC.\peiience unneces- 
sary. Travel : make secret investi.L'ations. r"- 
porl.s. SalarUs : expen.ses. American I'oreian 
lieteetive Agency. 114. St. Louis. 



DETECTIVES EAUX I'.IG MONEY, Travel. 
Exi-ellent <>pp'>rlunity. I*:xp<'rien<*e unneces- 
sary. l':irtieulars free. Write, American 
Detective System. 1!)0S Broadway, N. Y. 



WE START YOU IN BI'SINRSS. fiirnisliins 
everylliinjr ; men and wiinieii ,<."<• In .^IKil 
Weekly (ipi'ratini; our "Speciallv Candv Eac- 
t(irli:<" anywhere. Booklet frei. W. Ilillver 
Kaysdale. Drawer 29, East Orange, N. .T. 



BIG MONEY AM) EAST SALES. Every 
owner liuys jrold initials for his auto. You 
chaiKe !<].:,<>. make IJl.So. Ten orders daily 
easy. Wrile for particulars and free samples. 
.\nieriean .MonoKiam Co., Dept. 171) East 
Oraiif-'e, X, .1. 



A(;EXTS, ^m lo .f^OO a Week. Eree Sam- 
ple's, (iold SiKU Leth-rs for Store and OlUce 
Windows. .\ny one can do it. Bi^' di'mand. 
l.ilii'ral offer lo general aj^ents. .Metallic Let- 
ter Co., 4;!1T X. Clark St., Chicago. 



BE A RAILWAY TKAEFIC IXSPECTOU! 
.SHI) lo :i-jrt() moiilhly, expenses paid after ,'{ 
inoiuhs' spare-lime study. Splendid oppor- 
Innities, l'<isiti<m jiuaranteed <u- inoni'y re- 
funded. Write for Free Booklet C.N-l'S. Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 



LAI!(;E MAXri'ACTrUER wants af-'ents : 
sell advert isi'd brand men's shirts direct to 
wearer. No capital or experience riMpiired. 
I'l'ee samples. Madison Mills. 505 Broadway. 
New York. 



.S75.00 to .Sl.-iO.no WEEKLY. Free samples. 
Lowest priced ;.'cdd window letters for stores, 
offices and autos. .Xnyhodv can do it. Large 
demand. Exclusive lerritorv. .\cnie Letter 
Co., :;800 Z, congress, Chicafto, 



WAXTED — Men over 17. Uallwav Mail 
Clerks. .Si:;5-.«l!i."'i month. List positions free. 
Franklin Institnte. Dept. F-2. Hocliester. X. Y. 



AGEXTS— 200% profit. Wonderful little 
article: .somethinj; new: sells like wildfire; 
carry in poeki't : wrili' at once for Free Sam- 
ple. Allien Mills, (ien. Mgr., 5000 American 
BIdg.. Cincinnati. Ohio. 



GOVT RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS start 
.SIMM month : expenses paid. Specimen ex- 
amination (piestions free. Columhns Institnte. 
B-:;. Columluis. Ohio. 



MEN WAXTED to make Secret Investiga- 
tions and reports. Experience unnecessarv. 
Write .1. Ganor, Former Gov't Detective, 120. 
St. Louis. 



Automobiles 



AT'TOMOBILE Owners. Garagemen, Me- 
chanics, Repairmen, send for free copy of our 
current issue. It contains helpful, instructive 
information on overhauling, ignition tron- 

liles wirinc enphiiretnrG tsfnmrrn linfferte<i 
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information on overhauling, ignition trou- 
bles, wiring, carburetors, storage batteries, 
etc. Over 140 pages, illustrated. Send for 
free copy todav. .\utomobllc Digest. n,"!0 But- 
ler Rldir Cineinnnti 



Patents and Lawyers 



INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guidebook "IIow To (Jet 
Your I'ateut. " .Send sketch or description for 
our opinion of its patentable nature. Ran- 
<lolpli & Co., Dept. 412, Washington. D. C. 



I'.VTENTS. Highest references. Rates rea- 
sonable. Best results. I'roniptness assured, 
liooklet free. Watson E. Coleman. I'ateut 
Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington. D. C. 



PATEXTS, Trademark. Copyright, fore- 
most word tree. Correspondence solicited. 
Uesulls procured. Charges reasonable. Write 
Metzger, Washington. 



I'ATEXTS. Write tor Record of Invention 
Blank and free guide l)ook. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its 
patentable nature. Highest references. 

I'rompt .\ttention. Reasonable Terms. Victor 
.1. Evans & Co. 7(57 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 



Short Stories and Photoplays 



FRICE to writers — a wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggesiions. ideas: 
the .\ B C of successful Stor.v and Movie 
writing. .Absolutely Free. .lust address 
.Mithors' Press, Dept. Si), .\iiburn, -\. Y. 

WRITE News Items and Short Stories for 
pay in spare time. Copvri^'lit Book and plans 
free. I'ress Reporting Syndicate (406), St. 
Louis, Mo. 



WRITE PIKVroi'LAYS: $2."— .<;.l(lO paid 
any one for snitaiile ideas. Experienci- un- 
necessarv : coniplete outline Free. Producers 
LeaL'ue. 4;',!) St. Louis. 



WRITERS! Stories, Poems, Plays, etc. are 
wanted foi* publication. Literary Bureau, 175, 
llannilial .Mo. 



I'HOTOPL.WS WAXTEIt for California 
Producers: also Stories. Submit mannseripts, 
or. if a beginner, write for Free Plot Chart 
iind liit.iils. Harvard Company, 560, San 
Francis<'o. 



EDITORIAL SERVICE for professional and 
amateur authors — Criticism, revision, mar- 
keting. Harold Ellingson, P.-52:i, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 



AMBITIOrS WRITERS— send today for 
Frei^ copy .Vmerica's leading magazine for 
writers of photoplays, stories, poems, songs. 
Instructive, helpful. Writer's Digest, 005 
I'.utler Building, Cincinnati. 



BOOK .MAXrSCRIPTS WAXTED! Any 
subject, immediate reading and report. Dor- 
ranee, Publishers, :{08 Walnut St., Philadid- 
phia. 



Help Wanted — Female 



Songs, Poeris, Etc. 



^a — .$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops at 
home, experience unnecessary ; particulars for 
stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 110, LaGrange. 
Ind. 



L.VDIES do .vour own hemstitching and 
picoting: attachment tits any machine, .$2.50. 
Buttonhole .$.S. Hand embroiderer $5.50. 
.\gents wanted. E. Stephenson, 22 Quincy, 
Chicago. 



Florida Real Estate 



WRITE FOB LARGE LIST of farms 
groves, hotels and stores for sale. Florida 
Investment Company, Tampa, Florida, 



SONGWRITERS! Learn of the public's 
demand for songs suitable for dancing and 
the opportunities greatly changed contlitions 
olTer new writers, obtainalile only in our 
••Songwriters Manual ^V (Juide" sent free. 
Submit your Ideas for si 
criticism and adviie. W. 

pose music, secure eopyrimit anu iticiiiiare 
free publication or out right sale of song.s. 
Knickerbocker Studios, "MA Gaiety Bldg., Xew 
York. 



at oiK-e for fri'e 
i-i'vise poems, com- 
lit and facilitate 
of songs. 



SO.NG WRITERS. Wrile for my proposi- 
tion today. Howard Simon, 22 West Adams 
.\ve., Detroit, .Mi<h. 



FREE BOOKLICT •'Song Writing I'acts." 
Song I'oems Wanted. Free Examination. We 
write music, f.acililate publication. Success- 
ful .Song Service. 240 West 4(ith Street, New 
Y'ork. Department .1. 



WOXDERFI'L PROPOSITIOX tor song 
poem lU' melodv writers. Ray Hibbeler. D-102, 
4040 Dickens .Vve., Chicago. 



YOU write the words for a song. We'll 
compose the music free and pulilisli same. 
Send song-poem to-dav. B. Lenox Co., 271 
W. 125th St., Xew York. 



WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SOXG. We 
comi,ose music. Our t'hief of Staff wrote 
nian.v big song-hits. Sidiinit your song-poem 
to us at (Uice. .New York Melodv Corp., 
402 Fitzgerald Bblg., Xew York. 



Stammering 



ST-STU-T-T-TERIXG And Stanimering 
t'ured at Home. Instrui-tive booklet free. 
Walter McDonnell, so I'oiomac P.aiik Build- 
ing. Washington, D. C. 



Vaudeville 



GET ON THE STAGE. I tell you how! 
Send stamp for instructive Stage P.ook and 
particulars. K. La Delle, Bo.x 557, Los 
.\ngeles, (.'al. 



Shorthand 



SHORTHAND. Best practical system. 
Learn surprisingly easy, few hours: speed 
through pleasant practice. Proof lessons and 
brochure free. King Institute. EC-26, Sta- 
tion F, New York. 



Photography 



KODAK ROLL DEVELOPED and six good 
prints 25 cents — coin or stamps. Cow'.ck 
Studio, Springfield, Ohio. 



Astrology 



BE WISE! BE CIIEERFT'L ! BE PROS- 
PEROt'S ! New way iilan lirings wonderful 
results. Valuable pointers and your person- 
ality revealed for 10 cents and birtlidate. 
Thomson-IIeywood. Dent. ."iOO, Chronicle 
lildg.. San Frani'isco. Cal. 



ARE YOTI STTCCESSFT^L? Send dime and 
hirth date for scientific information on busi- 
ness, marriage, health, investments, to Plato, 
oldest astrologer. Box 102. Buffalo, N, Y. 
One year's events one dollar. 
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From Gray Hair and middle aged 
appearance to the attractiveness 
of youth in 15 minutes, 

Inecto Rapid is the discovery of Dr. Emile, Pas- 
teur Institute. Paris and differs from all other 
hair colorings because, it repigmentizes the 
hair shaft instead of only coating the surface. 
It is specifically guaranteed to color gray, faded 
or streaked hair to its original shade in fifteen 
minutes. The color is absolutely permanent 
and so natural it cannot be detected from 
nature even under a microscope. It cannot 
injure the hair or interfere with grow/th and is 
not affected by sunshine, salt water, shampoo- 
ing, perspiration, Turkish Baths and doesn't 
prevent permanent weaving. 

97'^ of the be«t European hairdressers use It as well as 
the finest American parlors. 

Thousands of women apply It In (lie privacy of their 
own homes. 

SEND NO MONEY 

Write for particulars with proof and our 

"Beauty Analysis Chart" Form M-4. 

INECTO Inc.. Laboratories and Demonstration Saloo 

33-35 West 46th Street, New York, N, Y. 



factory to Rider 

JtSaves liO to'^e2.5 on the Hunger Bi- 
cycle you select from 44 Styles, colors 
•nd sizes. l>elivert''l ir- t-oii apimtvai tx- 
prcAitprcpald for 30 Days' Free Trial. 

■ VinOnUOIUrajan'l u^c at unce on 

Khbout liucrai year tn pay i ' 



Tires - . _ 

^» new pricco, wonderful yo day trial offer Bad terms. 

Mead n^*** *?5ip*!?y "S- ' '' 

aV»tt\I Depi. sioi. Chicago irco cnuioc 



' 'II III III III— _ __ "' 111 III I" 

No MORIPIMPLES 



A GUARAXTKED REMEDY 

for pimples, lilacJi liL-ads. a<'lio. p<'7.t'iHii and 
other skin disonli-rs made from the forrailla 
of a .Iiilms Hdi'Uins Skin Spcflalisi. 

KLEARSKIN— SI Pay Postman 

NnthliiK like It on the market. Mfim-y 
back If it fails. Will nut smart. Directions 
ullh t-i'.i-ti litntle. 

KLEARSKIN INSTITUTE. SUITE J IS 
too U. Eiitaw Street Bnltimore, Mrt. 



S£A/0 NOMON£Y.> 



DIAMONDS 

For a Few Cents a Day 




Send No Money 

Wo will send you— upon 
your simple request — 
your choice of diamond 
barKains— the Neatest 

In America! Do not 8«*nd n 
pt'Hiiy in odviinci.'. Wtisn 
the rinneoRiid examine it. 
You are the jmiKC. If It Is 
not, wiMiuiit exception. th« 
KroBt«r.t v:ilae you have ever 
set-n, K'-nd ltb:ick-at our 
expunge! If you decide to 
ktvp it. It Is your.t-lor a 
few cents a day. You may 
or<l.T direct frum this ad- 
vertisement If you Willi). 
Uon'tBend a ecnt. xoudo 
DotrIsk*penny. 

Charge-Accoant Plan 

By our new cIiarKe-account 
Dian, you tnny puy for youi' 
ciiuice of Iiuii^ri. ds of pieces 
of exquisiut j.'welry in auma 
BO nnKill tt);it yiu would 
nover thinlt of ttavinK tlu-m. 
You are al^o Kuariinterd 3 
percent yearly dividends 
— and a G percent boous 
may be earned. 

Send (or Bargain Book 

Send your namo and addres-i 

tod.iy foro'-r new I'^ii-iiaga 

boolt. sSsw!:!!! liundicilE of 

unniatchii'>io diamond bar- 

Rr.'iis. Sent absolutely 

Iree. Itexplntnntlie divf- 

d^'Rd offer anil I><<n(i»plaD. 

Wnta today to Oept. 1750 




Over the Teacups 

Continued from page 48 



show unless some picture star lias 
seen it and liked it? Well, Helene 
Chacl\vick"s favorite when I saw her 
was Doris Keane in 'The Czarina.' 
But she was going to shows ever}- 
night and sometimes in the after- 
noon too while she was here so maybe 
she found something else she liked 
better. I didn't see her the last day 
she was here : she was busy buying 
enough books to read all the way 
back to California. Her mother came 
East with her and kept her from be- 
ing bored on the train by playing pi- 
nochle, but Helene was going back 
alone. 

"Alice Terry and Rex Ingram are 
expected in New York almost any 
day. You know they are going to 
make 'Toilers of the ."^ea' u]) on the 
Maine coast and in a studio here. 
Every one is crazy to meet her. .\nd 
^lary Thurman didn't go back West 
as she had planned, because Dick 
Rarthelmess offered her a chance to 
plav opposite him in his next picture, 
and naturally she stayed for that. 

''.\nd who else do you suppose is 
here? Xita Xaldi. By the time she 
finished 'Blood and Sand" every one 
in the Lasky studio out on the Coast 
was so enthusiastic over her work 
that they're predicting big things for 
her now. She is only going to stay 
in Xew York long enough to see a 
few friends and ])ack her trunks and 
then she'll be off to California again. 
Play openings here will never be the 
same without her ; it was always .such 
a relief to know that no matter how 
had a play was the evening would 
be well spent watching her." 

"But the perfume. Eann\-, t!ie per- 
fume. You promised to tell me about 
that." 

"Oh. that " she remarked casu- 

allv. "I got so many letters from 
])eople asking what kind of perfume 



different players used that 1 dropped 
in to see every one I could think of 
to ask them. And everywhere I went 
they'd answer me by dabbing their 
favorite jjerfume on me. It was 
lovely so long as all }. had was a bit 
of Lillian Gish's exquisite jasmine 
on my handkerchief and some of Co- 
rinne Griffith's interesting mixture of 
L'Origan and Ambre Antique on my 
hands, but by the time I'd run in to 
see Mabel Ballin and Ho]>e Hamp- 
ton and Doris Kenyon and Betty 
BIythe — well, you notice the state 
I've reached now. The worst of it 
is, most of the players haven't any 
one favorite perfuir.e ; they just buy 
a lot of them, usually because they 
like the shajie of the bottles, and then 
they use a delicate, haunting scent or 
a pungent. Oriental one according to 
the mood they're in. There is a 
woman here who invents perfumes 
for people, says she expresses their 
individuality in a scent and that they 
never should use any other. But lots 
of them get tired of exjiressing their 
own j)ersonality. it's like ])laying one 
ty]ie of role all the time, and they 
want to get reckless and express a 
personality like somebody else's once 
in a while." 

Famiy reached for her vanity case, 
and as she moved I caught a whiff of 
conflicting scents. Exuding the i>er- 
fume of gardenias, roses, violets, or- 
chids, lilies of the valley and heavy 
.sandalwood, she started for the door. 

"Where are you going?" I asked 
interestedly. 

"I just remembered," she gasped, 
"that there is a perfumer on. the next 
street who is creating a perfume for 
Mae IMurray. I'm off to get some. 
See you to-morrow." 

"Not." I announced firmly, "un- 
less vou're shut up in an air-tight 
case.'"' 



Not Quite a Hero 



cJMLYON 6 CO. 

1 Maiden Lane, New York N.Y. 



Continued from page 51 

However, to tell you more about it is always a good one. Valentino 

Rambova. Her name is ^Vinifred decided that she was the one girl in 

Hudnut, and she might have become the world for him. Much sought 

a rich and popular debutante if she after and the target of thousands of 

hadn't jiossessed individuality enough warm letters, he thought only of 

to join the Russian dancers. It was Natasha. At a crucial moment in 

then that she was obliged to change his career she kept his head from 

her name. She studied drawing, being turned, she guided him by her 

She learned to support herself and good sense and good judgment, 

think for her.^elf. And what is she like, this envied 

W'hen Nazimova decided to pro- woman? She is tall, slim, dark, and 

duce "Camille," she was impressed beautiful. \\'ith plenty of claim to 

by Natasha Rambova's abilitv and distinction, her first thought is for 

engaged her. It was during this j^ro- Valentino's career. Like Valentino, 

duction that she met Valentino, she is rather shy and reticent. She 

I-ove at first sight is an old story, but prefers not to talk about herself. 








SEM-PRHY 
JO-VE'MY 



Sempre 
Giovine 

.Aleaninq 

tioc 

Oh, Youthl Tender as the 
blush of early dawn and 
fresh as the sparkling dewl 
What can I do to preserve 
thee! This longing finds 
echo in every human heart. 

Youth is not merely a 
matter of years — for the old 
may look young and the 
young may look old. A fine, 
clear complexion gives 
youth to the appearance. 
Keep your complexion 
"always young" with Setn- 
Pray Jo-Ve-Nay. 

q4 Smooth Satiny Skin 

results from the use of this 
fragrant complexion cake, 
requiring three months in 
the making and composed 
of the very affinity oils of 
the skin itself. 

It cleanses — nourishes— 
beautifies— ridding the pores 
entirely of dust, blackheads, 
and blemishes — producing 
a smoothness as velvety as 
roses' petals. 

Prove to yourself that such a 
wonder beauty cake really ex- 
ists by sending your name and 
address for a 7-day trial size 
cake free. It will show you 
why those who use Sem-Pray- 
Jo-Ve-Nay are"aIwavsyoung." 

Sem-pray Jo- ve-nay Company i 

Dcpt. (2hS ' 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 




\Exquisiticely 
Perfumed 
-50c 
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With June Mathis, who has been a 
loyal professional friend to Valen- 
tino, she discusses all questions of 
costumes and settings. When it is 
possible, she goes to the studio to 
watch his important scenes. 

He is interested in her work. 
When Naziniova was filming ''Sa- 
lome," Valentino did all he could to 
lend his aid and encouragement. 
After the picture was completed, he 
gave several private showings at his 
home on Whitley Heights — the home 
he had purchased for Natasha. 

\'alentino's opinions on his mar- 
riage are sound: "It will be the best 
thing in the world for me. I shall 
have a clever wife to advise and en- 
courage me. I know that I shall be 
ha])py; we have the same friends, 
the same tastes, and the same ideals. 
Does an actor fall in favor with the 
public when he marries? A thou- 
sand times, no. That is an old and 
foolish idea. The actor is judged by 
his work. I am ambitious enough 
to want to be a good enough actor 
to be judged impersonally. An ac- 
tor who is unmarried i.s the target 
of many silly rumors. I think I am 
fortunate to find an intelligent and 
beautiful woman." 

You know, of course, that Valen- 
tino has been married before. His 
first wife was Jean Acker, but when 
she sued him for divorce, Valentino 
was granted the decision. If you 
have followed the papers you know 
also that Valentino and his present 
wife were notified, after the news 
of their marriage came out, that 
while their marriage was valid else- 
where, it would not be recognized 
within the State of California until 
next January, when his divorce de- 
cree will iDccome final. Undoubtedly, 
had they been lietter advised, the 
marriage would have been postponed, 
since Valentino must, on account of 
his contracts, remain in Los Angeles 
most of the time at present. That, 
unfortunately, being the case, in or- 
der to comply with the strict letter 
of the California laws, his wife left 
for the East immediately upon this 
unpleasant discovery, where it is un- 
derstood she will remain until the 
California laws will regard them as 
legally married. 

Xatasha and Valentino will be, I 
think, the most charming — and best 
looking — couple in Hollywood. They 
have established their own intellectual 
circle, and they are far from the mad 
movie set. Is she jealous of his lead- 
ing women? I don't think so. She 
merely smiles as Valentino bows to 
his favorite heroine. 

It is easy for a woman to fall in 
love with a man, but it is hard for 
her to gain his respect and devotion. 
And this Natasha Rambova has done. 
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CONQ3LIER 
'Vour Weaknesses 




STRONOFORT 
The Perfect Man 



Master yourself — correct 
your pliysiciii defects — banish 
Llic ailments tluit nutkc your 
life an existence of misery 
•iiui regret — llirow o(T the 
shacitles of CaUirrh, Consti- 
liiitioii. Iniiii;t.':stiiin, Dyspep- 
si:t. Itiul Itluoil. Kupturc. 
Itheuiiiatism. \Vc;ik Heart. 
Vital Depiction. Weal; l.,unns. 
Anemia, Nervowsncss, i'uor 
Memory, Fear, Bad IIai)its, 
etc., and tile numerous other 
results of neglecting your 
body and violatiui; natural 
law (see Consultation Cou- 
pon). Show them tliitt you 
can and will be a healtiiy, 
viKorous man with a real 
man's . amiittion. spirit and 
endurance — the powerful man 
that Creation and Civiliza- 
tion demand you to become. 



Win BacK Your 
Vigor and Vitality 

Let me help you as I have 
thousands of others. Accept 
my hand in friendship as yuu 
would a brotluT's and I will 
show you Naturi-'s Way back 
to Health and JIai)piiies8. I'll 
teach yuu how to set rid of 
the ailments and physical de- 
fects tliat are ruining your 
hody and brain. I'll build 
ymi up externally and Inter* 
nally, by the same scientiHc 
nielhnds that won for me 
the World's award as the fln- 
est t;pecimen of iibysical and 
bealtli attainment. I have 
tledicated my life to the 
tusk of rescuing sick, ailing humanitj- from the bo;; 
cf Weikness and Lost I'ower. and thousands of mv 
pupils gladly testify to the wonderful effectiveness of 
rny methods. You can apply these scieiiliHc principles 
w.th (he same 3atisfactor>' ami iiermatient results. I 
want to help you — 1 can rebuild and nstiire you "Itii 

STRONCFORTISM 

The Modern Science of Health Promotion 

Tlie Principles of Strongfortlsm are based on my 
discovery — that internal muscular hartnony and 
ttrcngth is the Key to lasting, abundant Health and 
Vitalit>'. The Heart, Lungs. Stomach, Bowels ami 
other vital organs funr-tion thru virtue of the con- 
tracting iioWiT of the muscles contained in their 
structures. tMrcuIation, Digestion, Assimilation and 
Elimination are largely tlie result of Internal mus- 
cular action. Tlie Strongfort Methods go to the 
ver>' cause of all ailments and weaknesses and by 
sclent ilically strengthening and developing the Im- 
portant internal muscles, provide 100*;i' results when 
all other methods disapiiohit. 

Once you accept StronQfortlsm, you enter a new 
life. The results are immediate and positively 
thrilling. You feel the rich blood racing thru your 
bcily — you feel new strength and power developing in 
every organ and structure — you actjuirc new poise 
wnd a magnetic personality. You can't fail with 
Slrongfortisni. I guarantee it. 

Ny Methods Are Beyond Physical Cultare 

Do not confuse tlie Science of Strongfortlsm with 
gymnastic or ordinary Physical Culture Courses. I 
am not merely a developer of bulging muscles — 1 am 
far more than that for I have devised a real science 
thru which weak, ailing nun are restored to the 
Glory of Powerful Manhood— lo the Summit of 
Health, Happiness ami Success, without the use of 
dope and drugs. lifting and stretching machines, un- 
natural deep hreati»lng, starvation diets, nerve-racking 
routines or other fuollsh fads and fancies. From start 
to tiui.sh. Strongfortism is practical, sensible and sci- 
entific and planned to suit the pupil's individual needs. 

Get My BooK— It's Free 

The truth about the scientinc application of Xatu- 
ral Law is contained in mv wonderful iv interest- 
ing hook, "Promotion and Conservation of Health. 
Strength and Mental Energy." It wili tell you 
liankly ami plainly how you can banish your ail- 
ments and build up lOO'r Health. Strength and Vi- 
t.ility. It's absolutely free. Mark the subjects on 
the free consultation coupon on which you want spe- 
cial confidential information and send with ]0c to 
help pay postage, etc. I'll do the rest. Send for 
my free book Right Now — TODAY. 

LIONEL STRONGFORT 

physical and Health Specialist 

Dept. 921 EMablished 1695 Newark. N. J. 

CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 

Mr. Lhinel Stroiufort. Dept. Ulil. Newark, X. ,L— 
IMci'.ie send me your hook. "PKOMOT ION AND 
CON.^KUVATION OF HKALTII. STIIKNOTII AND 
MIC.X'IWL KNKllOY," for postage on which I en- 
rlose a 10c piece (one ilime). I have marked (X) 
before the subject in wiiicli I am interested. 



..Colds 
. .Catarrh 

. -Asthma 
. . Hay Fever 
. -Obesity 
. . Headache 
. . Rupture 
. . Lumbago 
. Neuritis 
. . Neuralgia 
..Flat Chest 
. . Deformity 

(Describe) 
. .Successful 

Marriage 
. . Rheumatism 
. .Pimples 

Name 



. . Blackheads 
. . Inromnia 
..Short Wind 
. . Flat Feet 

. .Stomach 

D isorders 
. .Con^itipition 
. . Biliousness 
. .Torpid Liver 
. . Indigestion 
. . Nervousness 
. .Poor Memory 
. .Vital Losses 
. .Impotency 
. . Weak Eyes 
. . Despondency 
. .Diabetes 
..Weaknesses 



. Female Disorders 
. Increased Height 
. Manhood 

Restored 
.Falling Hair 
.Gastritis 
. Heart Weakness 
. Poor Circulation 
-Skin Disorders 
. Round Shoulders 
. Lung Trouble 
.Stoop Shoulders 
.Muscular 

Development 
.Great Strength 
.Prostate Troubles 
. Neurasthenia 
.THINNESS 



Age Occupation . 

Street City.' 
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Bobbed 
Hair 



Wear a 
National 

Bob 




What the Fans Think 



ConLinued from page 13 



The wnni'ii who is "uii-t»»-I'ir-mitiutf" fnini livad to 
flint. ii|)]>i'i-<*i:iti*s tlif Hire cunifurt and churm of our 
yimthfiil "Niitiiinal IJob." 

Since fashion depret'd "Ilubhi-d liair" there was a "Na- 
tional" di'iiPirid for the "hohhni" cllVrt— especially from 
the woiiiaii ulio hi-sihited to cut her imii hair. 

So we oriRiiiated the lieaittlful 
"N:iilonaI Boh" t«) elimlnato 
ciirlhm ami l)uniine — can be 
worn with lonq or hotibeil hair; 
ched uitli two tiny combs 



and ott ni a jiffy. 



We sell Artificial $1 SO 
Eye-Lashes *"" Pr. 



Send no 
MONEY 

Just sonii Htranii of ymir 
hair, niid wc h. ip y<nir ' Na- 
tional Bob" i'otnediiitoly. 
Fay pontmiin jlO.fHt no ar- 
rival. SalUfm-iion icnnran- 
toi'd. 
St-nd for free catalogue. 

'National Hairi 

i\ tlS or neml 65 cents 
for Boudoir llox of 6. Guar- 
anteeii pcrfert. extra size, 
real hnm:ui hair. State color 
ami Rtyl-' (cap or frinRc). 

NATIONAL HAIR GOODS COMPANY 

Dept. 63 368 Sixth Ave.. New York 






1^ A cents 
. wanted 



»65c 



A Slim Figure- 
One safe and sure way to obtain it 

Reauce your superHuous 
(lesli externally through 
your daily bath with fra- 
K <Td 

FLO-RA-ZO-NA 
Bath Cartons 

The Ont- ami Only exlorn.-il re- 
•er. K:iv :.n.i Hannl.-s-.. CUAK- 
AN'f'KKl) to iiMi):iin no ;ilum, cpsom 
-•^alts or Imrmt'ul iniri'i'iiiont. 
No violent f\rrci -i-s, no lil■^ri^'ation 
- .lu.it (lathe and Gcow Tliin. Thou- 
sands testify to almost miraculous 
results, l-'iiui'lfi'ii Tri>ntiUfiiiN $3.*H). 
If unitr ifrufiirint fimnot tmi'V^'i t/"u 
Hi'iul gS.OO, plus i'.^r for po'titfjr and 
intekitTj. i.>'l."'> iJr f ."inidf/'i ■ dirtrl tri 

Royal Pharmaccitlical & Perfiimeiy Co.. Inc. 
Dept. H-3. 49 E. I02d St., New York 




Yon can earn ♦iS to $50 a -week vritinf; show 
rardi in yoi-r own lionic. — No canvassing, — A 
ileasaiit profiut bio i)rofi'siiion easily and ipiiekly 
L'amt by cuiriicw simple (rniphic lilock Hvatem, 
Artihtii; ability not licccSAkry.— We teneii you 
how, and supply yon with work— DlKtauce no 
ob|i*.^t. Full p:irtifitlirs and booklet fr^i', 

WILSON METHODS LIMITED- DEPT. N 

64 1'la-st Ui>-hnioud, Toronto, Caaadn. 



I 




Shapely Ankles 

A-isyiiiirnnkii's thick andunuttrartive? 
FLK*: Ankl. K.-.liK-it»K ».:rfa.tt will re- 
iiiii'«? ami imi»-->v<- ihoni. Are thuv 
sh:ipi-ly liut »liuhtly ovt-riilumii? FLEC 
win HleiKfcrizL' tht-m. Tliis uninuu 
iTcam was croated specially for YOU, 
I >iirin»r hIoc*!) tltin harmli^HS prepamiian 
t I'diici's Inrjti' ankieH. Utn-rs «f KLEC 
wear pn-strnt-day inod**^ with ii-aur- 
aoL-u. *1.II0 iln- Uifv tube, iiiirttpaid. 

THE FLEC CCMPANV 
Dept. F, New Rochelle, N. V. 

Send 2-t*ent stftnip today lor at!ra<;tiv<- folder. 



SP% MY5TO WONDER 



I tl-Ld YUU wi(a or huob;ind---how 

.■■•■•*» " ^^ nianv chiltircn you will 

havc---liaw lonjr you will livc---how much 

money you will hiivc---I,ov«-?.--Hat«?---Eiie- 

L miea?— etc. "MYSTO WONDER*'--nmusirj[ 

I and mvnterioui) iimtruniont, will annwc-r all 

, I your quontion^. Won<ierfiil onU'rUiintT. 

rtDCC — l»irectlon and (JuoRtlon K.ii.klft: iiUo a DREAM 
f IfF^ BOOK with every "Mysto Wonder," in<-loiljn)i 

■ S ltd FREE plan to make money in your nparo timo. 

SEND NO MONEY---Just your name and address. 

Pay poBtman on nnival only Stic i-lus postoifo 

MYSTO WONDER CO., 

136 Liberty Street, Dept. 450. New York City 



least ! I venture to say thai such lese 
majesty would never be indulged in by 
the most linicky fan could he lie forced 
to sit as 1 liave sat and watch the agoniz- 
ing ol a linck-teeth, untidy-haired hero- 
ine whose camera mouth ran all over her 
face at the first sign of salt water in the 
form of natural emotion when cast oft' by 
her lover ; or, through a faulty acquaint- 
ance with the German language, to be ' 
trapped into viewing one of the unmen- 
tionable releases termed "serials." where 
yards of good-sized snake embrace the 
heroine in a most un-Plalonic fashion and 
the hero gives the villain the paper just 
in time to save him from tearing up the 
child. That's Art, dear people, Euro- 
pean Movie Art — all with capital letters! 
And you've liccn spared it. I don't know- 
why, because there are a great many more 
inidescrving people in this world than I 
am, for they assail the perfection of our 
most beloved stars — and yet awav ivilh 
it! 

Consider for a moment the sartorial 
perfection of Agnes .\yres. Did 5-ou ever 
sec her with her coiffure halfway down 
her back or her make-up on sideways? 
Xo ; her simplest coiffure is always Iioth 
neat and absolutely becoming. Her 
make-up never does anything but enhance 
her wonderful lieaut\', no matter how 
many times and roufrhly she is kissed by 
an overardeut lover. B'lt that's .\merican, 
good and zealous pulilic. truly .American, 
and so is the particular attention with 
which our actresses are clothed. .And, 
oh, it is grateful to the eye to see per- 
fect-titting. gorgeous, siiitahli- clothes on 
a beautiful woman with a lovely ligure 
after seeing all manner of shapeless 
"Frauen" rumiing aroimd in what looks 
like anything they picked up first. .\s 
for our men, tlicy arc tenants of Olympus 
in looks and I'Cting beside the ones you 
see here. Xo girl ever gets a. crush on an 
actor uidcss it be ".\slan," who is very 
good looking. The most of them are too 
hopele>sly homely. 

It is true I have seen a few beautiful 
Women in a few good pictures. I can 
mention two, the most beautiful woman 
in the best picture being, of course, Pola 
Negri in "Sappho." That 'cas a good pic- 
ture — even in comparison with ours it was 
wonderful. The other was the film 
"l.ady Hamilton," of great historical in- 
terest and uell photograrhed. too. T don't 
know where they .got the man who looked 
so much like I.ord Xelsoii. but it is cer- 
tain that no snscentible tlapper would ever 
fall in love with his lofik-;. 

This protest against criticism is not de- 
signed to suppress any of thai ebullient 
spirit, but you never miss the water till 
the well run~ dry. and you never know 
what good pictures they make in .America 
till you come to Europe and find out. 
Yours sincerely. 

A HoMKSICK AlIERICAN. 

P. S. — Saw a Giarlie Cliaplin comedy 
yesterday containing Charlie himself, 
Chester Conklin, and Charlie Murray. 
That combination would look pretty big 
nowadays, wouldn't it? 

Too Much Praise. 

Tn even,- magazine of the screen yoti 
will find a thrilling interview about Gloria 
Swanson. The interview-ers tell about her 
favorite perfume, how she combs her 
hair, and her being the actress all the 
time, and all that pifiFle. Rut they never 
mention the lime when she played in 
comedies with a dog, a baby, and Sylvia , 



Ashton's portly form as props to 'iicr 
beauty, which at that time had not been 
ex])loiled. .And what a dumpy little girl 
she was, with no hint of her latter-day 
distinction, which arrived when she had 
Elinor Glyn stories iud unlimited money 
to help her ! She didn't po.se then, but 
ilew around with the rest 'bi them. When 
we read about these stars in some of the 
movie magazines it is all one paean of 
praise and never any criticism of their 
work, at least that they can see very 
plainly. I think that such unlimited praise 
is spoiling many of the stars of to-day. 

M.\RV LoRR.MXE Bk.VEDICT. 

1645 Steele Street, Denver, Colorado. 

Gloria's Fans Come to the Rescue. 

In reply to Mr. Cohen's jab at Gloria 
Swanson in your May issue of "What 
the I'ans Think." I should like to say a 
few words. Of course, it will be hard to 
impress a man who cannot appreciate 
Miss Swanson's looks, clothes, et cetera, 
of the attractions of any woman. He 
wants to know who the public is that 
demands such oddities as he terms "Glo- 
ria's Vogue." Let him stand in line at 
one of the theaters where her pictures 
are shown — and he will have to .stand in 
line — and look around him. Butcher, 
baker, candlestick maker, flapper, million- 
aire, and truckster rubbing elbows. It i> 
the same public that demands curls and 
child parts of Mary Pickford, the hick 
of Charles Ray. Bill Hart's pistols and 
pony, Doug's smile, and Buster Kcaton's 
frozen face. Thai's who the public is. 

They demand from their favorites that 
which" they do best. .And as for trailing 
yards of silk liehiud her, who could do 
it lieller than Gloria does? That is why 
her pulilic goes to see her. -As far as 
fixing her hair is concerned, it is often 
the director that calls for a creation "to 
knock their eyes out." if we may believe 
the article supposedly written by the 
Lasky hairdresser. She puts those words 
in Director Sam Wood's mouth in ref- 
erence to a recent Swanson production ! 
I have seen Miss Swanson off the screen, 
and want to tell Mr. Cohen and all his 
followers I have yet to see a more taste- 
fully dressed or more sttnuiing woman. 

^iorc success to Gloria! Long years 
of stardom ! May she continue to drag 
silk Iiehind her by the yard ! 

Mrs. C. Gri:i;xe. 

San Diego, California. 



In the department "What the Fans 
Think" in the May issue of the Pictl-re- 
Pr..\v, Harry Cohen says that Gloria 
Swanson is starred because the public de- 
mand it. and says he would like to know 
w-ho this public is. Such a nuestion! 
Surely he should know without asking! 
If the people in Xewport do not rave 
ahout her they must lie strangely dilfer- 
ent from those around here. 

I, and many others, adore Gloria, not 
because, as he says, she dra.gs }ards and 
yards of silk and satin around — many 
others do the same thing — but because 
it is Gloria that is dragging it. It is 
not the clothes at all. Of course, pretty 
gowns help in all pictures, but what can 
he more beautiful than a picture with 
"our dear little Gloria" and plenty of 
striking gowns in it ? 

We shall never cease to love her. Of 
course, when we read something some 
critic has said about our favorite, it 
makes us love her or him all the more. 
Gloria is not my only favorite. I have 
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lots of them but she is one of the main 
ones. 

When the day comes that I can't see 
Gloria and my other old favorites I shall 
shed many tears, and I certainly won't 
love the movies as 1 do now. X. G. S. 

loS South Chestnut Street, Gastonia, 
North Carolina. 

Less Crush — More News. 

I like to see Rodolph Valentino on the 
screen, but with a few more stories about 
the women becoming so crazy about him 
I shall not be able to go to the theaters 
where he is billed. 1 f the writers would 
keep that sort of stuff out of their articles 
it would lie belter — not that w'e are jealous 
of \'alentino — more power to him — but it 
must be just as tiresome to him as to 
any one else, and dangerous too, for many 
a good actor has been spoiled by becoming 
a matinee idol. What we fans want is 
iirvi's. Vou may not thank me for this, 
but I had to get it out of my .system so 
that I can now go ahead and enjoy the 
rest of the magazine. Griff Gordon. 

.\'o. 6i8 Kasl Sixth Street, Oklahoma 
Citv, Oklahoma. 



Romance and Happy Endings. 

-Alter seeing "Smilin' Through" twice, j 
I feel that I must write and urge all the 
fans, begging them please not to miss this 
picture. It has been having a second 
week here, which is unusual for even 
the best films. Of course I think that 
Miss Talmadge went a long way toward 
making the picture a success, though 
Harrison Ford and Wyndham Standing 
deserve a great deal of credit for their 
wonderful support. I wish that .Vorma 
would never have to play with any one 
except Harrison Ford — they suit each 
other so perfectly. 

I hope that the producers who are m.ik- 
ing such a loud cry for public opinion 
will take a hint from the tremendous suc- 
cess of "Smilin' Through" and give us 
more such lovelj- stories of romance, for 
that is really what the public wants — ro- 
mantic stories with happy endings. 

Trix MacKkxzie. 

Box I4'J5. .\llanta, Georgia. 



The Picture Oracle 

Continued from page 95 



Kitty F. — Claire Windsor and Louis 
Calhcrn had the leads in the Lois Weber 
production, "What's Worth While ?" Now 
Claire is appearing in the Goldwyn pro- 
duction, "Brothers Under the Skin." 

WisT.\Ri.'\. — Owen Moore's latest pic- 
ture is "Reported Missing," and Pauline 
Garon plays his leading lady in it. "The 
Good Provider" and "Vour Best Friend" 
are \'era Gordon's latest. The first is 
a Co.smopolitan-Paramount production 
and the second a Warner Brothers re- 
lease. Miss Gordoir is five feet In-c and 
a half, and wei.ghs one hundred and sixty- 
five pounds. She was born in Russia. 
Molly .Malone was born in Denver. Col- 
orado, in 1897. Xo, she isn't playing in 
Goldwyn pictures any more — her latest 
screen appearance is opposite "l!ig Boy" 
Guinn Williams in a Western picture, 
"Blaze Away." 

LoRRAlXK S. — Betty Ross Clarke plays 
opposite Earle Williams in his latest pic- 
ture, "The .Man From Downing Street." 
^'es, she is married — to a nonprofessional. 
Sylvia Breamcr's latest is "Money to 
Burn," in which William Russell stars. 
F'lorence Billings' is "Love's Masquerade," 
starring Conway Tcarle. Darrel Foss is 
-Anita Stewart's leading man in "The 
Woman He Married." 

Jkrkv J. — .Mary Miles ^linter's first 
picture since her return from her vaca- 
tion trip tf) the Orient will be "The Cow- 
boy and the Lady." Mary is five feet 
two and weighs about one hundred and 
twenty-two pounds. She was born in 
1902 on .April first. 

Madeline McM. — Xo, -Agnes -Ayrcs and 
May Mc-Avoy are not sisters. Their only 
relationship is that of fellow workers — 
pardon me, artists — for the same com- 
pany. 

V. -A. .A. — Lillian Gish is not married, 
but her sister. Dorothy, is the wife of 
James Rcnnie, a stage and screen actor. 
Dorothy was born in 189S and Constance 
Talmadge in igoo. Elliott Dexter is mar- 
ried to Marie Doro, w^ho used to be a 
screen star but who is now devoting her- 
self to the stage. 

Emma L. — Charles Ray has brown hair 
and eyes and is married to Clara Grant, 



a nonprofessional. Charles was born in 
Jacksonville, Illinois, in 1S91. His latest 
release is "The Deuce of Spades." Johnny 
Walker played the role of the black-sheep 
son. Joliii. in "Over the Hill." "Ridin' 
Wild" and "The Midnight Call" are two 
recent releases of his. 

C. W. M. — Glad to hear from you I 
Write as often as you like and send me 
some picture news from England. Lloyd 
Hughes was born in 1899. Xo, he is not 
related to Gareth Hughes. Lloyd is mar- 
ried to Gloria Hope, who also plays in 
pictures. We expect to have something 
about him in Picturk-Play soon. 

Pica Pete. — The Bert Lytell picture 
"A ^ies,sage From Mars" was adapted 
from the old stage play of the same name 
by Richard G. .Anthony. It is the story 
of a British snob who is visited by a 
messenger from Mars and escorted, in 
invisible form, to the homes of various 
people so that he can hear all the sweet 
things his friends think of him, where- 
upon Bert reforms and decides to devote 
the rest of his life to forgetlin.g himself 
and helping the poor, and all that sort of 
thing. Is this the same .story as the one 
you have in mind? There are various 
fan clubs throughout the country which 
are formed for the purpose of discussing 
topics regarding players and motion pic- 
tures, but they are usually local aft'airs. 
Why don't you start one in your town? 
Send me a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope and I'll be glad to tell you what 
little I know about the subject. "Through 
a Glass Window" is May Mc.Avoy's latest. 

.A -Xewport Scout. — Dorothy Gish is 
two jears younger than her sister. Lillian, 
and was bom in 1898. Helene Chadwick 
was born Xovember 25. 1897, and has 
brown eyes. Yes, she is married. Thomas 
Meighan was born in 1884 and is mar- 
ried to Frances Ring. Guglielmi is \'al- 
entino's real name. 

Bertha P. — Douglas Fairbanks is mak- 
ing, "The Spirit of Chivalrv'." in which 
Enid Bennett plays opposite him, and 
Mary Pick ford is doing "Tess." They 
will probably play in a picture together 
if they ever find a suitable vehicle. Ag- 
nes Ayres has been married but is di- 
vorced. 





No more freckles, blackheads 
or pimples'. No more redness, 
rouffhness. sallowness or 
"miuld.v" conii'Iexion! Sci- 
ence has made a new discov- 
ery that clears and whilens 
your skin with amaziner 
nniclcnpss. As it b.v m.Tsric 
your skin imperfections 
harmlessl.v vanish— and your 
complexion takes on that 
clear, smooth beaut.v tiiat 
every one on viesandadmires. 
Tliere is Iildden beauty In f/ot/rsUln. 
In an nii>nzlnf;ly short tiniuyoiifan 
bring itotit. 

Make This 3-Mmute Test 

You bavc always wished fora smooth, whltestln. free from 
all blt?mislj. Sow thru this new pcientltlc discovery you can 
quickly have It. Make this 3-ininute-botore-bed-tlme test. 
Smooth tUl8 cool. fr:i?rant cream upon your skin. The 
very next mornins; look into your mirror. Note the results. 
See how the skin hafl nln^aily l)eeun to clear. Notice how 
qaickly frocklcs tavc way to unblemiancd. millcv whitcncns. Bliwk- 
facnis nn»i other impcrft-ctions hnvc alrpnny atartt^d to yanmn. Get 
this mn^c koy to rciit-w.'d hcnuty. Ordvr n jar of Golci«'n Tcncock 
Bleach Cream— this harmless now discovi-ry. If within five dayw yon do 
not already «<■<> satisfactory rcstilts voiir.<l will instantly ho rcfniKicd. 
Ask your li.'id.-r-or cnolo^o n $1 hill with your orci.r :»nii mail direct 
to the Paris Toilette Co.. Dept. 68, P.-iris, Tenn. 



rABLACHb 

^^ Face Powder ^ 



Old friends are best! 

And Lablache — a favorite for 50 years — b 

still preferred by millions of women whose faces 

know its fair and friendly 

touch. The daintiest of 

powders — so pure and 

Hffhtly perfumed. 

Rttffusa Subslllufes 

They may be dantrt-T- 
ouo, Klt'"h. white, 
risk or Cream. Sde a 
box of druj^Rifttii or by 
mail. Over two million 
boxes Rotd onnunlly. 
Send 1 0e for a 
sample box> 

BEN. LEVY CO. 

French I'irfuv>rr3, Drvt. 

125 Kingston SL, Boston, 





IT IS TO LAI (;il! 

•She's nil <IoIIe<l up ami lool;s lilic she has a hlnc!; eve. 
HER MAKE-UP RAN. Can't harpen if you use \Vm. 
J. liraiulfs Uctl Tox IJauhl COL-Y-BROW. Kor eye- 
hnms mi.l eyflashcs. Ahsoiiiti^Iy llarnilcs<!. WILL NOT 
RUN. (Nrlors; Black ami Brown. By mail $1.00. 
II.4IK $pi-:ri,\U'V <'o.. iie|it. F. -24 t:. *JUt st.. w.yt vnuK 

FKtFF DIAMOND 

■ ■■ t L RING OFFER 

Jnat to adrerttite onr fnmo>tifl Hawniinn im. 
diamondn - the (crrsieNt discovery tho world 
hu evrr known. Me will send al>i<..1i.t<-lv 
free this 14k gold f. rir>K, 8el with a I-2k 
Hawaiian im. diamomi— in beautiful tinsr 
box postace paid. Pay postmasler SI.48 
C. (). I>. charKe« to corer poniaite. boxtriB. ■ 
advertiaint;, hnndline. etc. If you can tell 
It from a real (iiurnom) return and money 
refunded. Unty 10. 1)00 siven away, ^endno 
money. Answer quick. Send aiio of tinner. 

KRAUTH & REED. Dept. 35 
Masonic Temple Chicago 




Secrets of Beauty 
Parlors Revealed 



Formerly Closely Guarded Secrets, Now Yours 

We make you expert in all branches. Biich as muscle etrap 
mud pack, dyeing, niareel. skia work, inanicurlnf!. etc. 
Karn $40 (u *"r> a week. No experleneo neeeusary. Stiidyat 
homo In Hpnro time. Karn while you learn. Authorized 
diploma. Money-liack guanintee. dVl FKKK boob. OHeotal 
8jitemorBeaDt7CBUare,Dapc 88, lOOODWersejrBhdiClileas* 



STEAMER TRUNK ^3.^ 



Brand new U. S. A. toarlst and steamer 
trunk. 13 in. hipb. 17 in. wide. 81 In. lonjr-- 
4 in. tray, with three compartmentB. 
Etaunrhly made of sea-toned wood. Covered 
with olive drab vulc-nnized fiber. Lined 
throuKhout. Hcinforccd edKcs. Sheet iron 
band protfctlnK cdBo of lid. Brass trim- 
mintrii protect cornera. Strorm brasts lock 
nod bolta. Leather hnndlea. A handnomo 
and sturdy trunk for bard Kervi "" 



and sturdy trunk for hard «ervice. Tru to 
dupUcatti/or lc»a than $15/ Special 10 Day 
bale price. $3.95. Send caah or M. O. 

UNITED STATES STORES 
Dipt 24, 22 LAIabana St, AUirU, Georfla 
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Wzint to Grow 
Hair? 



If you desire to grow hair 
on that bald spot, or to 
stop falling hair, or com- 
pletely banish dandruff, 
you should test the true 
value of Koskott. We offer 

$300. Cash 
Guarantee 



that we can produce over 1000 
genuine voluntary testimonials 




H'. //. COPELAND 'pholo abow rcfmrh: 
"My hair is imfjrovini right alona, the batii 
spot looh darker; I am thankjul 1 heard oj 
Koskott. 



READ THESE EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS; WE HAVE LEGIONS MORE. 

'* For growing hair and makins: it beautiful 

there is nothing; like Koskott. for my hair is 
now a surprise to all my friends. I am telling; 
everylKJfiv of vour wonderful hair Krower." — 
Mrs. W. Rabiger, All-^rhany Co., Pa. 

"Koskott hcis started a new gro^vth of hair 
on mv head," — R. C, CunninKham. Abheville 
Co.. S. C. 

" The hair is now about an inch Ions on my 

head where there was n'>t a hair in 30 years; 
Koskott did it." — J. J. Ellis, Minnesota. 

** After beintr bald 20 years, my head is 
mostly coverofi with new hair : am wel! 
pleased." — Geo. Van Wyck. Union Co.. N. J. 

*' One sample box and one full box of 
Koskott have grown hair on my head where 
I w.is perfectly bald." — A, W. Bowser. Butler 

Co.. Pa. 

"I was bald and never could find anythinpr 
to brinff the hair back until I used Koskott." 
—Esther Arnett, Wallace Co., Ky. 



" For eight or nine years 1 have been a 
b&ld>headed man ; the top of m.v head was 
as bare as my hand. Now hair is prowinfr 
ag'ain: it is the mo.^t wonderful thini? I ever 
saw."— Lee Fish, Clayton Co.. Iowa. 

"1 can no longer find the place where the 
bald spot was ; the hair is as lon>; there as on 
any other place of the head." — Matt Bas'ey, 
Ita-ca Co.. Minn. 

"My hair has quit falling out, my sralp 
itche.-! no more :ind new hair is trrowinjr 
thickly." — Mrs. J. Lundeen, Multnomah Co., 
OreRxin. 

" Four months ago my scalp was bare ; now 
it is covered with a nice growth of hair and 
it is jrrowinjr nicely." — W. C. Colman, Red 
River Co.. La. 

**The baldness on my head has entirely 
disappeared, bein^: covered with hair, by use 
of Koskot Hair Grower."- Prof, C E. Bow- 
man, Maryland. 



Box Free to You 



We offer to send you a testing box of Koskott 
FREE, postpaid. It is probably different from anything 
you ever used on your scalp before. It is inexpensive 
because concentiated. We know that Koskott has 
surprised and delighted many who -were losing or 
had lost their hair and feared they must remain bald 
throughout life. 

What Koskott has done for others' hair, why not 
for yours? 

If you have entire or partial baldness, alopecia 
areata (bald spots), barbers' itch, dandruff, dry scalp, 
brittle hair, falling hair, if \'ou get a lot of hair on 
your comb ■whenever you use it, itching scalp, or other 
hair or scalp trouble, try Koskott. 




MRS. JENNIE DAVIS, who 
reports full grotnth otler com- 
pletely bald head in a fta 
taeeks. She used KoskoU ex 
clusicely. 



GROW HAIR! 

directions, and you can soon decide what 

Koskott Laboratory, KE-151, Station F, New York City 



You need only ask for a free box 

of Koskott — a postcard will do. It 
will come to you promptly, with full 
it will do for you. 



kosi; \\'.— Xo, Ethel Clayton is not 
leaving the screen. She has been signed 
to star ill R-C I-'icturcs but the title of 
her tirst production hasn't been announced 
at present writing. Miss Clayton has no 
children, Ethel Sands has met nio.st of 
the prominent players, so you will prob- 
ably read abotit her ajvenltires with your 
favorites soon. Write again. I enjoyed 
your letter. 

R. W. — Xorma Talmadge's romance has 
not been iniMislied in Pictikk-Plav so 
far. I'm sorry, but I couldn't hand your 
letter to Miss Talinadge. You will just 
have to mail it in the regular way and 
hope for personal attention. Yes, I liked 
Xorma very much in "Smilin' Through." 
Her latest picture is "The Eternal Flame," 
adapted from the Balzac storj', "The 
Duchess of Langeais." Thanks for your 
good wishes. 

PoKTiCAi. Junv. — It's seldom my ques- 
tioners break out in verse, but when they 
do I always feel that I should hold the 
poetic atmosphere. But I can't compose 
a sonnet with which to startle the world 
to-day, even with .Mice Calhoun as the 
inspiration. So here's the good old prose : 
.Mice was born in Cleveland, Ohio, about 
eighteen years ago. and has been on the 
screen since 1910. Since "The Little Min- 
ister" .Mice has made "The Angel of 
Crooked Street" and "The Girl in His 
Room." She isn't married. 

\'. A. S. — Robert Warwick hasn't made 
any pictures in some time, but has been 
appearing on the stage in Xew York. 
Jack Pickford is now making "Garrison's 
Finish, " "Hooi" Gibson is working regu- 
larly in L'niversal "Westerns," Harrison 
F'ord appeared opposite Constance and 
Xorma Talmadgc in their recent pictures, 
and Wallace .\lacDonald plays opposite 
his wife, Doris May, in "The Unexpected 
Honeymoon." 

Zela F. — -Ml your questions about Val- 
entino have been answered. His address 
is printed at the end of The Oracle. Why, 
1 guess he answers as many of his fan 
letters personally as he can, but with a 
star who receives as much mail as Ro- 
dolph does the chances for a personal an- 
swer are rather slim, Init try it, anyhow. 
Only don't be too heartbroken if you don't 
get an answer in his own handwriting. 
Inclose a (piarler when asking for a photo. 

.\ MoRKXo I'.vN'. — Do you feel any bet- 
j lur since \ou heard that Tony Moreno is 
appearing in "The Bitterness of Sweets" 
with Colleen Moore? He has the role 
of an Italian dancer, the story is by Ru- 
pert Hughes, and then with Colleen for 
inspiration — well, it sounds promising, 
doesn't it ? Regarding D. E. Charles, he 
is not a well-known player, as he is not 
listed in any of the motion-picture direc- 
tories, and there are so many hundreds 
of players who move from company to 
company in bits and small parts that none 
of the companies keep a record of them. 
So I have found it impossible to trace Mr. 
Charles, ^'ou will have to wait until he 
becomes a little better known before you 
can get his history, I guess. Don't be im- 
patient about your "What the Fani 
Think" letter. You know, the editor re- 
ceives scores of letters, of which he can 
only, print a limited number, and .some- 
times the ones that are used have to be 
held up for a few months in order to get 
the most caried assortment in each issue. 
So perhaps you will see your letter soon. 

Pamela. — Jack Holt was born in Win- 
chester, Virginia, the exact date not given. 
He is married to a nonprofessional. "The 
Man Unconquerable" is his latest picture, 
and after that he will make a couple of 
pictures based on Peter B. Kyne stories. 



Anna W.— "The Reason Why" was 
made by Clara Kimball Young in 1918. 
Betly Blythe was born in i&j3 and is five 
fcft seven and weighs one hundred and 
forty pounds. Dorothy Uallon weighs 
one hundred and t\\ enty-se\en pounds and 
is live feet three. She was born in 1894. 
"The Hands of Xara'' is Clara Kimball 
Young's latest production and Elliott 
Ue.xtcr plays opposite her. It's too bad 
you missed meeting 1-riiz Leiber — 1 sup- 
pose j'Ou're still inconsolable, but perhaps 
he'll visit your tow-n again soon. 

Professor HiiiDEi. — Good morning, pro- 
fessor. Our column is getting quite eru- 
dite. Irene Castle played in "Patria," and 
the picture was released by International. 
Carol Holloway is still attached to the 
Western stuff. She plays in the Tom 
Mi.x picture "Up and Going.'' Mona 
Darkfeather is not on the screen any 
more, so far as I can find out. We get 
our photographs from the stars, the pro- 
ducing companies, and sometimes from 
the photographers, and then have half- 
lone cuts made from them, from which 
are made the plates that print the maga- 
zine. 

-Mrs. S. B. — I can't understand why the 
end of "The Sheik" was chopped off when 
shown at your theater. Vou say the last 
scene showed Diana watching at the bed- 
side of the wounded Slicik. After that 
there should have been a scene showing 
Diana and the Slicik under a palm tree, 
the SItcik attired for the first time in 
modern riding clothes, when they dis- 
cover that they love each other. Hero 
Sheik saj'S, "I think I'll make a devil of 
a husband," but the radiant Diana ra- 
phes, "Oh, no, I am not afraid with your 
arms around me, mj' desert lover," or 
words to that effect. See all you missed? 
Perhaps the censors didn't approve of 
this, if iou have censors in your town, 
or maybe this part of the film was spoiled 
in the projection machine. Anyhow, it 
was a shame to deprive jou of the grand 
climax. Why don't you ask your theater 
manager about it? 

Pexnv. — Norma Talmadge was born in 
Niagara Falls, New York, in 1897. She 
is five feet two and weighs one hundred 
and ten pounds. All your other questions 
have been answered. 

Miss William. — Do you know how 
much space it would take to answer all 
your questions? .\t least half a column! 
So here's the first installment. If you 
want your other answers, send me a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope lor a per- 
sonal answer. Corinne Griffith was born 
in Texarkana, Texas, in 1898. She is live 
feet lour, weighs one hundred and twentj' 
pounds, has light-brown hair and blue 
eyes. Corinne is married to Webster 
Campbell, an actor and director. May 
Mc.-\voy was born in New- York City in 
igoi. May is one of the smallest actresses, 
being only four feet eleven and weighing 
just ninety- four pounds. She has dark 
hair and blue eyes and is not married, 
l-rancis Ford is five feet eleven, weighs 
ont hundred and sixty pounds, has black 
hair and gray eyes. He was I)orn in Port- 
land, Maine, in 1882. He has been mar- 
ried twice. William I-'arnnm was born 
in Boston. Massachusetts, in i8-(). He 
has brown hair and blue eyes, weighs one 
hundred and ninety-five pounds, and is 
five feet ten and a half. William is mar- 
ried and has a youn.e daughter. 

AxNiE M. — -Art .Acord is divorced from 
Edith Sterling, and Jack Pcrrin is mar- 
ried to Josephine Hill. Bill Fairbanks 
is not related to Douglas. Jack Hoxie is 
starting on a new series of pictures. So 
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you were heartbroken when you heard 
Jack was married? Too bad, Annie— an- 
other idol gone! 

G. B. W., Jr.— William S. Hart is go- 
ing to keep on making pictures. The title 
of the next production after "Travclin' 
On " hasn't been announced yet, but Bill 
will probably start filming again in Sep- 
tember. "Western Speed" is Charles 
("Buck") Jones' latest, and "Shackles of 
Gold' is William Farnum's. Mr. I-"arnuiii 
has always been an actor, beginning his 
career on the stage at nine years of age, 
but Charles was a regular cow-puncher, 
U. S. cavalryman, and trick rider in a 
wild-West show before taking up screen 
work. 

Question Box. — That you are, Q. B. 
Robert Elliott was the hero who played 
opposite Betty Blythe in "Fair Lady." 
Sigrid Holmquist has gone back to Swe- 
den to appear in pictures there. Barbara 
La Marr has been married but isn't now. 
Rodolph Valentino was born in Castel- 
lancta, Italy, May 6, 1895. Mildred Davis 
is not officially engaged to Harold Lloyd 
at present writing. Your other questions 
have been answered, and the_ addresses 
you want are in this issue. No, I don't 
like to talk about myself — much. 

Reddy. — Since you were in such "a good 
deal of a hurry to know," you should 
have sent a self -addressed, stamped en- 
velope for a personal reply. Then we 
could satisfy your demand for speed, but, 
of course you ahvays have to wait longer 
when questions are answered in the maga- 
zine. Valentino's eyes are dark brown 
and some of his recent pictures are : 
"Camille," "Moran of the Lady Letty," 
"The Conquering Power," "Beyond the 
Rocks," and he is now working on "Blood 
and Sand," which will not be released 
until September. 

Blue Eyes. — No, I don't think you a 
pest. It's natural that you should want 
to know about your favorites, I suppose, 
and it's natural that I shouldn't get peeved 
at your questions, since it's my job to an- 
swer 'em. Hallam Cooley must be the 
young man you mean in "The Foolish 
Age" and "Playing with Fire." Charles 
Meredith was Ethel Clayton's leading rrian 
in "The Cradle" and Mary Jane Irving 
was the little girl. Twenty-five cents is 
the usual amount asked for a player's 
photograph. You should be able to get 
one for that. Louise Huff was born in 
Columbus, Georgia. She played with 
Richard Barthelmess in "The Seventh 
Day." Bebe Daniels' hair is auburn and 
she was born in Dallas. Texas. Bryant 
Washburn has the leading male role in 
"Hungrj' Hearts." the Goldwyn special. 
Yes, Pauline Frederick has left the screen 
for an indefinite period and will go back 
to the stage. Pauline was born in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, August 12, 1882. New 
York City is responsible for Jackie Coo- 
gan and 1915 was the year he was born. 
May .Mlison is costarring in pictures with 
her husband. Robert Ellis, and they arc 
making them down in Porto Rico. 

Cretoxnt.re. — 'S'ou ask, "Who is evi- 
dently the prettiest actress on the screen?' 
It depends on the judge, of course, and 
your opinion is probably as good as anV 
one else's. Seena Owen is married to 
George Walsh but they arc being di- 
vorced. Neither Norma Talmadge. Mae 
Murray, Dorothy Gish. nor Nazimova 
has any children. Viola Dana is the 
widow of John Collins ; Corinne Griffith 
is married to Welister Campbell, .Anita 
Stewart to Rudolph Cameron, Pola Negri 
is divorced from a Count Somethin.g-or- 
otber, and Rnid Bennett is the wife of 
b'red Niblo, the director. 
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AKN big 
' money a s 
a cartoonist! 
M illions of 
)dollars were 
spent last year 
on comic 
strips, political 
and sport car- 
toons, animat- 
ed cartoons, 
etc. T h o u - 
sands of new 
cartoon - 
ists are need- 
ed n o w to 
meet the ever-increasing demand for this 
work. Never before have the oppor- 
tunities in this fast-growing field been so 
many, so varied or so high-paying. 

Easy to Learn CARTOONING 
at Home in Spare Time. 

Kc(tiu-dlcss of how Ilttli' .vou know nbout 
cartooniui; now, you can tasil.v quality for a 
position ill this attiat-tivc, liiKh-siilaried busi- 
ness. This honif-studj- nii'thod starts you at 
the simplest fundamentul principles of car- 
toon-makinK and takes .vou through every 
branch of humoious and serious cartooning. 
You will !»■ amazed at how quicki.v it teaches 
vou to draw salable work. Man.v students of 
this method becaii to sell their drawings be- 
fore thev wer<> half through their courses. 
The trai'ning paid for itself long before they 
finished it. 

I.,earn cartooning this 
the fascinating life of a 
1st — easv hours, fri'i'dom 
own boss, and SS.OOO to 
this work that is pla.v '. 

Send for FREE BOOK 

Learn more aluiut the wonderful opportu- 
nities in Cartooning, and details about this 
remarkable h o ni e - 
stud.v method. A hand- 
somely illustrati'd 
booklet has Just bei-n 
prepareil which, upon 
request, will be sent 
to .v o H without the 
slightest obligation. 
This booklet gives a 
thorough outline of 
t b e cartooning Held, 
and explains in detail 
this wonderful new 
method of leaching 
Oartooning. Send for 
it today '. 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 

1048 Marden BIdg., Washington, D. C. 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
1048 Marden BIdg., Waihington, D. C 

PIc.isc somi mo, witliuut ohlii^attun, .vour I'ri'f Booklet 
tin CitrUioniii;; uiul full dftalls of your honie-sludy 
method of teaching Oartuoiilng. 



eas.v way. Enjoy 
successful carloon- 
from roHliui'. .vour 
!i!l."i.00n a year for 




Nniiie 



Cliy Slate 

(If tiiKlfi- 16, pleiisc give age ) 



BE AN ART ST 



Comics, ratt<iotis,('<iiimtcrL-iul, NcwxpaiH-rniitl MaffiizinelltunlralinfCi 
I'oHtL-I rriiyiiii rortniits un«l rnshiims. I!y Mail or Locnl ClassfS. 
Write I'<T tiTms luiil List of succi*it!tlul Httxlcnttt. 
Associated Art Studios :: :: A83 I-'tatirun Bldir., New York 



HAIR ON THE FACE 
aUICKLY DESTROYED 



W12AItI> STICIv treatment painlessly uesiroys hair, 
root and follicle (life of hair), without mar or hli>m- 
ish to tlie most scnsitire sliin. The most stubborn 
growths succumb to this treatment. Xo clectrnlysls 
or ranstics. Praised and reconiniended as tlie most 
effectual methoil for satisfactorily destroying hair and 
root. RESULTS GUARANTEED. BOOKLET FREE. 
lOURIM CO. Pent. PL tilchlielil St., Bay City Mich. 
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GoLDiE. — Alice Terry is not related to 
Ellen Terry or Phyllis- Xeilson Terry, be- 
cause her real name isn't Terry at all. Imt 
Taalife. "Her I'ive-loot Highness' was 
a Universal picture in which Edith Rob- 
erts starred. Thanks for your nice letter, 
especially the part about my department. 

.A.NNE T. — Certainly, Jackie Coogan's 
education is not being neglected just be- 
cause he is working in pictures. Jackie 
doesn't go to a regular school, of course, 
but he has a private tutor and e\ery day 
a certain period is set aside during which 
Jackie struggles with his reading, writ- 
ting, and arthmctic. Pauline Starke was 
born in I goo and Joseph Schildkraut is 
twerity-tw-Q. 

Fr.\nxes, Ohio. — "The Shadow of 
Rosalie Byrnes" is the correct title for 
that Elaine Hammcrstein picture, and Ed- 
ward Langford was the hero. Here's the 
cast for "A Virgin Paradise :" Gratia 
Latham, Pearl White; Bob Alan, Robert 
Elliott ; "Slim," J. Thornton Baston ; Ber- 
nard Holt, .-Xlan Edwards; Mrs. Holt, 
Henrietta Floyd; Constance Holt, Grace 
Beaumont ; Ruth Hastings, Mary Beth 
Barnelle; The Attorney, Lyini Pratt; 
I'elcr Latham, Lewis Seelcj-; Captain 
Mulhall. Charles Sutton; John Latham. 
Hal Clarendon. 

Cr.wexs. — You are verj- considerate and 
patient about your answers but — perhaps 
tor that very reason — it happens that 
you're gelling a prompt reply. Of course, 
I am honored that iny department is the 
second thing you read in Pictl-re-Pi..\v — 
my importance overwhelms me. Xo, the 
villain who turned hero in "The Gilded 
Lily" was not Mac Murra\'s husband, but 
that wicked person, Lowell Sherman. 
He's usually awfully mean to the heroine. 
but you girls seem to like hitn just the 
same. Robert Z. Leonard, who directs 
and produces Mae Murray's pictures, is 
also her director (?) in real life. "The 
Hou.se of a Thousand Candles" was pro- 
duced by Sclig in 1915. Theodore Rob- 
erts has been in pictures about four 
years, but had a long and notable stage 
career before that. .Mice Terry is with 
-Metro and usually works in productions 
directed by her husband, Rex Ingrahain. 
Xo amount of make-up will conceal cer- 
tain facial blemishes, but there are others 
that can be covered satisfactorily. It all 
depends on the blemish. Of course I 
should like to hear from you again. 

M0LI.V M. — So .\ou want to know where 
>ou coidd send a story for which you 
don't want to be paid? Writers are not 
ill the habit of being .so generous with 
their brain children, so I'm rather stag- 
gered. Send for our "Market Booklol, " 
which costs six cents in stamps and gives 
the names and addresses of producers in 
the market for stories and the type of 
story that each wants. But if a story is 
a good one a producer will gladly pay for 
it; if it's terrible, the fact that he's get- 
ting it for nothing won't induce him to 
spend a lot of money producing it. .Any- 
how, if your story is accepted I think 
you'll weaken, like any other human, when 
the price is mentioned. 

J.\CKIK. — Your pen must have been all 
out of breath, or ink rather, wdicn you 
finished that questionnaire of yours. 
W'hew I and whew again ! Martha ^lans- 
field has the leading role in "The Queen 
of the Moulin Rouge ;" James Kirkwood 
plays with Priscilla Dean in "Lender Two 
Flags" and will next be .seen in "Pink 
Gods," with .\nna Q. Nilsson and Bebe 
Daniels, which will he a Penryhn Stanis- 
laws production for Paramount ; Theo- 
dore Roberts was born in 1861 ; Will 
Rogers is five feet eleven ; X'ilcs Welch, 



Tiiic I'icTuuE Oracle. 

six feet; and Florence \'idor, five fiet 
four. Gladys Brockwell returns to the 
screen as N-ancy Sikes in Jackie Coogan s 
production of "Oliver Twist.' Richard 
Di.x and Mae Busch are in the cast of 
"The Christian," which is being made 
abroad by Main-ice Tourneur for Gold- 
w\n. 

Mn.uRKD K. — -Oh, I don't think it will 
hun you to be so "crazy about" Rodolph 
X'aleniino, on the screen. I suppose all 
sixteen-year-old girls have to be "crazy 
about" somebody, and it might just as 
well be a movie actor. They re so much 
more romantic, aren't they? .-VII your 
fiuestions about him have been answered 
in this issue except his height, which is 
live feet eleven. .'Cgnes .-\yres is not mar- 
ried or engaged at present. She is di- 
vorced. Her latest release is "The Or- 
deal." 

M. P. — ^Georges Carpentier will appear 
in the ne.xt J. Stuart Blackton production 
which will be made in London, England, 
the title of which has not been announced 
at present writing, so I can't tell you 
whether or not he is going to do any 
bo.xing in it. There's a good chance, how- 
ever, that he will. The picture will prob- 
ably reach this country after it is shown 
in England. "The Wonder Man" was the 
picture Georges made in this country and 
it was released in June, 1920, by R-C 
Pictures. 

.An" .Adorer of Yircixi.x F.\.ire. — You 
rather like \'irginia, don't you? Here's 
something to make you happy — the adored 
one has been chosen for the role of the 
heroine in "Omar the Tentmaker." in 
which Guy Bates Post will play the star 
part. X'irginia was born in Brooklyn, 
Xew York, in 1904 and was never on the 
stage. In fact, she reached the screen via 
the rosy path of a l)eauly contest. Five 
feet two is her height and she weighs 
one hinulred and fifteen pounds. X'ita 
Xaldi pl.nys the role of the vampire in 
"Blood and Sand" and Lila Lee that of 
the wife, and, of course, Rodolph Valen- 
tino is the storm center. 

K.M'IK-Drri. — She didn't! Rodolph again 
— you girls arc certainly terribly inter- 
ested in him. He was born May 6, 1895. 

Bernti K B. — -Ah. here's some one raving 
about another male star for a change. 
Sessuc Hayakawa has Bernice very much 
enthused, hasn't he? No, I'm sure you 
aren't jealous of his wife — you just want 
to know how pretty she is. Well, Tsuru 
.Aoki is Mrs. H.nakawa. and as she plays 
in her husband's pictures quite often, you 
can go to the theater and see for yourself. 
"Five D.iys to Live" is a recent picture in 
which they play together. Sessue was 
born in Tokio. Japan, in 1880 and was 
educated in Japan and at the L^^niversity 
of Chicago in this country. He returned 
to Japan and was on the stage there for 
six years, then came back to this coun- 
try and made his debut in Paramount pic- 
tures. Of course I should advise you to 
linish school before trying to get into pic- 
tures — there's no question about that. You 
never can have too much education for 
screen work, you know; it's just as useful 
there as anywhere else. 

H. S. — Your question about the music 
that accimipanied "Orphans of the Storm" 
was answered in the article "Griffith's 
Musical Secrets," that appeared in the 
July issue. If vou want a copy, send 
twenty cents in stamps to the Circulation 
Department, Street & Smith Corporation, 
79 Seventh .Aveinie, Xew- York City. 

Hei.en'.\. — Edward Sutherland was born 
in London. England, and was on the stage 
in vaudeville, stock, and musical comedv 



before entering pictures. He is live feet 
nine, weighs one hundred and fifty-five 
pounds, has brown hair and hazel eyes. 
He is not married. Does that tnake you 
feel any better? Yes, Tm sure he would 
like to hear from jou — as I've said a mil- 
lion times before, there is probably not 
one player who does not. appreciate letters 
from the fans, and w-ho does not devote 
as much time as he or she can spare, and 
sometimes more than that, to answering 
them. 



Addresses of Players 

Asked fur by readers wlioisc letters are 
answered by The Oraelc this month: 

Ksti'lli' Ta.vlor, Tom XIi.\, ICilci'U I'ercy, Wil- 
liam Uussi'll, Kdwai-il SutlR'rlaud, Hi'ssic Love, 
Charles fHuck") .loncs, Thomas Sautsehi, 
David Duller, .John IJilbert, Virginia Valli, 
Doris l"a\vn. Uuth Uenick, George Ilaeka- 
thom, (jiirilon (Jrilflth, mid Shirlc.v .Masiiu. at 
the I'ox Studios. Westeru Avenui', Hollywood, 
I'alit'oruia. 

licorgi' Arliss, Hetty Bl.vthc, Ann Forrest, 
at the Whitman Bennett Studios, yonker.s, 
Xew York. 

Nazimova, Norma and Constance Talmadge, 
Gladys Uroekwell, Virginia Blown Faire, I/on 
I'iianey, .laekie Coogan. Guy Bates Post, 
Kluiue llauimerstein, Owen Moore, Niles 
Wi'leh. and Dorothy I'hillips, at the I'nited 
Studios. Hollywood. Calilornia. 

Klhel I'layton. Se.ssue lla.vakawa, Helen 
Jerome lOddy. ,Iane Novak, IIarr.v I'arey, Doris 
May, Wallace MacDonald, and Tsuru Aoki, 
at the li-C Studios, 780 Gower Street, HoUy- 
A-ood. I'alifornia. 

Lillian and Dorothy Gish, .loseph Sehild- 
krinit, Creigliton Hale, and Carol Demii.ster, 
at till' (irituth Studios. Urienta Point, Mama- 
roneck. New York. 

t'aruiel Myers, care of llalperin Produc- 
tions. Los Angeles, Calil'ornia. 

Miriam Cooiier. Mope Hampton, care of 
First National I'icliires. West Fort.v-eighth 
Street. New York Clly. 

Kiehard Headrick. Katherine MacDonald, 
and Fred Nililo. at the Ma.ver Studio. :!.SIIO 
Mission Itoad. Los .\iigeles, California. 

-Mice Calhoun. Karle Williams. .lean Paige, 
William Duncan. K<lilh .Johnson. Larry Se- 
mon. .-It thc> Vitagraph Studios, Talmadge 
-Vvenuc'. Hollywood. California. 

(iaston (Mass. Hallam Cooley, Pauline 
Starke, and Gordon Kussell. care of Victor 
Schertzinger Productions, Santa Barbara, 
California. 

Viola Dana. Lois Lee. Ramon Sanianegos, 
Malcrilni Mai-Gregor. and Clara Kimliali 
Young, at the Sli-tro Studios, Hollywood, 
California. 

Mac .M.irsh, care of Dependable Pictures, 
Metro Studio. West Sixty-llrst Street. New 
York Cily. 

Mary Pickforil, Lloyd Hughes, Gloria Hope, 
Douglas Fairbanks. .lack Pickford. and Knid 
Bennett, at tlii> Pickiord-Fairbanks Studios, 
Hollvwooil. California. 

Ituth lioland. Harold Lloyd, Bruce Gordon, 
Mildred Davis. Snub Pollard, and Marie Mos- 
(luini. at the Hal lioach Studios, Culver City, 
California. 

Ann Little, at the P,en Wilson Studio. Hol- 
lywood. California. 

liichard Barlhelniess, Mary .\lden, and 
Pauline Garon. care of Hispiralion Pictures, 
In<-., .-«(i."i Fifth .\venue. New York I'ity. 

Vivian Martin, care of Messmore Ivendall 
Productions. Capiloi Theater Building. New 
York Citv. 

Frank Ma.vo. Gladys Walton. Miss DuPont, 
Maude George. Erich von Stroheira. Dale 
Fuller. "Hoot" (libson. .\rt .\cord. Baby 
Peggy. Herbert Kawlinson. Harry Myers, 
Marie I'revost. Mary IMiilbin. and Priscilla 
Di'aii. at the I-niversal Studio.s. f-niversal 
Citv. California. 

Madge Kvans. care of Worth-While Pic- 
tures Corporation. l.'i.'U Broadway, New York 
City. 

Colleen Moori'. Hrvant Washburn. Patsy 
Ituth Milhr. .\ntonio Moreno. Ilelene Chad- 
wick. Clairi' Windsor. Norman Kerry, and 
Helen Fc'i'guson, at Goldwyn Studios, Culver 
City, California. 

William S. ILart. care of William S. Hart 
Company. Bates and Kffle Streets. Hollywood, 
California. 

Charles Hutchinson, Marguerite Clayton, 
and Pearl White, at Pathc ICxchange, 2.1 
West Fortv-tifth Street, New York City. 

Jtarguerite De La Sfotte, Florence Vidor, 
Douglas MacLean, Cullen Landis, Madge Bel- 
lamy, at the Ince Studios. Culver City. Cali- 
fornia. 

Mabel Norniand. Phyllis Haver. Kathryn 
McGuire. Mildred .June, and Ben Turpin. at 
the Mark Sennett Studios, Kdendale. Cali- 
fornia. 

William XazaiH'th. care of Mastercraft Stu- 
dios. I'^ilmland City. Medford, Massachusetts. 
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Value Received 




The wise business man — the chap who 
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builds his foundation upon solid rock — is 


1 




he who gives full value for money received 
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and throws in a couple of handfuls of good 






will, to do a little more than even things up. 






f This is the principle upon which 
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is based. We give a generous measure of 
the best kind of fiction by such authors as 
Dr. Henry Rowland, Dane Coolidge, W. B. 
M. Ferguson, Bertrand Sinclair, Francis 
Lynde, and then pack it in tight by adding 
splendid material by authors who are not 






as well known, but whose merit compels 
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g recognition. 

The Popular Magazine costs 20 cents 
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I and is worth it. 
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Post Brass Be 

Spring and Cotton Mattress 

Send the coupon and only $1.00 today and we'll ship this 

complete, 3-piece brass bed outfit to your home on 30 days free trial. 
A beautiful, full-size brass bed, steel mesh, sagless spring, and all 
cotton mattress at almost half price on this special factory sacrifice 
offer. Nothing so magnificent in a home — nothing adds so much rich- 
ness and splendor as a luxurious and elegant brass bed. Always clean 
and sanitary. Harmonizes with most any other furnishings. Get this 
outfit on approval on this sensational oft'er. 

30 Days Trial Easy Payments 



Use this beautiful brass bed set in your home 
30 days. See the handsome design, the mas- 
sive construction; note how the glistening 
brass brightens and beautifies your bedroom: 
enjoy the refreshing comfort. After 30 days 
if you are not delighted, return th^ set and 
we 11 refund your Sl.OO plus any freight or 
express you paid. 



But if you decide to keep the bed, 
start paying the small payments of 
onlyS3.00a month until the full bar- 
gain price of only $34.9.5 has been paid. 
A full year to pay. We trust honest 
people an>'where in the U. S. No extra 
charge for credit ; no discount for 
cash. No C. O. D. 



2 -Inch Post Brass Bed 



Dignified, sturdy and eraceful; made in the popu- 
lar 4-po3t Colonial design, lacquered in sottduU 
satiny, rich velvet finish, and relieved by ribbon* 
likii bandd. burnished brikfhc, as iiermancnt as the 
brass itself. Will not tarnitih or wear qff". 2-inch 
Colonial posta with handsome extra size 4-inch 
mounts. The top rails and fillinK rails are 1 inch 
thick. Heipht of head end 55.4 inches hiRh. the 
foot end 36 inches. Furnished in full size only, 6J 
by 76 inches. Complete with the beat quality ball- 
bearinir steel casters. Fitted with ri^d, patented 
interlockinK steel side rails. 

All-Cotton Mattress frTtliLil!,"^! 

the alt-cotton mattress in this outfit, filled with 
clean, sanitary cotton linters to an unusual thick- 
ness. Will keep its shape always. Covered with 
beautiful floral art tickinf;, deeplytofted. with roll 
edges and round corners. 

nrincy Springr is made 
Jinilg with heavy 
angle iron side rails, with fine mesh, Btrong link 
fabric bodv. joined at each end with 25 helical 
Bpriogs; ivillnot sag. Wt. entire outfit about 195 lbs. 

Order by No. B6919A. Price for Bed, 

Spring and Cotton Mattress, $34.95. 

$1.00 down* $3.00 monthly. 



Link Fabric 
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Price Smashed ! 

Free Barpin Catalog Send CoupOO MT 

Showsthousandsof bargains in furni- * **" 



iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiititiiii 



Showsthousandsof bargains in furni- 
ture, jewelry, carpets, rugs, curtains, 
silverware, stoves, talkmg machines, 
porch and lawn furniture, women's, 
men's and children's wearing ap- 
parel; all sold on easy terms. 



The price is down to rock bottom on this 
sensational, factory sacrifice offer. Send the 
coupon with only $1.00 and we'll ship the com- 
plete outfit on 30 days trial. No risk, no ob- 
ligation—your $1.00 refunded if not satisfied. 



Straus & Schram, '^^e'*'" 



C175 



West 35th St., 
Chicago, 111. 



I Straus & Schrain, Reg.C17S W. 35th St.. Chicaco 

: Enclosed fiodSl. Ship spcolal adrertised S-pIecc Brans Bad 
S Outfit— braas bed. Hprintr and cottun mnttresa. I am to h«ve 30 
Z dayifrt-etrifil. If I kcpp th.-outtit. I will pay you S-t-OO monUiIy. 
: If not snti^fiod, I am to r«ttirn tho outfit within 30 dnya and yoc 
: arc to refomj my money nnd any freiitht charirea I paid. 

□ 3<Pl'ece Brass Bed Outfit No. B6919A. $34. 9S. 

Name 

Street. R.F.D. 

or Box No , 

Sh ipping 

Point 

Office, State. 

II you only want cataloe put X in box: bel><«v: 

O funiituK, Stoves, Jewelry [H Men's. Women's Childrtt'sCblUirs 



Ihe Hinds Cre-Aaids have beauty rare 

Each one is a per/ect dream 
For they always use each day mth care 
■ Hinds Honey-^Almond Cream • 





fofyri"h: li)2J 
A. S. HINDS CO. 




These are the dainty maids who bring 
To you this useful, beautiful thing, 
To soften your skin in a healthful way 
Making it lovelier every day; 

Dry, rough hands grow fresh and smooth, 
Windburn and Sunburn, Hinds will soothe. 
"Catchy fingers" soon disappear. 
Muddy complexions change and clear; 

Daily use on your hands and arms 
Gives you the skin that always charms. 
Health and Comfort are hidden there 
A smoothness fine and a perfume rare. 

Truly a treat in life's daily scheme. 

You'll find Hinds Honey and Almond Cream, 



All druggists and department stores sell Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream. We will mail you a small 
sample lor 2c or trial bottle for 6c. Booklet Free, 

Ask your dealer for Hinds Cream Superior 
Toilet Requisites, but if not obtainable, order 
from us. We will send postpaid in the U. S. 

HINDS CO., Dept. 49, Portland, Maine 



This attractive HINDS 
WEEK-END BOX con- 
tains six trial size packages 
of the fascinating Hinds 
Cream Toilet Requisites 
— pure, fragrant, refined, 
benelicial. Charmingly 
boxed in old rose. 
50c Postpaid. 





Your Vacation Companion 
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TPHERE is no greater 
*■ star in the motion 
picture world than 
Waterman's Ideal 
Fountain Pen is in the 
handwriting world. 
Its beauty, its dainti- 
ness, its perfect acting, 
have w^on for it the ap- 
plause and appreciation 
of millions of people 
the world over. 
The safety type is dis- 
tinctly feminine in its 
appeal — its graceful pro- 
portions, with a wide 
selection of gold and 
jewelled ornamentation, 
lend the charm of personal 
choice to a maximum of 
utility. 

The gold nibs, tipped with 
pure irridium, are hand 
ground to a perfection of 
smoothness that can be had 
only in Waterman's Ideal. 

THREE TYPES: 
Regular, Safety. Self-filling 

$9.50 . 

^^ and up 

Selection and service 
at best dealers the world over 

L. E. Waterman Company, :: :: 191 Broadway, New York 

CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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